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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  fac- 
tors associated  with  the  professional  role  perceptions  and 
functions  of  Air  Force  social  workers.  Existing  evidence 
had  indicated  that  they  tended  to  restrict  their  profes- 
sional activities  to  a psychiatric  model  of  practice. 

Several  variables,  including  those  of  professional 
identity  and  professional  security,  were  examined  in  rela- 
tion to  breadth  of  professional  role  perception.  Fixed 
alternative  response  scales  were  constructed  to  measure 
these  variables. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  workers  who  (1)  were 
most  secure  in  their  role  activities  and  (2)  were  able  to 
distinguish  the  attitudes  and  skills  of  their  profession 
from  those  of  psychiatry  were  the  ones  who  expressed  the 
most  comprehensive  perception  of  desired  role  functions. 

Implications  of  the  study  for  the  Air  Force  invol- 
ved re-consideration  of  existing  managerial  and  adminis- 
trative structures  in  relation  to  the  psychiatric  role 
modeling  expectation  for  social  workers.  Implications  for 
the  social  work  profession  concerned  the  need  for  programs 
of  continuing  education.^^  One  implication  for  future  re- 
search involved  the  need  for  replication  of  the  study  with 
other  populations.  Finally,  the  research  instruments  indi- 
cated potential  for  use  as  evaluative  tools  in  the  selection 
of  personnel  who  are  in  agreement  with  agency  role  expec- 
tations. 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  research  was  concerned  with  exploring  the 
professional  role  perceptions  and  functions  of  social 
workers  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  This  concern 
resulted  from  an  identified  problem  involving  a restric- 
tion of  breadth  in  role  perception  by  many  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers.  This  problem  had  been  so  identified  by  pre- 
vious researchers,  by  Air  Force  administrative  and  service 
personnel,  and  as  a result  of  the  personal  experiences  of 
this  researcher  as  a member  of  the  Air  Force.  The  fol- 
lowing section  discusses  the  manner  in  which  this  problem 
has  been  perceived  by  each  of  the  parties  mentioned. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORK  PROBLEM 

Throughout  its  twenty  year  history,  the  Air  Force 
has  failed  to  provide  a comprehensive  program  of  social 
work  services  in  response  to  the  broad  scope  of  social 
problems  experienced  within  the  Air  Force  community.^ 

The  delivery  of  the  social  work  services  that  are  provided 


James  L.  Jenkins  and  others,  "The  United  States 
Air  Force  Social  Work  Program"  (unpublished  paper,  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi,  197^),  p. 
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has  continued  to  evidence  a focus  upon  psychiatric  ser- 

2 

vices  within  a clinical  responsiveness  model.  Normative 
practices  and  professional  role  models  for  the  Air  Force 
social  worker  have  continued  to  be  subsumed  under  the  rub- 
ric of  psychiatry,  as  specified  by  regulation  (see  Appen- 
dix A).  Personnel  assignment  policies  and  the  practical- 
ities of  the  work  situation  have  continued  to  require  the 
assignment  of  most  new  Air  Force  social  workers  to  prac- 
tice settings  where  they  are  professionally  isolated  from 

3 

other  members  of  their  own  discipline.  Such  professional 
isolation  may  have  resulted  in  social  workers  looking  to 
members  of  other  disciplines  in  modeling  their  profession- 
al behavior  for  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
setting.  Additionally,  situations  have  often  occurred 
wherein  new  workers  have  been  assigned  to  settings  in 
which  other  service  professionals  from  both  their  own  and 
from  collateral  mental  health  disciplines  have  been  com- 
pletely absent,  but  where  the  administrative  expectations 
for  social  workers  typically  have  been  psychiatrically 
oriented.^ 

Overall,  it  has  appeared  that  Air  Force  policies. 


^Ibid ■ , p.  2. 

^Based  on  a personal  interview  with  Colonel  John 
S.  McNeil,  Chief  of  Air  Force  Social  Work,  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  April,  1975. 

4 

^Ibid. 
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agency  expectations,  and  established  patterns  of  super- 
vision (or  the  lack  of  it)  may  all  have  contributed  to 
confining  the  breadth  of  social  work  practice  within  a 
clinical  responsiveness  model.  This  .-.odel  has  lacked 
official  encouragement  for  community-based  services  that 
would  be  reflective  of  a broader  orientation  towards  so- 
cial work  practice.  Since  social  workers  are  prepared  by 
their  professional  education  to  offer  preventive  as  well 
as  remedial  services,  it  appears  that  their  full  service 
potential  has  been  under-utilized  by  the  Air  Force.  This 
research  has  explored  factors  which  may  have  contributed 
to  this  apparent  restriction  of  the  breadth  of  role  func- 
tion among  Air  P'orce  social  workers. 

Previous  researchers  have  emphasized  the  external 
pressures  and  organizational  constraints  upon  the  social 
worker  as  providing  the  primary  force  towards  his  con- 
forming with  a purely  clinical  model  of  practice.  In 
197^,  Captain  Jenkins  suggested  in  his  dissertation  that: 

. . . More  effective  utilization  of  social  work  of- 
ficers would  be  expected  in  those  organizational  units 
where  a participative  climate  permits  the  professional 
practitioner  to  experience  his  desired  level  of  de- 
cisional participation.  5 

Survey  research  conducted  among  Army  social  work 


^James  L.  Jenkins,  "The  Effects  of  Decisional 
Participation  Upon  Organizational  Effectiveness:  A 

Study  of  Social  Work  Officers  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force"  (unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation.  University  of 
Denver,  1974),  p.  182. 
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personnel  (who  have  their  own  comprehensive  lines  of  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  professional  supports)  has 
given  weight  to  Jenkins'  findings  in  demonstrating  that 
an  apparently  higher  percentage  of  Army  social  workers  than 
Air  Force  social  workers  appear  to  enjoy  satisfaction  with 
their  professional  roles  and  their  identities  within  the 
Army  as  a host  agency.^ 

These  studies  have  suggested  that  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers  have  demonstrated  both  explicit  and  implicit 
motivations  to  expand  their  role  functions  into  the  areas 
which  they  have  espoused  as  being  ideal  for  their  degree 
of  professional  confidence  and  competence;  further,  these 
studies  have  suggested  that  these  motives  have  been  con- 
tinually frustrated  due  to  external  (specifically  organi- 
zational) constraints.  However,  despite  the  apparent  moti- 
vation to  expand  role  functions  that  was  reported  by  these 
researchers.  Air  Force  social  workers  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  about  congruence  between  their  real  and  ideal  role 
function  perceptions  (except  in  isolated  instances).  This 
research  has  explored  some  additional  dimensions  of  profes- 
sional role  perception  and  role  function  among  social  wor- 
kers which  relate  to  but  are  different  from  those  dealt  with 


Robert  R.  Sellards,  "Social  Work  Officer  Survey 
Results"  (unpublished  research  study,  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences,  U.S.  Army,  Behavioral  Science  Division,  197^). 

7 . . . 

'McNeil  interview,  op.cit. 
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in  the  research  conducted  by  Jenkins.  A shift  of  emphasis 
has  occurred  from  the  cognitive  dimensions  of  the  per- 
ceived problem  to  the  affective  dimensions  of  that  prob- 
lem. However,  both  dimensions  have  been  recognized  by 
this  research  as  providing  an  influence  upon  Air  Force 
social  workers  to  restrict  their  breadth  of  professional 
role  perception. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  personal  experience  of  this  researcher  was 
that  of  an  Air  Force  social  worker  initially  assigned  to 
be  solely  responsible  for  the  initiation  and  operation  of 
an  entirely  new  mental  health  facility  serving  the  total 
population  of  an  Air  Force  base.  He  found  that  his  tra- 
ditional role  as  a social  worker,  for  which  he  had  been 
trained  and  in  which  he  had  functioned  as  a civilian  in 
prior  professional  practice,  became  subordinated  via  ad- 
ministrative expectations  to  a psychiatrically  oriented 
mode  of  practice  that  fit  the  medical  model  of  this  latter 
setting.  He  also  began  to  realize  (after  leaving  this 
initial  assignment)  that  he  actually  had  come  to  per- 
sonally emulate  this  psychiatric  model  in  all  of  his 
professional  activities.  Overall,  the  psychiatric  as- 
pects of  his  new  role  requirements  had  come  to  take  pre- 
dominance in  his  practice  and  thinking  over  the  social 
work  aspects  with  their  wider,  community-based  and  systems 
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preventive  elements  of  practice  application. 

As  he  became  more  experienced  and  had  a change  in 
setting,  the  researcher  found  himself  seeking  out  the 
counsel  of  senior  social  work  staff  as  part  of  a grad- 
ually emerging  desire  to  implement  community-based  and 
preventive  elem.ents  of  his  practice.  In  so  doing,  he 
learned  of  their  similar  desires  and  frustrations  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  such  a broadening  in  the  program 
of  services  offered  by  Air  Force  social  workers  as  a total 
group.  He  also  became  aware  of  the  interest  among  some 
(but  by  no  means  all)  experienced  social  work  staff  in 
creating  an  administrative  structure  for  social  workers 
that  would  be  totally  separate  from  that  of  psychiatry. 

Particularly  instrumental  in  crystallization  of 
these  insights  were  discussions  held  with  Colonel  John 

g 

KcNeil,  Chief  of  Air  Force  Social  Work.  Further  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  Colonel  McNeil's  local  staff, 
who  had  widely  varied  levels  of  experience  and  widely 
varying  perceptions  of  social  work  functions  in  the  Air 
Force,  helped  this  researcher  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  phenomenon  of  de-identification  with  profession  as 
occurring  in  the  Air  Force  social  work  setting  was  by  no 
means  unique  to  his  own  experience  and,  in  fact,  was  re- 
flected in  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  other  Air  Force 


®Tbid. 
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social  workers.  Where  such  attitudes  and  behaviors  have 
occurred,  there  also  has  appeared  to  result  an  accompa- 
nying restriction  in  the  breadth  of  services  perceived  by 
social  workers  as  being  ideally  preferable  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

An  extensive  review  of  the  literature  brought 
clarification  and  focus  to  the  phenomenon  of  restricted 
role  function  by  providing  theoretical  tools  for  analysis 
of  it.  Role  theory,  systems  theory,  cognitive  dissonance 
material,  and  career  development  studies  all  have  been 
drawn  upon  in  formulating  the  design  of  this  study.  This 
theoretical  and  research  material  has  been  dealt  with  com- 
prehensively in  Chapter  II. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Where  Jenkins  was  concerned  with  certain  cogni- 
tive dimensions  of  role  perception,  the  central  concern 
of  this  study  was  directed  towards  exploring  certain  af- 
fective dimensions  of  role  perception  as  they  may  arise 
in  response  to  the  interpersonal  demands  of  specific  work 
settings.  These  affective  dimensions  were  explored  in 
terms  of  their  possible  consequences  for  the  social  wor- 
ker's definition  of  his  job  role,  his  relative  feelings 
of  confidence  in  performing  that  role,  and  his  relation- 
ships with  those  persons  who  provide  role  behavior  ex- 
pectations and  models  for  him. 


8 

This  research  has  sought  to  contribute  to  a more 
complete  explanation  of  why  Air  Force  social  workers  have 
continued  to  function  within  the  clinical  psychiatric  mod- 
el for  twenty  years,  despite  the  fact  that  researchers 
have  pointed  out  the  apparent  discontent  among  the  staff 
with  such  a model.  Even  though  the  staff  have  seemed  to 
favor  a shift  to  the  more  encompassing  and  idealized  so- 
cial systems  preventive  model  of  practice,  this  aim  has 
not  been  accomplished.  The  key  to  understanding  the  fail- 
..le  to  achieve  this  goal  may  lie  not  only  in  understanding 
administrative  expectations  and  the  administrative  struc- 
turing of  the  host  agency  but  also  in  understanding  more 
fully  the  personal  stress  adaptation  mechanisms  at  work 
among  new  professional  social  work  staff  who  are  con- 
fronted with  role  incongruities  that  must  be  resolved  if 
they  are  to  function  in  a mutually  satisfying  manner. 

Another  concern  of  this  study  was  related  to  the 
ways  in  which  social  workers  in  general  are  assigned  to 
and  supported  in  field  settings  that  may  be  at  odds  with 
the  emphasis  of  their  professional  education.  A further 
aspect  of  this  concern  was  related  to  the  specific  impact 
of  assignment  and  supervision  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Air  Force  upon  the  service  functions  and  role  per- 
ceptions of  social  work  staff.  Also  of  interest  was 
how  certain  aspects  of  social  work  education  may  be  mod- 
ified to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by  clinically 
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oriented  field  settings  to  the  mainta inence  of  a compre- 
hensive view  of  professional  role  functions  among  workers 
in  the  field. 

The  central  research  question  was  therefore  sta- 
ted as  follows: 

What  factors  affect  the  professional  role  per- 
ceptions of  Air  Force  social  workers  at  varied  levels  of 
seniority  and  experience? 

The  responses  of  Air  Force  social  workers  regar- 
ding their  felt  professional  identity,  professional  se- 
curity, attitudes  toward  supervision,  supervisory  pref- 
^ erences,  and  perceptions  of  real  and  ideal  role  functions 

were  expected  to  provide  information  pertinent  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  possible  practice  constraints  placed  upon 
social  workers  by  themselves  and/or  the  administrative 
structures  within  the  host  agency,  across  a range  of  prac- 
tice settings.  This  research  question  arose  from  certain 
basic  assumptions,  which  have  been  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1.  Social  work  is  a profession  in  its  own  right; 
as  such,  its  attitudes,  values,  skills,  and  dimensions  of 
practice  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  service 
professions  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner. 

2.  The  organizational  structure  of  any  work  set- 
ting influences  both  individual  role  perceptions  and  role 
behaviors. 

t 
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3.  Social  workers  in  the  Air  Force  have  restric- 
ted their  breadth  of  professional  role  perceptions  and 
their  subsequent  role  behaviors  as  a result  of  certain  dis- 
cernible factors. 

Derived  from  these  assumptions  were  specific  vari- 
ables around  which  the  design  of  this  research  was  organ- 
ized. The  manner  in  which  they  and  subsidiary  variables 
were  conceptually  and  operationally  defined  has  been  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  III.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  however, 
these  variables  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  independent  variables  included 

a.  The  nature  of  the  Air  Force  job  setting 
(both  initially  and  presently,  including 
both  performed  services  and  supervisory 
patterns , 

b.  Professional  security, 

c.  Professional  identity, 

d.  Attitudes  toward  supervision  (both  from 
other  social  workers  and  from  members  of 
other  disciplines). 

2.  The  sole  dependent  variable  was  breadth  of  pro- 
fessional role  perception. 

As  already  stated,  additional  variables  of  the 
antecedent  and  intervening  varieties  were  also  included 
in  examining  factors  which  have  had  apparent  effects  on 
breadth  of  professional  role  perception. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


The  field  of  mental  health  has  continued  to  regard 
the  model  of  psychiatric  social  work  as  being  a desirable 
service  emphasis  for  social  workers  in  their  training  and 
practice,  even  to  the  extent  of  equating  the  role  functions 
of  social  workers  with  those  of  members  of  other  mental 

Q 

health  professions.  However,  some  social  work  authors 
have  defined  the  scope  and  responsibilities  of  social  wor- 
kers in  terms  of  preventive  services  as  well  as  remedial 
services,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  practice  setting. 

Lutz  has  stated  that: 

. . . It  is  desirable  that  the  profession  of  social 
work  assume  once  again  the  original  and  traditional 
responsibility  accorded  it  by  society.  This  is  the 
responsibility  to  try  to  achieve  the  solution  of  so- 
cial problems  by  removing  or  altering  their  causes, 
whatever  their  nature,  whether  cultural,  political, 
economic,  or  social  values  and  organization  or  intra- 
personal values,  emotions,  and  ideas.  10 

Lutz  has  further  suggested  that  social  workers  have 
restricted  their  professional  horizons  by  maintaining  a de- 
fensive refuge  in  technical  competence  (specifically  in  the 
areas  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of  psychiatric 


Q 

^William  E.  Henry  and  others.  The  Fifth  Profession 
(San  Francisco*  Jossey-Bass,  1971),  p.  I8l. 

^^Weiner  A.  Lutz,  "Marital  Incompatability , " Social 
Work  and  Social  Problems,  ed.  N.E.  Cohen  (New  York:  Na- 

tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  1964),  p.  320. 
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social  work  as  a preferred  specialty  for  practice),  in 

spite  of  the  indication  that  the  profession  has  not  dealt 

effectively  with  the  broad  social  problems  of  the  community 
1 1 

as  a whole. 

Similarly,  Lourie  has  stated  that  social  v/ork  must 
recognize  social  action  as  a part  of  its  function  in  going 
beyond  remedial  services  by  facilitating  the  adaptation  of 

12 

social  policies  and  institutions  to  changing  social  needs. 

Perlman  has  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  a criti- 
cal examination  of  social  work's  professional  boundaries 
in  certain  practice  settings  by  observing  that: 

. . . In  social  work's  ounce  of  cure  lies  a pound  of 
prevention.  . . social  work  needs  to  take  stock  of  its 
own  prejudices  and  beliefs  which  have  shaped  its  usual 
practices  and  limited  its  operational  scope.  When  pre- 
vention is  seen  as  provision,  new  perspectives  will 
open  to  social  workers.  13 

These  statements  indicate  a desirability  for  so- 
cial work  practitioners  to  provide  an  ever-broadening  scope 
of  service  functions  in  response  to  changing  community 
needs.  Therefore,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  re- 
strictions which  may  arise  to  limit  or  erode  the  continuance 


^^Ibid. 


12 

Norman  V.  Lourie,  "Poverty,"  Social  Work  and  So- 
cial Problems , op.cit. , p.  40 . 

13 

^Helen  Harris  Perlman,  "Unmarried  Mothers,"  Social 
Work  and  Social  Problems , op.cit. , p.  320. 
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of  a broad  services  perspective  by  practitioners  in  the 
field.  The  aim  of  this  research  has  been  to  examina  such 
restrictions  upon  social  work  practice  within  the  context 
of  the  Air  Force  setting. 

SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

In  the  past,  few  Air  Force  social  workers  have  cho- 
sen to  remain  in  the  Air  Force  as  career  officers.  Conse- 
quently, few  have  achieved  a high  order  of  professional 
tenure  and  experience  within  the  Air  Force  setting.  While 
such  tenure  and  experience,  v/here  acquired,  might  in  them- 
selves have  produced  an  increase  in  power  and  a broadening 
of  professional  role  functions,  it  would  appear  that  such 
an  extension  of  service  parameters  simply  has  not  had  a 

chance  of  occurring  in  most  instances  due  to  the  histor- 

. 14 

ically  high  turnover  rate  among  Air  Force  social  workers. 

By  clearly  defining  a range  of  factors  which  may  contribute 
to  the  restricted  role  perceptions  and  behaviors  of  Air 
Force  social  workers,  this  research  has  hoped  to  facilitate 
an  administrative  reconsideration  of  the  purpose  and  func- 
tions of  Air  Force  social  workers.  It  also  has  hoped  to 
help  Air  Force  social  workers  become  more  personally  aware 
of  how  their  feelings  and  attitudes  arise  in  response  to 
the  organizational  setting  and  how  these  feelings  and 


^^McNeil  interview,  op . cit. 
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attitudes  may  subsequently  influence  their  practice  per- 
ceptions and  behavioral  responses. 

CONCLUSION 

Jenkins  stated  that  self-determination  in  profes- 
sional conduct  is  necessary  for  effective  professional  ac- 
tivity. This  professional  autonomy  may  be  considered  to 
connote  a sense  of  freedom  in  choosing  the  range  of  services 
which  one  wishes  to  offer  in  practice.  Perceived  restric- 
tions upon  that  sense  of  professional  autonomy  may  have 
contributed  to  a corresponding  self-restriction  by  Air 
Force  social  v/orkers  upon  their  breadth  of  practice  func- 
tion in  the  face  of  a perceived  threat  from  the  organiza- 
tion where  an  expanded  investment  of  professional  self  is 
concerned . 

Whereas  Jenkins  was  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tional constraints  upon  professional  role  definition,  the 
present  research  was  interested  in  the  self-restrictions 
in  role  perception  that  also  may  have  occurred  as  a func- 
tion of  those  organizational  constraints.  A lack  of 
breadth  in  role  perception  among  Air  Force  social  workers 
v/as  identified  as  a significant  problem.  In  this  regard, 
the  present  research  has  identified  the  dimensions  of  pro- 
fessional security,  professional  identity,  nature  of 

^^Jenkins,  Doctoral  dissertation,  op . c i t . . p.  39. 
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setting  (both  initially  and  presently,  including  both  per- 
formed duties  and  supervisory  patterns),  and  attitudes 
toward  sources  of  supervision  as  additional  factors  which 
needed  to  be  explored,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relationship  between  the  organization  and  the  individual 
but  also  in  responding  to  the  problem  as  stated.  These 
added  dimensions  of  professional  role  function  are  dis- 
cussed from  a theoretical  standpoint  in  Chapter  II. 


Chapter  II 


THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

Chapter  I presented  and  defined  the  problem  that 
was  researched  in  this  study.  Certain  basic  assumptions 
were  presented,  as  well  as  a central  research  question 
growing  out  of  those  assumptions.  In  addition,  the  vari- 
ables for  study  were  presented  in  order  to  provide  a begin- 
ning framework  for  understanding  the  purposes  of  this  re- 
search. Chapter  III  provides  a detailed  explanation  of 
that  framework.  Chapter  II  focuses  on  certain  basic  theo- 
retical considerations  and  previous  research  in  order  to 
provide  a functional  rationale  for  the  selection  of  the 
major  test  variables  that  appear  to  relate  to  the  problem 
at  hand.  Accordingly,  the  divisions  of  this  chapter  deal 
with  each  variable  in  examining  its  properties  as  those 
properties  have  been  examined  by  other  researchers  and 
literary  scholars.  Additional  conceptual  dimensions  that 
are  vital  for  an  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  the 
purpose  and  design  of  this  research  have  also  been  in- 
cluded in  an  effort  to  provide  linkages  between  the  vari- 
ables so  discussed. 

BREADTH  OF  PRACTICE  PERCEPTION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


A restriction  upon  the  breadth  of  role  perception 

16 
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and  role  function  among  Air  Force  social  workers  was  iden- 
tified as  the  problem  of  concern  for  this  study.  Acting 
as  the  dependent  variable  for  the  purpose  of  this  research, 
breadth  of  perception  for  job  function  requires  further 
elaboration  in  terms  of  its  importance  to  the  profession 
of  social  work.  Chapter  I presented  some  material  in  this 
regard  as  an  adjunct  to  the  definition  of  the  problem.  The 
following  discussion  examines  a wider  range  of  theoretical 
and  research  evidence  which  supports  the  idea  that  a pre- 
mium is  placed  upon  breadth  of  professional  role  percep- 
tion and  role  function  by  the  profession  of  social  work  as 
a whole. 

In  the  prevailing  intradisciplinary  dissension  over 
the  relative  professional  status  of  social  work,  some  theo- 
rists have  questioned  the  validity  or  even  the  desirability 

1 

of  social  work's  claim  to  professional  status.  Others 

, * have  logically  derived  conceptual  frameworks  which  would 

I 

appear  to  establish  social  work  as  a legitimate  profes- 
j sional  enterprise,  with  discernible  values,  goals,  methods, 

I 

1 

John  C.  Baird,  "Issues  in  the  Selection  of  Growth 
Goals  for  Social  Work,"  Journal  of  Education  for  Social 
Work,  VIII  (Winter,  1972yi  9-23 5 see  also  Betty  Mandell, 

I "The  Equality  Revolution  and  Supervision,"  Journal  of  Ed- 

[ ucation  for  Social  Work , IX  (Winter,  1973).  ^3-5^;  Ralph 

! E_.  and  Muriel  W.  Pumphrey,  The  Heritage  of  American  So- 

cial  Work  (New  York;  Columbia  University  Press,  196TT, 
p.  305i  Harvey  Spect,  "The  De-professionalization  of  So- 
cial Work,"  Social  Work , XVII  (April,  1972),  3-l6. 
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and  sanctions.  In  his  research,  Jenkins  concluded  that 
social  work  does  meet  the  prerequisite  criteria  for  being 

3 

considered  as  a legitimate  profession  in  its  own  right. ^ 
From  the  time  of  Flexner  until  the  present,  so- 
cial workers  have  continued  to  be  "mesmerized"  by  ques- 

4 

tions  concerning  their  professional  status.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  research,  however,  a basic  assumption  has 
been  taken  that  social  work  is,  indeed,  a profession  whose 
parameters  of  practice  evidence  both  breadth  and  distinc- 
tiveness of  purpose  in  comparison  to  the  parameters  of 
practice  held  by  collateral  service  professions.  In  sta- 
ting this  assumption,  an  acceptance  has  been  made  of  Abra- 
hamson's  definition  of  professions,  as  follows: 

. . . professions  are  those  occupations  which  involve 
the  use  of  knowledge  and  techniques  by  a practitioner 
directly  upon,  or  in  behalf  of,  a client  in  order  to 
maintain  or  induce  in  the  client  a culturally  deter- 
mined and  socially  approved  state  of  well-being.  5 


^Harriet  M.  Bartlett,  The  Common  Base  of  Social 
Work  Practice  (New  York:  National  Association  of  Social 

Workers,  1970),  p.  221;  see  also  E.  Greenwood,  "Attributes 
of  a Profession,"  Social  Work,  II  (July,  1957).  11-17: 

Allen  Pincus  and  Anne  Kinahan,  Social  Work  Practice : Model 

and  Method  (Itasca,  F.E.  Peacock,  1973).  P*  38.  , 

3 

Jenkins,  Doctoral  dissertation,  op . cit . , p.  39. 

4 

Alvan  M.  Block,  "The  Dilemna  of  Social  Work  Edu- 
cation: Restructuring  the  Cirriculum,"  Journal  of  Educa- 

tion for  Social  Work,  VIII  (Winter,  1972Ti  19-23 . 

^Mark  Abrahamson,  The  Professional  in  the  Organi- 
zation (Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  19^7),  p.  12.  • j 
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other  authors  have  discussed  a similar  framework  for  defi- 
nition of  professional  practice.^ 

The  acceptance  of  this  assumption  of  the  profes- 
sional nature  of  social  work  within  the  definitional  con- 
text just  provided  is  important  in  considering  the  signifi- 
cance of  a broad  base  of  professional  practice  in  the  job 
setting.  In  this  regard,  Morris  and  Binstock  have  stated 
that: 

One  boundary  of  social  welfare  as  a profession  can 
be  found  in  those  aspects  of  the  human  condition  which 
public  and  private  organizations  try  to  meet  through 
direct  and  immediate  preventive  or  treatment  measures.  7 

Note  the  inclusion  of  the  term  "preventive"  in 
their  conceptualization  of  the  professional  boundaries  of 
social  work  as  a profession.  In  agreeing  with  a social 
work  practice  focus  that  would  include  prevention  along 
with  the  traditional  remedial  services,  another  author  has 
warned  of  a "prevailing  apprehension"  that  social  workers 
might  have  to  restrict  the  heritage  laid  down  by  Mary  Rich- 
mond and  the  early  social  reformers  in  their  concern  for 
social  reform  as  the  price  of  achieving  a public  acceptance 

Q 

of  their  professional  status.  This  latter  statement  is 


^W.J.  Goode,  "Community  Within  a Communityj  The 
Professions,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXII  (April, 

1957),  194-200. 

7 

Robert  Morris  and  Robert  H.  Binstock,  Feasible 
Planning  for  Social  Change  (New  York*  Columbia  University, 
1966),  p.  20. 

®H.  Bisno,  "How  Social  will  Social  Work  be?,"  So- 
cial Work , I (April,  1956),  p.  56. 
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quite  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  identified  research  prob- 
lem of  a restriction  in  breadth  of  service  perception  among 
Air  Force  social  workers,  who  may  respond  to  just  such  an 
influence  from  public  and  collateral  profession  sanctions. 
Still,  this  research  agrees  with  those  authors  who  assert 

that  the  profession  of  social  work  has  no  greater  need  than 

9 

a "comprehensive  conception  of  its  essential  nature." 

Others  have  stated  that  the  profession  has  success- 
fully defended  a breadth  of  function  that  encompasses  the 
widest  possible  perceptual  scope,  with  a persisting  dual 
focus  on  social  reform  as  well  as  on  individual  well-being.^ 
Several  authors  have  discussed  the  desirability  of  assuring 
a breadth  of  professional  practice  perception  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  a substantial  social  activism  and  social  advocacy 
format  in  the  cirriculum  of  schools  of  social  work.^^  Whit- 
taker  has  summarized  the  concern  of  these  several  authors 
in  his  statement  concerning  the  importance  of  formal  recog- 
nition by  professional  social  work  education  and  practice 


^Gordon  Hearn  (ed.  ),  The  General  Systems  Approach 
(New  Yorki  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  1971),  p.  67. 

^^Baird,  op.cit. , p.  15;  see  also  Werner  W.  Boehm, 
"The  Nature  of  Social  Work,"  Social  Work,  III  (April,  1958), 
16-17. 

^^Bisno,  op.cit. . p.  I6;  see  also  George  A.  Brager, 
"Our  Organization  Man  Syndrome,”  Social  Work,  XIII  (Octo- 
ber, 1968),  p.  101;  Scott  Briar,  Social  Work  Practice  (New 
York:  Columbia  University,  1967),  pp.  19-33;  Martin  Rein, 

"Social  Work  in  Search  of  a Radical  Profession,"  Social 
Work.  XV  (April,  1970),  12-28. 
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of  the  social  mandate  for  an  increasingly  broad  per- 
spective in  practice: 

It  is  clear  that  much  v/ill  have  to  be  changed  in 
the  field  of  interpersonal  helping  if  it  is  to  retain 
its  vitality.  These  needed  changes  include  a greatly 
expanded  view  of  the  professional  helping  role,  a re- 
conceptualization of  problem  strategies  and  an  inte- 
gration of  the  efforts  towards  individual  change  with 
the  larger  ends  of  the  social  reformer.  . . 12 

Social  work  education  has  not  been  entirely  remiss 

in  addressing  this  concern  for  an  expansion  of  the  helping 

role.  Certainly,  schools  of  social  work  do  educate  their 

students  for  a wider  range  of  role  functions  than  suggested 

by  a psychiatric  model  for  casework;  also  included  are  the 

breadth  dimensions  of  consultation,  planning,  and  educa- 
13 

tion.  Supervision  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  force 
lending  to  a widening  of  role  functions  in  some  instances. 

The  actual  methods  and  techniques  that  result  from 
a broad  practice  perspective  could,  in  and  of  themselves, 
provide  a lengthy  research  discussion  which  would  be  tan- 
gential to  the  purposes  of  the  present  research.  Certain- 
ly, there  are  pros  and  cons  to  be  considered  in  any  ap- 
proach adopted  by  social  workers  that  leads  them  towards 
causing  an  impact  on  social  institutions  and  structures. 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a 


12 

James  Whittaker  (ed.).  Social  Treatment  (Chicago: 
Aldine  Publishing,  1974),  p.  21. 

^^Walter  A.  Friedlander  and ‘R  . Z“."  Apte , Introduc- 
tion to  Social  Welfare  (Eng:lewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall. 

I^),  p.  46l. 
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preponderance  of  support  for  the  general  idea  of  a broad 
frame  of  reference  in  defining  the  professional  parameters 
of  social  work. 

Gordon  reflected  this  frame  of  reference  in  defi- 
ning social  work  by  succinctly  stating  that  "a  working  def- 
inition of  social  work  stresses  the  profession  as  a force 

14 

in  society  rather  than  as  a response."  Grinnell  and 

Block  have  echoed  such  a definitional  frame  in  their  focus 

1 5 

on  a commitment  to  social  change.  In  terms  of  actual 
practice  application  of  such  a definitional  frame,  Perl- 
man and  Selby  both  have  emphasized  supporting  the  client's 
own  efforts  towards  environmental  modification  while  but- 
tressing those  efforts  by  seeking  to  favorably  influence, 
on  the  client's  behalf,  all  those  persons  who  impinge  upon 
his  environmental  space. 

Within  an  agency  context,  Smalley  has  stated  that: 

Agency  function  requires  the  worker's  use  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  agency  and  all  the  resources  of 
the  community.  No  agency  should  be  limited  to  a 


14  . . 

William  E.  Gordon,  "Toward  a Social  Work  Frame 
of  Reference,"  Journal  of  Education  for  Social  Work,  II 
(Fall,  1965),  p.  22. 

^^Richard  M.  Grinell,  "Environmental  Modification: 
Casework  Concern  or  Casework  Neglect?,"  Social  Service  Re- 
view,  XLIX  (March,  1973).  208-220;  see  also  Block,  op.cTt. 

^^Helen  Harris  Perlman,  "Social  Components  of  Case- 
work Practice,"  The  Social  Welfare  Forum  (1953).  124-126; 
see  also  Lola  Selby,  "Supportive  Treatment,"  Social  Service 
Review.  XXX  (December,  1956),  400-414. 


single  primary  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose.  17 
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It  would  appear  from  these  numerous  citations  that 
social  work  can  be  identified  as  a broadly  functional  pro- 
fession (within  the  context  provided  by  Abrahamson  and  sup- 
ported by  Jenkins)  because  there  is  clear  support  within  its 
ranks  for  dimensions  of  practice  that  are  clear  and  distinct 
from  the  practice  parameters  of  the  other  service  profes- 
sions with  which  social  work  traditionally  has  been  af- 
filiated. 

An  empirical  study  conducted  by  Taber  and  Vattono 

asked  social  workers  about  their  feelings  concerning  the 

issue  of  tne  distinctive  purpose  of  social  work;  that  is, 

is  social  work  just  to  provide  therapy,  or  is  it  to  engage 

in  social  actions  as  well?  Their  findings  supported  the 

conclusion  of  the  present  research  that  social  workers  in 

general  appear  to  favor  a broad  social  actions  mission  for 

social  work,  even  though  private  practice  and  the  casework 

18 

method  continue  to  be  strongly  endorsed  by  them. 

In  this  regard,  the  coordinated  view  of  casework 
plus  social  reform  as  originally  espoused  by  Mary  Richmond 
continues  to  reflect  the  practice  perceptions  of  most  social 

17 

Ruth  E.  Smalley,  Theory  for  Social  Work  Practice 
(New  York:  Columbia  University,  1967 ) , p.  15^^^^^ 

1 8 

Merlin  A.  Taber  and  Anthony  J.  Vattono,  "Clinical 
and  Social  Orientation  in  Social  Work,"  Social  Service  in 
Review.  XLIV  (April,  1970),  34-^3. 
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The  importance  of  a breadth  of  perception  and  func- 
tion for  social  workers  has  been  established.  The  bulk  of 
this  review  deals  with  factors  which  may  contribute  to  a 
restriction  or  narrowing  of  the  professional  practice  per- 
ceptions and  parameters  of  Air  Force  social  workers.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  Air  Force  social  workers  have 
not  been  alone  in  their  exhibition  of  this  problem  concern. 
Other  studies  have  indicated  that  this  phenomenon  is  common 
among  many  psychiatrically  functioning  workers,  as  the  fol- 
lowing material  demonstrates. 

A comparative  study  by  Ullman  found  that  hospital 

social  workers  reflect  a traditional  casework  orientation 

rather  than  one  incorporating  an  orientation  towards  the 

larger  community  or  even  towards  their  own  organizational 

20 

objectives  within  the  framework  of  their  host  agency. 

Tubove  has  best  stated  this  wider  problem  concern: 

In  embracing  psychiatry,  social  workers  undoubtedly 
acquire  a more  sophisticated  awareness  of  the  subleties 
and  amibguities  of  personality  but  in  the  process  they 
undermine  their  capacity  to  promote  institutional  change 
and  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  mass  depri- 
vation in  an  urban  society.  Psychiatry.  . . deflects 
the  social  worker's  attention  from  the  social  and  cul- 
tural environment.  21 


^^Ibid. 
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Alice  Ullman  and  otheis,  "Activities,  Satisfac- 
tion, and  Problems  of  Social  Workers  in  Hospital  Settings," 
Social  Service  Review.  XLV  (April,  1971).  p.  28. 

21 

Roy  Tubove,  The  Professional  Altruist  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1965),  p.  TT? . 
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The  fact  is  that  a psychiatric  emphasis  of  practice 
does  not  necessarily  negate  the  stated  responsibility  for 
social  workers  to  be  involved  in  preventive  activities. 
Woodward  has  asserted  that: 

. . . Psychiatric  social  workers  should  participate  in 
community  educational  and  consultant  services  in  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  informed  and 
effective  mental  health  work.  22 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  all  social  workers  (in- 
cluding those  of  the  psychiatric  persuasion)  have  a vital 
role  responsibility  at  all  levels  of  prevention,  involving 

an  imaginative  application  of  all  social  work  methods  in 

21 

anticipating  problems  and  needs. 

A comprehensive  practice  capacity  consequently  re- 
quires the  adoption  of  multiple  roles  in  meeting  a com- 

24 

plex  of  client-in-community  needs.  The  following  sec- 
tions deal  with  the  concept  of  role  as  it  impacts  personal- 
ity function  within  system  networks.  Of  particular  concern 
is  the  manner  in  which  roles  become  personally  vital  in  the 
manner  just  stated.  Such  a discussion  necessarily  involves 
consideration  of  the  primary  concepts  of  role  theory  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  assumption  of  roles  influences 


22 

Luther  E.  Woodward,  "Changing  Roles  in  Outpatient 
Clinics,'’  Social  Work,  VI  (April,  I96I),  p.  80. 

21  . 

^Lydia  Rapoport,  "The  Concept  of  Prevention  in  So- 
cial Work,"  Social  Work.  VI  (January,  I96I),  p.  12. 

24 

Herbert  S.  Strean,  "Role  Theory,  Role  Models  and 
Casework,"  Social  Work.  XII  (April,  1967),  p.  61. 


individual  behavior  within  a systems  context.  The  concept 
of  role  conflict  has  been  of  a specific  concern  in  this 
study  for  examining  how  discontinuity  in  occupational  role 
may  be  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  restricted  breadth  of 
perception  in  professional  role  functioning. 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  UNDERLYING  ROLE  PERFORMANCE 

An  understanding  of  basic  role  concepts  is  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  the  specific  theoretical  impact  of 
organizational  role  expectations  upon  social  workers  as  they 
occupy  agency  positions.  In  his  review  of  role  theory  in 
relation  to  social  work,  Deutsch  has  described  the  concept 
of  social  role  as  being  derivative  from  the  concepts  of 

. . 2*5 

social  status  and  position.  ^ These  latter  terms  seem  to 
be  used  interchangeably  in  most  of  the  literature.  The 
preferred  usage  for  this  research  is  position  because  of 
the  hierarchial  connotations  of  status  when  taken  as  a 
subjective  referent.  A position  is  distinct  from  the 
individual  who  occupies  it;  it  is  simply  a collection  of 
rights  and  duties  ascribed  to  or  achieved  by  persons  who 

2 6 

occupay  a socially  discernible  place" in  the  social  order. 

2 *5  . . 

-^Morton  Deutsch  and  R.H.  Krauss,  Theories  in  So- 
cial Psychology  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1965)i  P> 

Kingsley  Dayis,  "Status  and  Related  Concepts," 

Role  Theory:  Concepts  and  Research , ed.  B.J.  Biddle  (New 

York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1966),  pp.  6?-73. 


It  is  a more  general  term  than  office,  which  describes  a 

27 

specific  position  in  an  organizational  setting. 

Individuals  occupy  a great  number  of  positions 

2 8 

within  a number  of  status  systems.  Perlman  has  described 

role  as  a "social  status  in  action. Role  denotes  the 

perception  and  assumption  of  those  behaviors  which  are  im- 

30 

plicitly  stated  by  a given  social  position.  The  emphasis 
of  the  concept  of  role  is  behaviorally  dynamic  when  com- 
pared to  the  more  static  concept  of  position,  even  though 
the  two  are  inextricably  linked  in  the  organization  of  human 
behavioral  responses  to  the  environment.  Roles  are  func- 
tional in  situations  which  contain  prescriptions  for  inter- 
action that  are  culturally  defined  and  are  independent  of 

the  particular  personal  relationships  that  may  otherwise 

. . 31 

exist  between  persons  occupying  the  position.-^ 

The  term,  "role  set,"  is  used  to  describe  the  clus- 
ter of  behaviors  which  a person  assumes  by  virtue  of 


27 

Bruce  J.  Biddle  and  Edwin  J.  Thomas  (eds.).  Role 
Theory I Concepts  and  Research,  Ibid. , p.  66. 

2 8 

Strean,  op.cit. , p.  78. 
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Helen  Harris  Perlman,  Persona : Social  Role  and 

Personality  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  19^6 ) , 

p.  3*^. 

^^Biddle  and  Thomas,  op.cit. , pp.  29-30. 
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Strean,  loc.cit. 
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occupying  a position. As  persons  occupy  positions  within 
a number  of  status  systems,  they  relate  to  others  based  on 
role  sets  that  correspond  to  each  of  those  positions.  Be- 
havior is  enacted  which  is  reflective  of  how  the  position 
defines  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  a position  occu- 
pant should  act  towards  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  his 
position  rights  and  obligations  put  him  in  contact. Thus, 
an  individual's  role  performance  in  a given  position  is  de- 
termined by  (1)  social  norm  demands  and  rules,  (2)  the  role 
performance  of  others  in  their  respective  positions,  (3) 
those  who  observe  and  react  to  that  performance,  and  (4) 

34 

the  individual’s  particular  capabilities  and  personality. 

Merton  has  given  a similar  description  of  social 

role  as  referring  to  "the  behavior  of  status  occupants  that 

35 

is  oriented  towards  the  pattern  expectations  of  others." 
Obviously,  roles  play  a critical  influence  in  the  past  and 
present  socialization  of  individuals  to  changing  environ- 
mental  conditions."^ 


^^Arnold  M.  Rose  (ed.).  Human  Behavior  and  Social 
Processes  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1962 ) , p.  25. 

^^Deutsch  and  Krauss,  op.cit. , p.  244. 

34  . 

Biddle,  op.cit. 

^^Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Struc- 
ture (New  York:  Free  Press,  1968),  p.  41 . 

^^Strean,  op.cit. , p.  79. 
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Another  concept  considered  useful  for  this  research 
was  that  of  role  reciprocity.  This  term  introduces  a sub- 
jective element  in  the  role  performance  process  that  shifts 
the  emphasis  away  from  the  simple  (and  mechariical)  process 
of  acting  out  a prescribed  role  to  devising  a performance 
on  the  basis  of  an  "imputed  other  role."^"^  Thus,  role  sets 
may  be  perceptually  reassessed  in  considerati,.'’  of  the  role 
of  a relevant  other.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  roles  are 
not  transient  masks  that  can  be  taken  on  or  put  aside  at 
will.  While  some  time-limited  roles  do  perm.it  such  an 
emotionally  detached  enactment,  roles  generally  represent 
both  the  forms  in  which  the  total  personality  is  expressed 
and  the  means  through  which  object  relationships  are  ex- 

O D 

perienced  and  internalized  into  the  ego  structure.^ 

Each  person  enacts  and  modifies  roles  according  to 
personal  needs,  knowledge,  and  practice  of  what  the  role  re- 
quires and  to  reciprocal  understandings  of  what  is  expected 
of  the  position  occupant  in  his  social  transactions.^^ 
Feedback  from  others  is  important  and  traditionally  has 

been  emphasized  as  the  most  significant  aspect  of  role  en- 
4o 

actment.  However,  successful  performance  of  some  roles 
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^ Rose,  op.cit. , p. 

23. 

o Q 

-^  Perlman.  Persona, 

op.cit. , p. 

41. 

^^Ibid. . 

p.  42 . 

^^Yvonne  Fraley,  ”A 

Role  Model 

for 

Practice, " 

cial  Service  Review.  XLIII  (June,  1969) i p-  148. 
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becomes  vitol  to  the  intrapsychic  well-being  of  the  indi- 

4l 

vidual;  such  roles  are  called  vital  roles.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  research,  role  sets  derived  from  occupation 
of  a particular  position  within  a specific  organizational 
structure  have  been  considered  as  just  such  a vital  force, 
both  in  the  individual's  intrapsychic  and  extrapsychic  life 
spheres . 

It  would  appear  from  this  discussion  that  action, 
■'eeling,  cognition,  and  transaction  all  are  critical  compo- 
nents in  the  consideration  of  role-related  behaviors.  These 
components  all  serve  to  generate  anticipations  and  expec- 
tations of  the  person's  investment  of  self  with  behavior 
42 

and  with  others. 

In  summarizing  this  discussion  of  role  theory,  Perl- 
man has  provided  a context  which  most  closely  relates  to 
the  subjective  variables  with  which  this  research  was  con- 
cerned. She  has  stated: 

. . . Performance  of  and  adaptation  to  vital  roles  af- 
fects the  inner  self.  . . the  sense  of  belongingness 
within  the  social  system  via  social  support  and  recog- 
nition, security,  and  stability  in  relationship  to  the 
environment.  43 

In  this  manner,  ego  energy  is  freed  up  for  other  pursuits. 

^^Perlman,  Persona , op . cit . , p.  43. 

^^Ibid . . p.  49. 

^^Ibid. , p.  51. 
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ROLE  PERFOR^'^NCE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

The  concept,  social  system,  has  been  used  in  the 
discussion  of  basic  role  concepts.  This  is  because  posi- 
tion and  role  are  assumed  and  performed  within  a social  con- 
text, the  relatedness  of  which  has  been  alluded  to  by  use 
of  the  term,  role  reciprocity.  The  social  system  is  herein 

defined  as  a "structure  of  roles"  with  both  instrumental 

44 

and  expressive  interdependencies.  It  has  also  been  de- 
fined as  "an  interdependent  social  organization  composed 

45 

of  social  roles  played  by  actors  occupying  statuses." 

Systems  theory  seeks  to  overcome  the  vagueness  of  social 
context  in  the  interpersonal  perspective  by  emphasizing  the 
impact  of  the  environment  upon  the  individual  via  the  role 
sets  which  he  enacts.  The  reciprocity  of  roles  would  seem 

to  assure  a stability  of  their  interaction  in  interdependent 

+ 46 

events . 

Studies  have  shown  that  attitudes  and  role  percep- 
tions shift  with  changes  in  the  sanctions  and  recognition 


44 

Howard  Polsky,  "System  as  Patient:  Client  Needs 

and  System  Function,"  The  General  Systems  Approach:  Contri- 

butions toward  an  Holistic  Conception  of  Social  Work , ed. 
Gorden  Hearn  (New  York:  Council  on  Social  Work  Education, 

1971),  p.  13. 

45  ... 

Charles  Atherton,  "The  Social  Assignment  of  Social 

Work,"  Social  Service  Review,  XVIII  (December,  1969  )i  p.  246. 

46 

Polsky,  op.cit. . p.  12. 


motives  which  relate  to  the  internal  equilibrium  of  systems 

47 

where  the  primary  emphasis  is  one  of  adaptation.  The 
maintainence  of  a social  system  requires  a sufficient  pro- 
portion of  its  component  actors  being  adequately  motivated 

so  as  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  perceptual  and  adaptive 

48 

requirements  of  their  role  sets.  Since  social  systems 

theory  assumes  a high  order  of  interdependency  between  events 

within  each  system,  changes  that  occur  in  one  element  of  a 

system  are  likely  to  affect  other  elements  or  even  the  or- 

4q 

ganizational  framework  of  the  system  itself.  This  static 
interfacing  of  events  provided  by  systems  theory  presents 
a way  of  thinking  and  analysis  that  helps  in  understanding 
the  relational  determinants  of  behavior  in  the  person-in- 
situation configuration.^^ 

Social  work  is  just  such  a social  subsystem  that 
is  in  itself  one  component  of  a greater  social  system,  en- 
compassing the  whole  of  society.  Social  work  as  a system 
exists  "to  assist  in  the  mediation  aind  reconciliation  of 

<51 

the  conflicting  demands  and  functions  of  other  systems."-^ 


'Perlman,  Persona,  op.cit. . p.  52. 

48 

Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (Toronto! 
Collier  MacMillan,  1951) » PP-  27-28. 


^Whittaker,  op.cit. , p.  89. 

^%.P.  Janchill,  "Systems  Concepts  in  Casework 
Theory  and  Practice,"  Social  Casework , L (1969),  p.  77. 


^Polsky,  op.cit. , p.  14. 
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This  role  of  social  work  as  an  enabling  subsystem 
which  facilitates  the  effectiveness  and  continuance  of  a 
greater  societal  system  brings  to  light  a further  role 
theory  concept  which  only  acquires  ready  significance  in 
reference  to  the  structure  and  ordering  of  system  components. 
This  is  the  concept  of  role  conflict. 

ROLE  CONFLICT  IN  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

The  types  of  human  subsystems  typically  encountered 
by  social  workers  have  been  characterized  by  certain  uni- 
versally applicable  propositions,  namely; 

1.  Living  systems  respond  to  continuously  increa- 
sing stress,  first  by  a lag  in  response,  then  by  an  over- 
compensatory  response. 

2.  Systems  that  are  successful  in  survival  employ 
the  least  expensive  defenses  against  stress. 

In  this  regard,  Hearn  has  stated  a two-fold  goal  of 
social  work  in  promoting  the  "growth  and  development  of  the 
human  system  and  the  development  of  an  environment  capable 
of  maintaining  the  growth  and  development  of  systems  upon 

it. "53 

What  this  statement  by  Hearn  overlooked  is  that  so- 
cial work,  as  a system  in  and  of  itself,  is  susceptible  to 
the  same  potentially  damaging  forces  of  conflict  and 


5^Hearn,  op.cit.  , p.  66. 
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atrophy  that  affect  the  systems  with  which  it  deals.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  disruptive  forces  that  can  threaten 
the  system  maintainence  of  social  work  as  a profession  is 
that  of  role  ambiguity  and  role  conflict.  Role  ambiguity 
has  been  defined  as  a lack  of  clarity  concerning  the  role 
behavior  expectations  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a given 
position. Similarly,  role  conflict  has  been  defined  as 
"the  opposition  of  role  expectations  for  a position  such 
that  a position  member  cannot  perform  in  terms  of  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time."^^  The  principle  of  role  discon- 
tinuity exists  where: 

. . . there  is  a lack  of  correspondence  between  the 
role  expectations  concerning  one  position  that  an  in- 
dividual has  held  and  the  role  expectations  associ- 
ated with  a different  position  that  he  now  holds.  56 

While  occupations  provide  the  security  of  a posi- 
tion in  a social  system,  a lack  of  clarity  or  a sense  of 
conflict  concerning  their  corresponding  role  behaviors  can 
be  disruptive  both  to  the  individual  subsystems  and  to  the 
social  systems  within  which  they  function.  This  fact 
should  be  as  true  for  social  workers  as  an  occupational 
group  as  for  any  other  occupational  system. 

Wilensky  and  Lebeaux  have  stated  that  social  work 

^^Thomas,  op . cit . . p.  27.  ^^Ibid . 

^^Perlman,  Persona , op. cit. . p.  63. 

^"^Thomas,  op . cit . . pp.  27-28. 
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is  concerned  not  with  the  faulty  parts  of  a system  but  with 


the  viability  of  human  response  and  adaptation  mechanisms 

! cCj 

of  the  system  as  a whole.  ' If  this  concept  is  true  in 
considering  the  relationship  of  social  work  as  a subsystem 

I 

‘ in  its  support  of  other  suosystems  and  of  the  social  system 

as  a whole,  then  it  should  hold  equally  true  in  viewing  in- 
' dividual  social  workers  as  personal  subsystems  who  have 

I • a stake  in  the  support  and  maintainence  of  the  system 

supports  and  boundaries  of  their  profession.  Just  as  the 
systems  model  offers  social  workers  "a  conceptual  framework 

1 

that  shifts  attention  from  individual  characteristics  to 
interaction  and  relatedness,"  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
model  would  carry  over  as  social  workers  perceive  the  inter- 
* action  and  relatedness  of  functions  within  their  profession- 

a]  parameters  of  service. 

However,  beginning  workers  may  often  find  greater 
interest  in  content  pertaining  to  intrapsychic  processes 
(ala  the  psychiatric  subsystem's  role  sets)  than  they  do 
in  content  related  to  broader  social  processes  that  empha- 
size the  social  derivations  and  relatedness  of  client 


^ H.L.  Wilensky  and  C.N.  lebeaux.  Industriali- 
zation and  Social  Welfare  (New  Yorks  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, 1955).  P»  76. 

^^Ann  Hartman,  "To  Think  About  the  Unthinkable," 
Social  Casework . LI  (October,  1970),  p,  U67 . 
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behavior.  Thus,  it  has  appeared  that  there  may  exist  a 
fundamental  conflict  concerning  role  perceptions  and  beha- 
vior between  the  profession  as  a system  and  some  of  its 
individual  practitioners  as  personal  subsystems. 

Separate  research  studies  conducted  by  Brennan 
and  Khinduka  and  by  Olsen  and  Olsen  concerning  the  role  per- 
ceptions and  behaviors  in  organizational  settings  which  have 
a direct  treatment  focus  indicated  that  such  a fundamental 
role  conflict  between  the  profession’s  ideals  and  the  re- 
alities of  the  worker's  particular  role  responses  actually 
does  exist. In  the  former  study,  a gap  was  revealed  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  actual  role  responsibilities  of  juvenile 
probation  officers.  Their  findings  were  so  significant  for 
the  emphasis  and  direction  of  the  present  research  that  a 
detailed  discussion  of  them  is  necessary,  as  follows: 

Each  encumbant  of  a position  in  a bureaucracy  has 
to  perform  a number  of  role  tasks  that  are  incongruent 
with  his  own  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  role 
bundle  for  that  position  and  the  actor's  conception 
of  his  ideal  role  is  at  least  in  part  colored  or  con- 
ditioned by  the  sources  of  his  professional  sociali- 
zation. 62 


^^Roger  R.  Miller,  "Learning  Objectives  of  Begin- 
ning Workers,"  Social  Work . VIII  (January,  I963),  p.  46. 

^^William  C.  Brennan  and  Shanti  K.  Khinduka,  "Role 
Discrepancy  and  Professional  Socialization,"  Social  Work . 

XV  (April,  1970),  87-94;  see  also  Katherine  and  Marvin  Ol- 
sen, "Role  Expectations  and  Perceptions  for  Social  Workers 
in  Medical  Settings,"  Social  Work.  XII  (July,  I967),  70-78. 
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^Brennen  and  Khinduka,  Ibid . . p.  87. 
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Idpntif ication  with  the  professional  subculture 
defines  for  professions  what  is  their  main  task.  . . 

in  the  absence  of  this  anchorage,  they  become  easy  and 
willing  accomplices  of  organizational  demands  that  have 
little  respect  for  one's  sense  of  what  is  profession- 
ally proper.  63 

There  exists  a myth  that  formal  organizations  con- 
tain a rigid,  explicit,  and  clearcut  delineation  of  an 
actor's  role  with  little  or  no  margin  for  shrinkage, 
expansion,  or  other  forms  of  role  redefinition.  64 

This  latter  concern  highlights  the  necessity  to 
explore  and  clarify  the  various  determinants  of  role  per- 
ception conflicts  as  they  exist  for  those  social  workers 
who  express  a perception  of  role  function  that  is  at  odds 
with  the  role  expectations  of  their  profession. 

The  following  discussion  examines  the  external  and 
internal  mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  role  conflict 
and  ambiguity,  where  these  events  occur.  A parallel  dis- 
cussion involves  how  organizations  influence  and  shape 
the  behaviors  of  their  employees  within  the  context  of 
the  internal  and  external  adaptation  mechanisms  that  are 
employed  by  these  workers.  Implications  from  this  mater- 
ial also  have  been  related  to  the  specific  occupational 
position  of  social  workers  who  occupy  primary  psychia- 
tric role  function  capacities.  While  these  two  sections 
represent  an  extension  of  the  conceptual  presentation  that 
already  has  been  made,  they  also  serve  to  shift  the  focus 
of  this  review  into  the  area  of  the  specific  independent 
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Ibid. , p.  92. 


Ibid. . p.  R7. 
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variable  dimensions  of  study  as  they  have  been  seen  to 
relate  to  the  dependent  variable  dimension,  that  of  per- 
ceptions of  breadth  of  practice  function  by  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers. 

The  first  of  these  independent  variables  that  was 
utilized  was  that  of  professional  security.  It  was  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  internal  and  external  mechanisms  that 
are  utilized  for  the  resolution  of  role  conflict.  It  was 
considered  as  an  affective  dimension  of  role  perception, 
taken  in  terms  of  willingness  to  risk  self  professionally 
and  measured  in  terms  of  degree  of  felt  comfort  in  perfor- 
ming specific  services.  The  aspects  of  role  conflict  reso- 
lution that  follow  are  directed  at  just  such  a concern, 
i.e.,  the  individual's  relative  feelings  of  safety  vs.  risk 
in  investing  himself  emotionally  in  a specific  role  set 
and  in  a particular  occupational  position. 

EXTERNAL  RESOLUTION  OF  ROLE  CONFLICT  FOR  SECURITY 

External  mechanisms  for  resolution  of  role  conflict 
were  regarded  by  this  researcher  as  those  measures  under- 
taken by  the  individual  or  on  the  individual's  behalf  in 
modifying  his  environment  in  such  a way  so  as  to  promote 
his  feelings  of  role  security  and  to  minimize  his  feelings 
of  role  conflict  or  ambiguity. 

Thomas  has  discussed  mechanisms  for  the  resolu- 
tion or  elimination  of  role  conflict  in  those  positions 
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where  formal  role  performance  is  expected  and  required. 

His  framework  included  the  following: 

1.  Preferential  selection,  or  role  performance 
which  is  consistent  with  only  one  set  of  the  opposing  role 
expectations . 

2.  Compromise,  or  incorporating  some  elements  of 
both  sets  of  role  expectations  into  the  role  set. 

3.  Avoidance,  or  anticipating  and  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  occupation  of  a position  that  involves  role 
conflict . 

Elimination  of  role  conflict  by  achieving  con- 
sensus over  how  to  perform  a new  role. 

5.  Elimination  of  conflict  by  removing  the  person 
from  the  position  altogether. 

6.  Eliminating  the  position  itself  as  being  poten- 
tially too  destructive  to  the  social  system  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual subsystems  which  are  its  component  elements. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Thomas’  emphasis 
for  the  resolution  and  elimination  of  role  conflict  within 
a system  is  reflective  of  his  behavioristic  background,  with 
its  corresponding  emphasis  upon  externally  discernible  phe- 
nomonen.  However,  other  theorists  have  dealt  with  certain 
internal  mechanisms  which  also  have  been  seen  as  effectively 
dealing  with  felt  role  conflict  or  ambiguity.  Their 


^-^Thomas,  op.  cit.  . pp.  27-28.  ^^Ibid. 
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material  was  important  to  this  research  not  only  in  terms 
of  presenting  a comprehensive  framework  for  considering 
role  conflict  resolution  but  for  providing  a logical  frame- 
work supporting  the  rationale  for  the  selection  of  one  of 
the  specific  variables  that  v'as  selected  by  this  researcher 
in  examining  the  problem  of  restriction  of  breadth  in  social 
worker  role  perception. 


INTERNAL  RESOLUTION  OF  ROLE  CONFLICT  FOR  SECURITY 


Internal  mechanisms  f,;jr  resolution  of  role  con- 

* 

flict  have  been  regarded  herein  as  those  measures  under- 
taken by  the  individual  himself  in  modifying  his  internal 
cognitive  structure  (his  gestalt  concerning  an  environmen- 
tally determined  role  set)  in  such  a way  so  as  to  promote 
his  feelings  of  role  security  and  to  minimize  his  feelings 
of  role  conflict  or  ambiguity. 

The  concepts  of  congruity  and  dissonance  as  applied 
to  the  resolution  of  role  conflict  by  internal  means  appeared 
to  bear  considerable  relevance  for  the  variable  of  personal 
security  in  performance  of  occupational  role  expectations. 
These  concepts  have  been  specified  and  dealt  with  empiri- 
cally  by  Festinger.  ^ In  his  early  work,  Festinger  employed 
the  terms,  "dissonance  and  consonance,"  to  refer  to  relations 


^7 

'Leon  Festinger,  A Theory  of  Cognitive  Dissonance 
(Stanfordi  University  Press,  1957)?  see  also  Leon  Festin- 
ger, Conf 1 ict . Decision,  and  Dissonance  (Stanford:  Uni- 

versity Press,  196^) . 
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which  exist  between  pairs  of  elements,  or  cognitive  per- 

68 

ceptions  concerning  the  external  environment.  Dissonance 
has  been  defined  as  the  existence  of  non-fitting  relations 
among  cognitions;  correspondingly,  cognitive  dissonance  has 
been  regarded  as  "an  antecedent  condition  which  leads  to 

69 

activity  oriented  towards  dissonance  reduction."  In 
other  words,  dissonance  between  one's  prior  perceptions, 
beliefs,  and  behaviors  concerning  a role  set  and  the  current 
impinging  reality  factors  gives  rise  to  internal  pressures 
to  eliminate  that  dissonance  via  intrapsychic  as  well  as 
extrapsychic  means.  Thomas  has  provided  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  extrapsychic  means  of  role  conflict  resolu- 
tion, as  has  been  discussed.  The  intrapsychic  mechanisms, 
as  stated  by  Festinger,  includes 

1.  Initial  understanding  of  the  perceptual  con- 
flict involved,  followed  by  a cognitive  re-translation  and 
distortion  of  it  into  more  acceptable  terms. 

2.  Rejection  of  the  impinging  reality  perceptions 
as  invalid  (not  representative  of  the  real  situation)  and 
consequently  not  requiring  a behavioral  response. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  reality  factors,  but  only  as 
an  exception  to  general  and  more  typical  experiences. 
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Festinger,  A Theory,  Ibid . . p.  9« 
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4.  Adoption  of  the  reality  perceptions  as  valid 

and  therefore  requiring  behavioral  change  as  well  as  cog- 
...  70 

nitive  reorganization. 

Incorporation  of  and  adaptation  to  impinging  real- 
ity factors  that  are  dissonant  with  prior  experience,  per- 
ceptions, and  expectations  typically  occurs  when: 

1.  Adoption  of  the  reality  elements  involves  novel 
or  attractive  inputs  for  which  the  respondent  has  had  no 
prior  cognitive  referents  (or  only  those  of  a highly  ideal- 
istic nature). 

2.  The  individual  has  previously  felt  unresolved 
cognitive  conflict  and  indecision  (hence,  low  security) 

71 

concerning  the  performance  of  the  role  set  in  question. 

These  aspects  of  Festinger's  theory  parallel  the 
theories  of  Piaget,  according  to  which  intelligence  attempts 
to  function  as  an  integrated  whole  which  produces  a corol- 
lary drive  towards  equilibrium  (the  most  central  dimension 

72 

of  systems  theory) . 

Two  closely  interdependent  functions  of  intelli- 
gence are  organization  and  adaptation.  Organization  in- 
volves  the  cognitive  processes  which  previously  have  been 
discussed.  Adaptation  involves  two  components,  called 

> 

’^^Ibid.  . pp.  42-47. 
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Festinger,  Confl ict.  op.cit. . pp.  92-120. 
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A.NI.  Kroll  and  others.  Career  Development i Growth 
and  Crisis  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons'!  1970),  p.  55- 
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assimilation  and  accommodation.'^^  Assimilation  has  been 

defined  as  the  perception  of  new  elements  in  the  environment 

which  appear  to  be  so  desirable  as  to  necessitate  their  be- 
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ing  taken  in  and  integrated  with  established  elements. 
Accommodation  has  been  defined  as  the  modification  of  old 
perceptions  so  as  to  allow  integration  of  the  new  (that  is, 
a revision  of  existing  gestalts).'^  These  processes  of 
adaptation,  coming  from  a learning  perspective,  have  been 
seen  as  having  close  parallels  to  the  theoretical  concepts 
of  Festinger  in  explaining  essentially  the  same  phenomena. 
Both  appear  to  satisfactorily  explain  how  conflict  and  am- 
biguity in  role  expectations  can  be  handled  by  the  individ- 
ual in  his  affective  adaptation  to  a occupational  position. 

The  social  group  in  this  perceptual  context  be- 
comes at  once  a major  source  of  cognitive  dissonance  for 
the  individual  and  a major  vehicle  for  eliminating  and  re- 
ducing the  dissonance  which  may  already  exist  for  him.  Thus, 
processes  of  social  communication  and  social  influence  are 
"inextricably  interwoven  with  processes  of  creation  and 
reduction  of  dissonance 

As  dissonance  is  reduced,  a sense  of  comfort  and 
security  in  role  performance  increases.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  eliminating  dissonance  is  to  discard  one 
set  of  cognitive  elements  in  favor  of  another,  something 

“^^Ibid.  "^^Ibid.  "^^Ibid. 
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"^Festinger,  A Theory,  op.  cit.  , p.  177. 
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which  can  often  only  be  accomplished  if  one  finds  sig- 
nificant others  who  agree  with  the  cognitions  that  one 

77 

wishes  to  retain  or  maintain.  The  dissonance  between 
one's  own  opinion  and  knowledge  of  a contrary  opinion 
voiced  by  another  person  is  greater  if  the  other  is  impor- 
tant or  attractive  to  the  individual.  Thus,  the  maintain- 
ence  of  a sense  of  professional  security  often  may  demand 
a transcending  of  the  system  boundaries  of  one's  own  pro- 
fession and  forming  a new  role  set,  adopted  from  the  role 
sets  of  a collateral  profession  which  has  greater  influ- 
ence and  prestige  within  the  organization.  A similar  im- 
pact upon  the  worker's  sense  of  professional  identity  (ano- 
ther major  variable  dimension  of  this  study)  has  been  ex- 
plored more  fully  in  a later  section  of  this  review. 

Festinger  has  noted  that  a person  usually  accepts 

the  opinions  and  values  of  the  position  into  which  he  has 

moved  if  he  wishes  to  find  consonance  between  his  opinions 

and  his  related  behaviors.  People  who  occupy  a certain 

role  or  position  respond  to  the  expectations  which  others 

have  of  that  role  or  position.  The  key  point  here  is  that 

"the  person  who  moves  into  a new  role  is  not  a victim  of 

this  influence  but  actually  seeks  it  out"  in  order  to 

"7  R 

avoid  internal  tensions  and  disharmony. ' Again,  the  need 
for  personal  comfort  and  security  overrides  the  sense  of 


’^’^Ibid.  . p.  180.  '^^Ibid.  . p.  274. 
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alliance  to  the  role  sets  derived  from  prior  identification 
with  a parallel  occupational  subsystem. 

Later  work  by  Festinger,  as  supported  in  research 
conducted  by  Feather  and  others,  reported  that  subjects 
often  deliberately  expose  themselves  to  dissonant  informa- 
tion."^^ This  finding  would  seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
equilibrium  premise  underlying  systems  theory  as  well  as 
the  proposed  need  for  maintainence  of  a sense  of  security 
by  whatever  adaptive  mechanisms  are  deemed  necessary.  How- 
ever, this  finding  is  satisfactorily  explained  if  one  con- 
siders the  need  to  maintain  and  revitalize  a system,  so 
that  its  dissolution  through  atrophy  is  prevented.  If  pre- 
senting cognitions  are  perpetually  consonant  with  prior 
knowledge,  there  will  be  no  motivation  to  learn  and  gain 
new  knowledge  that  is  important  for  the  development  of  the 
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self  in  its  progression  towards  some  idealized  end.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  deliberate  perception  of  dissonant  cogni- 
tive elements  may  provide  a surveillance  function  that  gives 

strength  to  the  original  persuasion  and  action  by  providing 

8 1 

a critical  contrast  to  what  has  been  the  cognitive  set. 
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Festinger,  Conflict,  op . cit . , p.  85. 

RO 

Lewis  Coser,  The  Functions  of  Social  Conflict 
(New  York:  Free  Press,  1956),  pp.  121-13^1 

O 4 

Jay  G.  Blumer  and  Elihu  Katz,  The  Uses  of  Mass 
Communications  (Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Publishing,  197^ ) , p. 

24. 
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In  such  a //ay  is  the  individual  reassured  of  the  inherent 
rightness  of  his  stance  and,  thereby,  of  the  security  of 
his  position  within  the  system.  It  would  appear  that  se- 
lective perception  of  dissonant  cognitive  elements  in  the 

system  may  be  vital  for  constructive  maintainence , growth, 
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and  security  of  the  self-concept. 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  individuals  who  are 
rated  as  being  highly  confident  show  a greater  readiness 
to  risk  exposure  to  dissonant  information  than  do  less  con- 
fident persons. It  would  appear  that  a balanced  state 
between  congruent  perceptions  and  the  sentiments  connected 
with  them  is  preferable  to  an  unbalanced  state,  but  there 
always  remains  a tendency  to  leave  the  comfortable  equi- 
librium to  seek  the  new  and  stimulating,  where  some  degree 
of  self-confidence  in  occupational  role  exists,  especially 

as  confidence  in  mastery  of  present  role  demands  is  increa- 

• T ^ 34 

singly  secured. 

Hilton  has  stated  that  the  reduction  of  dissonance 
among  a person’s  beliefs  about  himself  and  his  environineiit 

Q c 

remains  the  major  motivation  of  career  decision  making.  ^ 

It  is  comforting  and  self-supportive  to  make  a selection 

82  83 

'^Ibid.  '’Pestinger,  Conflict , op . cit . 

84« 

Coser,  op . cit . 

^^Edwin  L.  Herr,  Decision  Making:  and  Vocational  De- 
velopment (New  Yorki  Houghton  MTfflin,  1970),  p.  21. 
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and  then  rationalize  its  propriety  while  suppressing  the 

costs  of  its  unrealistic  components  through  various  self- 

deceptive  devices.  The  chooser  may  know  that  there  are 

other  alternatives  which  previously  were  attractive  or  which 

he  even  previously  may  have  pursued,  but  they  gradually  lose 

their  appeal  as  he  becomes  entrenched  in  the  rightness  of 

the  course  which  he  has  chosen,  complete  with  its  elements 

that  are  dissonant  with  the  other  options  in  the  prior  ex- 

86 

perience.  A career  process  is  thereby  launched  which 
Super  has  characterized  as  "ongoing,  continuous,  and  gen- 
erally irreversible."®'^ 

Subsequent  vocational  decision  making  reduces  the 
range  of  further  vocationally  related  experiences  as  the 
individual  becomes  too  heavily  committed  to  a course  of  ac- 
tion to  change  or  recognize  the  need  for  change  (so  long  as 
he  is  getting  along  reasonably  well  in  the  situation),  un- 
til such  time  as  the  stimulation  of  novel  experiences  be- 
comes necessary  for  maintainence  and  growth  of  the  system 
that  has  evolved. 

This  discussion  of  the  internal  adaptation  to  role 
ambiguity  and  conflict  as  provided  by  cognitive  dissonance 
theory  has  lent  considerable  support  to  the  research  vari- 
able of  professional  security  as  a factor  related  to  job 
role  perception  and  performance.  The  next  section  examines 

®^Ibid.  ®'^Ibid.  . p.  27. 
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other  issues  concerning  organizational  influences  upon  in- 
dividual role  behaviors  as  they  have  related  the  research 
variable  of  professional  identity  to  breadth  of  role  per- 
ception and  performance. 

ROLE  PERCEPTION,  VOCy\TIONAL  CHOICE,  AND  IDENTITY 

The  importsince  of  self-concept  in  role  perception 
and  performance  has  been  dealt  with  extensively  in  liter- 
ature dealing  with  individual  career  development.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  have  been  those  career  development  theories 
which  view  the  process  as  that  of  developing  and  implemen- 

88 

ting  the  relationship  of  self-concept  to  position  role  set. 
Researchers  in  this  field  have  found  that  the  occupational 
sense  of  security  and  comfort  (which  has  just  been  discussed) 
is  inversely  related  to  the  discrepancy  between  (1)  self- 
concept  and  occupational  role,  (2)  ideal  occupational  con- 
cept and  occupational  role,  and  (3)  self-concept  and  ideal 

8q 

occupational  role  concept.  ^ 

Ginzberg  has  stated  that! 

. . . Career  development  denotes  the  lifelong  sequence 
and  pattern  of  an  individual's  work-related  behavior 
. . . it  is  a continual  process  of  working  out  a com- 
promise between  the  self  and  the  reality  opportunities 
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Samual  H.  Osipow,  Theories  of  Career  Development 
(New  York:  Meredith  Corporation,  I96FT,  p.  117. 

^^Ibid. . p.  140. 
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and  limitations  of  the  world.  90 

Thus,  career  development  is  part  of  the  emerging 
cognitive  structure  of  the  self  as  it  relates  to  the  en- 
vironment. As  such,  vocational  self-concept  forms  a vital 
part  of  personal  identity. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  explain  just  what 
this  research  has  meant  by  the  term,  personal  identity,  so 
that  aspects  of  the  concept,  as  they  have  been  related  to 
professional  identity,  may  be  understood  in  an  examination 
of  the  interactions  between  organizational  structure,  pro- 
fessional identity,  and  the  breadth  of  role  perception 
within  the  organization. 

Solomon  has  described  personal  identity  as  refer- 
ring to  "those  unique  aspects  of  the  individual  which  dif- 

9 1 

ferentiate  him  from  all  others."  However,  the  person 
also  maintains  a social  identity,  which  is  comprised  of 
those  categories  and  attributes  which  are  imputed  to  him 
by  society.^  In  other  words,  two  aspects  of  a person's 
identity  are  made  up  of  the  individual's  distinguishing 
characteristics  which  differentiate  him  from  all  others. 


90 

E.  Ginzberg  and  others.  Occupational  Choice:  An 

Approach  to  a General  Theory  (New  York:  Columbia  UniversTty, 

1951).  p.  35. 
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Barbara  Solomon,  "Conceptualizations  of  Identity 
in  Social  Work  Practice,"  The  Social  Service  Review,  XLI 
(March,  I967),  p.  ?. 
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coupled  with  the  extent  to  which  he  is  like  some  or  all 
others  in  the  social  system  in  terms  of  positions  and  role 
sets.^^  These  two  aspects  are  synthesized  into  the  indi- 
vidual's ego  identity,  or  "his  subjective  sense  of  his  own 
situation  and  his  own  continuity  and  character  resulting 

from  the  integration  of  his  internal  and  external  life  ex- 
94 

periences . " 

Ego  identity,  in  turn,  is  crucial  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintainence  of  the  capacity  to  perceive  and  per- 
form role  sets  effectively  for  the  gratification  of  self  as 
well  as  the  social  subsystems  which  provide  the  positions 
that  i.ave  been  occupied. The  perception  and  perfor- 
mance of  an  occupational  role  set  would  appear  to  be  one 
of  these  crucial  functions  of  the  ego  identity,  so  that 
occupational  identity  (or,  as  in  the  case  of  this  research, 
professional  identity)  may  be  regarded  as  a vital  aspect  of 
the  ego  identity  formation. 

The  development  of  a sense  of  occupational  identity 
evolves  from  a cognitive  decision  making  process,  concerning 
the  individual's  vocational  choice  and  including  the  develop- 
mental steps  of  anticipation,  exploration,  crystallization, 
choice,  implementation,  adjustment,  reformation,  and  inte- 
gration.^^ 


^^Ibid.  ^^Ibid..  o.  5. 

^^Ibid 

^^Kroll,  op.cit.,  p.  66. 
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These  latter  concepts  were  influenced  by  the  work 

of  Erikson  in  the  formulation  of  psychosocial  steps  in  the 

97 

development  of  personality.  In  a model  formulated  by 
Tiedeman  and  O'Hara,  the  developmental  step  of  anticipa- 
tion results  as  a function  of  the  awareness  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a career-related  problem  that  requires  a solution, 

98 

accompanied  by  personal  adjustment  to  that  solution.  Ex- 
ploration involves  the  withholding  of  self-investment  in 
the  seeking  of  problem  resolution  as  the  cognitive  proces- 
ses explore  the  parameters  and  the  nature  of  that  problem 

in  relation  to  the  self-concept;  that  is,  the  vocational 
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role  is  mentally  tried  on  for  size.-^^ 

This  research  has  inferred  that  part  of  the  explor- 
atory process  involves  cognitive  referencing  of  the  problem 
to  previous  life  experiences  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  choice  options  fit  with  one's  prior  behavioral 
repertoire  and  values.  Successful  referencing  of  the  po- 
tential career  decision  to  prior  experience,  values,  and 
goals  results  in  a solution  of  the  vocational  choice  prob- 
lem through  crystallization  of  the  vocational  role.  Self- 
investment subsequently  occurs,  thereby  resulting  in  a de- 
liberate choice  to  enter  the  particular  role  and  to  make  it 
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^ Erik  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society  (New  York: 
Norton  and  Company,  19^3 )i  pp.  247-269. 
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a part  of  one's  self-concept . This  commitment,  in 
turn,  leads  to  implementation  of  the  vocational  role  through 
work-related  behaviors,  usually  by  actual  assumption  of  a 
job. 


In  the  critical  adjustment  phase,  the  person  has 

become  defensively  invested  in  the  solution  to  which  he  has 

102 

become  committed  as  his  vocational  choice.  He  remains 

somewhat  malleable  in  his  behavioral  focus  during  this 
phase,  reacting  to  any  and  all  environmental  pressures 
with  adaptive  responses.  Gradually,  he  begins  to  adopt  a 
repertoire  of  behavioral  traits,  the  performance  of  which 
further  alters  and  refines  his  self-concept.  Finally,  the 
self  becomes  relatively  abaindoned  to  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  the  vocational  group  during  the  step  of  reformation, 
wherein  many  aspects  of  personal  self-concept  maintainence 
become  secondary . 

Only  after  the  person  re-establishes  a sense  of 
internal  equilibrium  through  achieving  a certain  objectiv- 
ity about  the  group  purpose  (via  successful  role  behavior 
experiences  within  the  group)  does  the  final  phase  of  inte- 
gration occur.  This  integration  involves  the  regaining 
of  a balance  between  personal  and  vocational  self-concept 
maintainence  and  developmental  needs,  with  a behavioral 
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emphasis  upon  behaviors  that  reciprocally  support  each 
aspect  of  the  self.^*^^ 

The  particular  impact  of  the  adjustm.ent  and  inte- 
gration factors  has  received  particular  attention  in  the 
present  research,  with  a focus  upon  their  influence  on  the 
formation  of  a sense  of  professional  purpose  and  identity. 

It  has  been  observed  that  external  adjustment  and 
internal  integration  factors  form  the  basis  for  resolution 
or  elimination  of  role  conflict  in  a variety  of  life  posi- 
tions. In  the  same  light,  the  processes  of  differentiation 
and  integration,  as  basic  cognitive  processes,  interplay 
throughout  a career.  Just  as  the  individual  is  faced 

with  psychosocial  crises  in  the  development  of  his  overall 
sense  of  identity,  career  development  involves  adaptation 
via  the  mechanisms  that  have  been  discussed.  Two  aspects 
of  career  development,  decision  and  action,  provide  the 
basic  framework  for  the  constructs  of  differentiation  and 
integration . 

The  set  of  decisions  employed  by  an  individual  in 
seeking  congruence  between  his  own  and  social  expectations 
constitutes  the  essence  of  vocational  development,  assuming 


^Q^ibid. 

^^^Joseph  Zaccaria,  Theories  of  Occupational  Choice 
and  Vocational  Development  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970), 

p.  47. 

lO^ibid. 
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that  the  context  of  relevance  for  the  anticipation  ajod 
implementation  of  each  is  understood.  It  appears  that  the 
individual  tries  to  choose  a career  in  which  he  can  employ 
his  interests  and  capacities  in  such  a way  so  as  to  satisfy 
and  be  congruent  with  his  values  and  goals;  however,  he 
must  also  continually  weigh  his  alternative  opportunities 
and  the  limitations  of  his  environment  in  order  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  contribute  or  detract  from 

his  securing  a maximum  degree  of  harmony  in  his  work  exper- 
109 

lence. 

Once  an  occupational  choice  is  made  and  the  individ- 
ual begins  to  conceive  of  a particular  occupational  identity 
for  himself,  any  discrepancy  which  he  perceives  between 
his  self-concept  and  the  role-related  perceptions  will  mo- 
tivate attitude  chajige  towards  seeking  congruity  between  the 
sets  of  perceptions. 

Herzberg  has  discussed  maintainence  and  motiva- 
tional factors  v/hich  enhance  identification  of  self  with  a 

111 

particular  vocation.  Maintainence  factors  are  those 
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Robert  M.  Roth  and  others  (eds.),  The  Psychology 
of  Vocational  Development  (New  York:  Meredith  Corporation, 

1968).  p.  99. 

^^^Ibid. . p.  262. 
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Frederick  Herzberg,  "One  More  Time — How  do  You 
Motivate  Employees?,"  Harvard  Business  Review  (January- 
February,  1968),  pp,  53-62 . 
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components  of  the  work  environment  which  are  required  for 
the  individual  to  maintain  at  least  a minimally  satisfac- 


tory life  style  and  to  adequately  meet  his  basic  needs  so 

112 

that  he  will  have  potential  for  vocational  motivation. 

These  maintainence  factors  include  sufficient  pay  and  bene- 
fits, the  acceptability  of  the  physical  environment,  and  a 
supportive  management  structure.  However,  full  investment 
of  self  with  a particular  organization  in  such  a way  as  to 
produce  harmony  between  the  self-concept  and  the  ideal  self- 
concept  requires  that  certain  higher  level  motivational  fac- 
tors be  fulfilled.  These  include  achievement,  recognition, 
responsibility,  challenge,  and  a chance  for  occupational 
growth  and  advancement . ^ 

There  also  exist  factors  which  decrease  the  chance 
of  integration  between  vocational  self-concept  and  personal 
self-concept  and  which  weaken  the  likelihood  of  one's  re- 
maining in  a particular  occupational  role.  These  include: 

1.  An  exposure  to  a malevolent  environment  (such 
as  excessive  demands,  a lack  of  support,  or  failure  to 
meet  maintainence  and  motivational  needs). 

2.  A high  opportunity  for  change  of  career  through 
the  availability  of  perceived  occupational  alternatives. 

3.  A high  heterogeneity  among  these  perceptual 
alternatives,  coupled  with  a certainty  of  knowledge  about 

^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. 
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them. 

4.  A premise  regarding  the  career  decision  as  being 
a reversible  one  (even  though  most  vocational  development 

literature  has  suggested  that  it  is  not). 

1 

5.  Outside  social  pressures. 

If  people  could  be  entirely  logical  in  selecting 
their  career  patterns  or  even  specific  job  roles,  it  would 
follow  that  congruity  would  be  high  between  self-concept 
and  perception  of  role  expectations  in  relation  to  career 
self-concept.  However,  studies  have  shown  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  to  choose  occupations  that  are  in- 
appropriate for  their  level  of  skills  and/or  aptitudes. ^ 

An  adjunct  question  arises  in  regards  to  what  happens  to 
personal  perception  of  role  function  when  an  individual 
enters  a career  that  largely  is  incongruent  with  previous 
training  and  experience.  This  latter  concern  has  been  a 
major  focal  point  for  the  present  study  in  terms  of  its 
impact  upon  breadth  of  professional  role  perception. 

IDENTITY  WITH  THE  PROFESSION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Pumphrey  and  Pumphrey  have  described  a profession 
asi 

. . . a brotherhood--  almost,  if  the  word  could  be 
purified  if  its  invidious  implications,  a caste.  Pro- 
fessional activities  are  so  definite,  so  absorbing  in 


^^^Roth,  op. cit. . p.  443.  ^^^Ibid. , p.  292. 
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interest,  so  rich  in  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
they  completely  engage  their  votaries.  The  social  and 
personal  lives  of  professional  men  and  of  their  fami- 
lies thus  tend  to  organize  around  a professional  nu- 
cleus. A strong  class  consciousness  develops.  116 

Zaccaria  has  stated  that  differentiation,  integra- 
tion, and  the  development  of  independence  characterize  the 

meeting  of  developmental  tasks  in  the  formation  of  a sense 

117 

of  vocational  identity.  These  concepts  appear  to  be 

closely  related  to  Kroll's  concepts  that  previously  were 
discussed  as  forming  the  basis  for  the  vocational  decision 
making  process  that  precedes  occupational  identity  forma- 
tion . 

If  these  principles  are  valid  in  examining  the 
formation  of  occupational  identity,  they  should  equally  be 
valid  in  application  to  the  derivative  subsystems  of  the 
professional  occupations.  The  following  discussion  has 
sought  to  establish  a logical  framework  for  considering 
the  major  research  variable  of  professional  identity  as  it 
may  have  an  impact  upon  subsequent  professional  role  per- 
ceptions and  behavior. 

First  of  all,  the  person  who  is  identified  with  a 

given  profession  must  have  a sense  of  its  knowledge  base, 

goals,  methods,  and  sanctions  (both  from  the  public  and 

118 

from  other  professions).  Professional  identity  formation, 
1 1 6 

Pumphrey  and  Pumphrey,  op.cit. , p.  302. 

117  . . I 118 

Zaccaria,  op.cit. . p.  5^.  Bartlett,  op.cit. 
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as  suggested  by  Meyer,  is  a vital  role  task  for  every  so- 
cial worker. Professional  identity  can  be  regarded  as 
the  inner  acceptance  of  and  emotional  investment  in  the 
basic  values,  purposes,  and  methods  of  the  discipline  as 
they  are  taught  in  the  classroom  and  experienced  in  the 
field.  Both  the  internalization  of  knowledge  and  the  in- 
vestment of  self  in  that  knowledge  equally  contribute  to 

120  . . • 

this  sense  of  professional  identity.  The  individual  who 

enters  a profession  generally  is  exposed  to  these  factors 
during  his  formal  education.  These  factors  then  serve  as 
a catalyst  for  the  process  of  professional  identity  forma- 
tion. 

The  first  step  of  this  process  involves  professional 

self-awareness.  Professional  self-awareness  concerns  a 

perception  of  professional  values,  goals,  and  activities 

as  being  congruent  with  and  corresponding  to  personal 

values,  goals,  and  desired  pursuits.  Self-awareness  in 

and  of  itself  involves  resistance  to  incongruent  feedback 

121 

which  may  cause  distortions  in  self-perception. 

Developing  out  of  self-awareness  is  a sense  of  felt 


1 IQ 

^Marguerite  S.  Meyer,  "Dimensions  of  Professional 
Identification,"  Paper  presented  at  Supervisor's  Symposium, 
June,  1971 1 Texas  State  Welfare  Department,  Austin,  Texas. 

120ibid. 


■^Chris  Argyris,  Integrating  the  Individual  and  the 
Organization  (New  Yorki  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1964),  p.  Zh . 
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competence  and  self-esteem,  a conscious  positive  evaluation 

of  personal  worth  in  relation  to  the  values,  goals,  and  ac- 

122 

tivities  of  the  profession.  This  stage  also  involves 

a sense  of  being  able  to  fulfill  those  values,  goals,  and 

activities  in  a personally  and  professionally  satisfying 

manner.  Success  in  professional  pursuits  also  yields  a 

satisfaction  in  career  choice,  a sense  of  rightness  con- 

123 

cerning  the  course  of  career  development. 

Such  a sense  of  professional  satisfaction  results 

in  what  Martin  Buber  has  described  as  a sense  of  confirma- 
1?4 

tion.  Confirmation  in  the  professional  sense  involves 

the  perception  and  acceptance  of  positive  feedback  from  the 

professional  community,  the  lay  community,  and  the  client 

community  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  one's  profes- 

125 

sional  responses  to  client  needs.  The  person  perceives 

himself  as  successful  in  his  relationship  to  his  profes- 
sion. This  research  has  regarded  this  phase  of  confirmation 
as  the  most  vital  one  for  professional  identity  formation; 
in  fact,  it  has  equated  confirmation  with  the  initiation 
of  a conscious  sense  of  professional  identity.  The  concep- 
tual and  operational  definitions  of  professional  identity 
that  were  employed  by  this  research,  as  stated  in  Chapter 
III,  reflect  this  view  of  the  concept. 


^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. . p.  28.  ^^^Ibid. 

^^^Ibid. 
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Following  Zaccaria,  it  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  differentiation,  integration,  and  the  development 
of  independence  all  serve  to  sustain  a sense  of  professional 
identity  after  it  has  been  established  through  the  process 

1 p Z 

of  confirmation.  Professional  differentiation  involves 

perceptions  by  the  self  and  others  of  the  professional  as 
having  unique  and  specialized  responses  to  offer  in  poten- 
tial service  situations  in  comparision  to  the  potential  re- 
sponses of  collateral  professional  disciplines,  which  may 
be  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  same  or  to  similar  problem 
situations.  Prof essl-.ial  differentiation  also  involves  a 
continuing  ability  to  place  a value  on  one's  own  profession 
that  is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  value  one  places  on  the 
activities  and  the  identity  of  members  of  collateral  pro- 
fess i on  s . ^ ^ 

Professional  integration  denotes  that  success  in 
fulfilling  all  of  the  other  developmental  criteria  for  pro- 
fessional identity  formation  eventually  results  in  a fusion 
between  perceived  professional  identity  attributes  and  per- 
sonal attributes,  so  that  profession  becomes  an  inherent 
part  of  self  that  is  as  vigorously  defended  as  are  all  other 
parts  of  the  self  (as  suggested  in  the  Pumphrey  and  Pumphrey 
definition).  Further  life  and  career  experiences  are 


sought  to  continually  reinforce  this  sense  of  total  self. 
Intellectual  curiosity  is  aroused  at  this  point  and  chal- 
lenges or  demands  upon  self  for  performance  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  potentially  threatening,  but  rather  as  containing 

potential  for  further  broadening  of  the  scope  and  depth  of 

129 

professional  identity  and  for  enriching  the  whole  self. 

At  this  point  of  professional  integration,  the  in- 
dividual becomes  able  to  regard  his  professional  identity 
as  dynamic  and  capable  of  continued  growth  through  risk 
taking  experiences.  A static  defense  of  professional  self 
no  longer  is  required  or  important  for  self-maintainence  of 
professional  identity.  Consequently,  the  factor  of  profes- 
sional independence  emerges.  The  individual  has  become 
self-reinf orcing  and  self-maintaining.^^® 

If  this  process  of  professional  identity  formation 
always  managed  to  proceed  in  such  a harmonious  manner 
within  organizational  systems,  it  is  likely  that  the  problem 
of  a restricted  sense  of  professional  role  perception 
which  was  the  concern  of  this  study  would  not  be  of  the 
significance  that  previously  was  indicated  to  be  the  case. 
Therefore,  it  seems  apparent  that  other  factors  may  inter- 
vene to  retard  or  disrupt  this  process,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  external  forces  intervene  to  disrupt  the  process 
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Festinger,  Conflict,  op, cit. . p.  85. 
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Zaccaria,  op.  cit . 
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of  personal  identity  formation  as  discussed  by  Erikson. 

The  following  sections  have  examined  the  factors 
of  (1)  the  professional  practice  emphasis  of  the  host  agen- 
cies within  which  social  workers  function  and  (2)  the  source 
and  extent  of  the  professional  supervision  received  by  so- 
cial workers  as  it  affects  their  attitudes  towards  super- 
vision. These  factors  have  been  regarded  by  this  study 
as  two  further  independent  variables  which  may  have  had 
importance  in  their  impact  upon  the  dependent  variable 
dimension  of  breadth  of  perception  in  professional  role 
function. 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  AND  NATURE  OF  SETTING 

The  nature  of  the  occupational  setting  within 
which  a social  worker  performs  his  role  expectations  was 
the  third  major  variable  of  this  research  which  was  ex- 
plored in  its  relationship  both  to  the  dependent  variable 
of  breadth  in  professional  role  perception  and  to  the 
other  variables  which  have  been  discussed. 

The  particular  job  setting  is  of  special  impor- 
tance in  focusing  reality  perceptions  as  well  as  in  deter- 

132 

mining  service  function  parameters.  In  turn,  this  fo- 

cusing effect  involves  role  modeling  and  patterning  of 
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Erikson,  op.cit. 
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^ Harold  M.  Proshansky  and  others,  Environmental 
Psychology  (New  Yorki  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1970 ) , 

pp.  3S6-397. 
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professional  behaviors  and  values  according  to  the  expec- 
tations of  those  persons  (usually  supervisors)  within  the 
agency  environment  who  either  determine  agency  policy  or 

who  actually  perform  agency  functions  and,  thereby,  pro- 

133 

vide  the  normative  expectations  of  that  agency.  In  this 

light,  Zald  has  stated  that  the  employing  organization  ap- 
pears to  largely  determine  the  nature  of  the  role  set  ex- 

134 

pectations  perceived  and  performed  by  the  social  worker. 

A study  conducted  by  Sims  and  Spray  concerning  the 
similarities  between  the  four  mental  health  professions 
found  that  social  workers,  more  frequently  than  members  of 
other  collateral  professions,  are  influenced  by  their  actual 
work  experiences  so  as  to  modify  their  subsequent  occupa- 

13  < 

tional  interests  and  related  job  satisfactions . It  was 

also  noted  that  social  workers  are  distinguished  from  the 
members  of  the  other  professions  by  the  higher  frequency 
with  which  they  report  the  need  to  achieve  affiliation  with 
others  (not  just  members  of  their  own  profession).  The 
choice  of  a psychiatric  specialty  seems  to  be,  for  social 
workers,  more  a product  of  exposure  to  the  field  and  of 
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^■^John  J.  Horwitz,  Team  Practice  and  the  Special- 
ist (Springfield I Charles  Thomas,  1970),  p.  49. 


sion  (San  Francisco,  Jossey-Bass,  1971),  p.  3. 


^^^Mayer  N.  Zald,  Practice  in  Organizing  for  Commun 
ity  Welfare  ( Chicago j Quadrangle  Books , 196? ) , pp.  31-32. 

^^^William  E.  Henry  and  others.  The  Fifth  Prof es- 
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influence  by  practicing  professionals  than  of  their 
training  and  peer  contacts. This  viewpoint  is  in  kee- 
ping with  the  theoretical  position  of  the  cognitive  dis- 
sonance theories  of  role  adaptation  in  the  face  of  role 
conflict,  as  has  been  discussed  earlier. 

One  question  raised  by  the  Sims  research  was  whether 
or  not  there  is  a significant  difference  in  practical  ap- 
plication between  casework  and  psychotherapy,  a question 

137 

echoed  by  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry. 

If  the  existing  differences  are  minimized  in  the 
job  setting,  the  identification  with  profession  for  social 
workers  obviously  becomes  even  more  blurred  as  a result. 

Henry  has  maintained  that  mental  health  profession- 
als constitute  a self-selected  subsystem  of  their  own  which 
can  and  should  be  identified  in  terms  distinctive  from  the 
parameters  of  their  parent  disciplines.^^®  Goode  also  has 
stressed  the  idea  that  alj.  members  of  a given  occupational 
group  are  alike  and,  thereby,  can  better  by  identified  by 
their  occupational  speciality  than  by  their  profession  of 
origin. 

^^®Ibid. . p.  131. 
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-''Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry,  On 
Psychotherapy  and  Casework  New  York:  GAP  Publications, 

VII  (1969),  p.  39. 

^^®Henry,  op.cit. . p.  3.  ^^^Goode,  op . cit. 
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However,  others  have  warned  the  service  professions 

of  over-responding  to  the  suggestion  of  a synthesization  of 

the  entire  range  of  interdisciplinary  activities  into  one 

uniform  model.  In  this  regard,  Horwitz  has  suggested  that 

interdisciplinary  team  work  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a 

symbolic  acceptance  of  the  contention  that  all  professions 

are  equally  able,  much  less  that  differences  in  expertise 
140 

are  unimportant.  This  viewpoint  contends  that  the  prac- 

ticing professional  should  recognize  the  desirability  of  a 
comprehensive  perspective,  involving  pooled  efforts  in  cer- 
tain service  situations  while  maintaining  jirofessional  in- 

141 

tegrity  in  his  own  field. 

Despite  this  warning  from  Horwitz,  some  social  wor- 
kers have  continued  to  be  attracted  to  the  psychiatric  model 
when  they  enter  an  interdisciplinary  practice  situation. 

This  problem  of  interdisciplinary  diffusion  of  the  profes- 
sional self  has  provided  the  focus  for  the  rest  of  this 
discussion  of  the  impact  of  type  of  job  setting  upon  pro- 
fessional self-perception . 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SETTING 

As  a collaborative  discipline,  social  work  often 
has  become  embedded  in  bureaucratic  organizational  struc- 
tures. A basis  for  cognitive  conflict  immediately  ensues 


1 4n  1 4l 

^Horwitz,  op.cit. . p.  112.  Ibid. 
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in  such  situations,  since  the  social  worker  in  the  bur- 
eaucracy is  faced  with  serving  two  masters.  The  first  is 
his  professional  self,  with  its  background  of  knowledge, 

beliefs,  and  expertise.  The  second  is  his  employing  agency 

142 

with  its  own  particular  demands  and  constraints. 

Wasserman  conducted  a study  of  newly  affiliated 
social  workers  who  reported  no  prior  experience  in  working 
together  as  members  of  a professional  collectivity.  Their 
experience  with  the  bureaucratic  system  resulted  in  a 
reinforcement  and  a stimulation  of  defensive  behaviors 
rather  than  a promotion  of  constructive  coping  and  adapting 
behaviors,  while  they  remained  in  a state  of  functional  dis- 
equilibrium throughout  most  of  their  early  experiences  with 
the  organization. Schein  and  Bennis  have  stated  that,  by 
working  in  organizations  rather  than  independently,  social 
workers  have  been  encouraged  to  identify  more  with  organi- 
zational models  that  reflect  the  organization's  value  system 
than  with  the  values  and  role  expectations  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. 
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Harry  Wasserman,  "The  Professional  Social  Worker  i 
in  a Bureaucracy,"  Social  Work , XVI  (January,  1971),  pp.  88-  j 
94.  ! 

^^^Ibid.  I 
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Edgar  H.  Schein  and  Warren  G.  Bennis,  Personal  j 
and  Organizational  Change  Through  Group  Methods  (New  Yorki  ' 
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The  collaboration  of  different  professions  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  latter-day  service  organiza- 
tion where  social  work  is  concerned,  but  the  emphasis  pro- 
vided by  the  organization  might  best  be  upon  a division  of 
labor  among  equals.  That  is,  while  the  professional  be- 
havior of  each  person  within  the  organization  may  become 
subject  to  general  consent,  each  person  should  maintain 
primary  responsibility  for  his  particular  function  as  it 

differs  from  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  other 

. . . 14*1 

disciplines  under  similar  conditions. 

Cohn  has  stated  that  the  maximum  utilization  of 

teams  would  be  achieved  through  an  operation  which: 

. . . would  permit  the  fullest  use  of  the  unique  con- 
tribution of  each  profession  on  the  team.  . . based 
on  an  equality  among  members.  The  institutionalized 
subordination  of  the  professional  contributions  of 
social  work  leads  to  an  assimilation  by  the  social 
worker  with  the  high  prestige  profession  on  the 
team,  the  one  to  whom  he  has  ascribed  the  decision 
making  role.  The  social  worker  is  in  danger  of  re- 
ducing his  professional  usefulness  by  yielding  his 
own  professional  base  while  assimilating  the  pro- 
fessional orientation  of  the  leading  profession.  The 
psychiatric  social  worker  on  the  psychiatric  team  be- 
comes a little  psychiatrist,  absorbing  psychiatric 
modes  of  thinking,  values,  and  preferences  and  or- 
ganizing his  own  professional  performance  and  con- 
tribution accordingly.  146 

Thus,  the  nature  of  the  setting,  particularly  where 
interdisciplinary  team  operations  are  concerned,  appears  to 


^^^Pumphrey  and  Pumphrey,  op.cit. , p.  30^* 
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Yona  Cohn,  "The  Social  Worker  in  the  Multi- 
Disciplinary  Team,"  Social  Service  Quarterly,  XIV  (/Autumn, 
1971),  p.  40. 
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bear  strong  implications  for  the  maintainence  and  orienta- 
tion of  one's  sense  of  professional  identity  as  well  as  for 
the  role  adaptations  resultant  from  a need  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  professional  security  within  the  organizational 
system. 

Borenzweig  has  traced  the  historical  move  to  affil- 

147 

iation  by  social  work  with  the  psychoanalytic  movement. 

It  appears  that  the  wide  intellectual  legitimacy  given  to 
Freudian  interpretation  of  human  behavior  fifty  years  ago 
led  to  their  acceptance  by  caseworkers.  Social  workers 
diminished  the  importance  of  Mary  Richmond's  social  diag- 
nostic focus  with  its  basis  on  the  rational  model  of  human 
behavior.  Richmond  herself  applauded  the  insights  of  psy- 
chiatry, yet  warned  that  the  profession  was  "leaning  too 

heavily  on  individual  psychology  and  neglecting  studies  of 

148 

the  mental  reactions  of  the  small  group."  It  now  ap- 

pears that,  in  the  process  of  adopting  the  psychoanalytic 
model,  there  were  negative  side  effects  created  by  dis- 
carding or  diminishing  the  importance  of  other  traditional 

149 

social  work  roles.  ^ Borenzweig  concluded  thatj 

. . . When  the  social  work  profession  accepts  a theory 
such  as  psychoanalysis,  it  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
new  involvement  creates  losses  caused  by  what  the  pro- 
fession must  discard  from  its  current  knowledge  and 
techniques.  150 


l47 

Herman  Borenzweig,  "Social  Work  and  Psychoanalytic 
Theory,"  Social  Work , XVI  (January,  1971),  I3-I6. 

^^^Ibid. , p.  14.  ^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. . p.  I6. 
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It  appears  from  these  statements  that  social  work 
is  a field  that  has  continued  to  experience  some  difficulty 
in  maintaining  its  units  of  practice  differentiation,  espec- 
ially when  interdisciplinary  team  operations  in  psychiatric 
settings  are  involved.  This  difficulty  may  have  led  to 
problems  in  achi<'ving  optimal  use  of  social  work  personnel 
through  specialii^ation . Where  such  specialization  has  oc- 
curred (such  as  in  psychiatric  social  work),  it  has  been 

noted  that  social  workers  appear  to  readily  accept  their 

1 *51 

status  as  an  aincillary  group  to  other  disciplines. 

This  research  previously  has  quoted  Brager  concer- 

1 *52 

ning  the  "organizational  man"  syndrome.  ^ That  is,  com- 
mitment to  agency  taken  as  a hallmark  of  professionalism 
(rather  than  as  a necessary  concomitant  of  employment)  of- 
ten results  in  over-identification  with  the  goals  and  tra- 
ditional strategies  of  the  agency,  with  a consequent  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  organizational  and  profes- 
1 'll 

sional  roles. 

In  terms  of  the  problem  which  this  research  has  ex- 
plored, it  appears  that  the  willingness  by  many  social  wor- 
kers to  function  in  a role  capacity  that  is  subordinate  to 


^^^Alvin  Zander  and  others,  Role  Relations  in  the 
Mental  Health  Professions  (Ann  Arbor:  University  o?~Mich- 

igan  Press,  1957)»  P*  5* 

i Brager,  op.cit,  ^^^Ibid. 
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psychiatry  and  to  rely  upon  that  profession  for  guidance 
may  reduce  the  social  worker's  spontaneity  and  readiness 
to  experiment,  thereby  narrowing  his  perceptual  scope  of 
function. Such  a limitation  on  the  social  worker's  pro- 
fessional security  in  broadening  his  scope  of  activities 
appears  to  result  in  a phenomenon  identical  with  that  which 
has  been  observed  among  many  Air  Force  social  workers  (i.e., 
a restriction  of  their  breadth  of  practice  perceptions  and 
functions ) . 

A study  conducted  by  Barker  and  Briggs  into  the  role 
relationships  of  state  hospital  personnel  found  that  the 
social  work  role  indicated  by  the  consensus  of  social  wor- 
kers, administrators,  and  psychiatrists  as  having  prime  im- 
portance was  that  of  "providing  concrete  social  services  to 
the  patient  directly Developing  service  resources  and 
doing  preventive  or  public  relations  work  were  listed  nearly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  priorities  in  role  function  by 
all  groups  in  describing  proper  social  work  responsibilities. 

While  social  work  personnel  expressed  the  ideal  of  working 
towards  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  so  as  to  pro- 
mote better  mental  health  via  prevention  (a  sentiment 
similarly  expressed  by  the  group  in  Jenkins'  study),  they 

^^^Anselm  Strauss  and  others,  Psychiatric  Ideologies 
and  Institutions  (New  York:  Free  Press^i  1964),  p.  83. 

^^^Robert  L.  Barker  and  Thomas  L.  Briggs,  Differ- 
ential Use  of  Social  Work  Manpower  (New  York:  National  As- 
sociation o7~ Social  Workers^  19681,  p.  85.  I 
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evidenced  a commitment  to  devoting  their  actual  work  en- 
ergies to  those  things  which  were  considered  as  more  urgent 
(inevitably  meaning  direct  patient  care).  ^ 

While  much  of  the  literature  which  Barker  and 
Briggs  reviewed  indicated  that  mental  health  program  per- 
sonnel have  a primary  obligation  to  work  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  social  conditions  that  would  result  in  better 
mental  health,  such  an  activity  (while  claimed  as  a prov- 
ince of  social  work)  was  ranked  low  as  an  actual  service 

priority  by  all  professional  groups,  with  psychiatrists 

• 1 67 

ranking  it  the  lowest  of  all  social  work  role  expectations. 

If  the  social  service  departments  in  mental  health  settings 
are  responsive  to  this  expectation  of  both  administration 
and  peer  professionals,  it  belies  the  common  conception 
that  there  has  been  occurring  a substantial  movement  among 
social  workers  towards  broader  social  involvement.  ^ 

This  discrepancy  between  real  and  ideal  motives 
was  explained  by  Barker  and  Briggs  in  role  status  identi- 
fication terms.  Since  psychotherapy  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple activity  of  psychiatrists,  and  since  psychiatrists 
have  traditionally  enjoyed  the  highest  level  of  esteem 
and  authority  in  the  medical  setting,  it  has  appeared  that 
other  professionals  have  placed  a priority  on  emulating 
psychiatrists  so  that  their  esteem  and  authority  might 


^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. . p.  95-  ^^^Ibid. 
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be  shared  in  at  least  a vicarious  manner. 

The  study  further  stated  the  concern  that: 

. . . Many  NASW  social  workers  do  not  want  the  broad 
social  mandate  that  has  been  claimed  for  their  organ- 
ization. Many  seem  to  want  to  be  left  alone  to  do  the 
job  that  they  recognize  as  important  and  that  seems  to 
call  on  the  highest  level  of  their  skill.  They  wish 
to  do  psychotherapy.  160 

However,  the  authors  (social  workers  themselves) 
pointed  out  the  shortcoming  of  such  a rationale  in  prac- 
tice: 


If  this  (conducting  psychotherapy)  is  the  objective 
of  the  social  worker,  he  will  never  achieve  the  recog- 
nition he  craves,  because  the  mandate  for  providing 
psychotherapy  generally  and  properly  belongs  with  the 
psychiatrist.  A member  of  a discipline  whose  contri- 
bution is  restricted  to  an  activity  that  another  pro- 
fession. can  do  better  is,  as  a general  rule,  only  an 
ancillary  person,  an  expedient  to  the  shortage  of  psy- 
chiatrists. He  does  not  have  a distinct  job  in  his 
own  right  and  his  occupation  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  permitted  him  by  the  members  of  another 
profession.  He  can  thus  never  lay  claim  to  being  a 
professional  on  his  own.  l6l 

The  study  concluded  with  the  admonition  that  a so- 
cial service  organization  will  never  achieve  its  objectives 

of  optimum  personnel  utilization  until  it  finds  some  means 

1 62 

of  differentiating  the  activities  of  its  staff. 

The  failure  to  promote  or  maintain  differentiation 
in  function  is  not  solely  attributed  to  the  social  worker, 
however.  Arnoff  has  discussed  the  rigidities  of  the 


^^^Ibid. . p.  148.  ^^^Ibid. . p.  157.  ^^^Ibid. 
^^^Ibid. 


jurisdictional-hierarchial  lines  of  authority  in  mental 
health  agencies,  stating  that: 


. . . These  rigidities  require  workers  in  other  areas 
or  new  kinds  of  personnel  to  be  absorbed  and  controlled 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  existing  professional  pre- 
rogatives. 163 

While  acknowledging  that  psychiatry  has  provided 
the  core  knowledge  and  skill  content  to  social  workers  in 
their  in-service  training  for  mental  health  practice,  he 
predicted  that  such  heretofore  ancillary  professions  will 
gradually  become  less  willing  to  follow  the  leadership  of 

psychiatry,  especially  as  the  demands  of  the  communities 

^ • 164 

become  more  pressing. 

Other  theorists  and  researchers  have  also  dealt 
with  interdisciplinary  team  role  relations.  Horwitz  ob- 
served that  overlap  of  recognized  boundaries  of  competence 
is  commonplace  on  interdisciplinary  teams. In  referring 
back  to  research  conducted  by  Festinger,  cognitive  overlap 
of  this  nature  allows  a lesser  sense  of  stress  and  internal 
conflict  in  selecting  among  alternative  behaviors  as  the 
qualitative  distinctions  between  them  decrease. Hor- 
witz continued  in  the  same  vein  by  observing  that  "team 
operations  almost  invariably  engender  a continuing  process 
of  role  clarification  and  redefinition--  a fair  amount  of 


^^^F.N.  Arnoff  and  others.  Manpower  for  Mental 
Health  (Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing^  I969 ) . p.  196. 

^^^Ibid . , p.  62.  ^^%orwitz,  op ■ cit . , p.  19. 

^^^Festinger , A Theory , op. cit, , p.  4l. 


negotiation  seems  necessary 
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Thus,  confusion  about 


role  definition  becomes  manifest,  although  the  felt  con- 
flict over  this  confusion  may  not  be  apparent. 

In  examining  the  leadership  of  teams,  Horwitz  found 
that  leadership  often  devolves  upon  the  individual  whose 
profession  dominates  the  organization  under  whose  auspices 


the  group  practices, 


Consequently,  acculturation  to  the 


way  of  life  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  may  be  accompanied 
by  some  attenuation  of  the  individual's  working  ties  with 

169 

his  primary  occupational  reference  group. 

As  his  ties  to  the  group  of  original  affiliation 
stretch  thin,  his  occupational  role  may  be  perceived 
by  his  erstwhile  associates  as  a repudiation,  and  a 
circular  process  of  continuing  dissociation  and  pro- 
gressive alienation  may  ensue.  The  worker  may  there- 
upon develop  a new  professional  self-image  and  turn 
towards  different  reference  groups.  . . colleagues  in 
the  higher  status  discipline  may  be  the  ones  to  whose 
values  the  practitioner  orders  his  behavior.  Indeed, 
the  worker  who  is  impatient  with  the  narrowing  bonds 
of  his  own  profession's  expertise  can  derive  deep 
satisfaction  from  practice  in  an  interdisciplinary 
team.  170 

This  rationale  corresponds  quite  closely  to  that 
presented  earlier  in  relation  to  role  definition  as  an 
aspect  of  self-identity  and  in  relation  to  the  cognitive 
dissonance  phenomenon. 

Horwitz  concluded  by  observing  that  there  are  set- 
tings in  which  it  is  a condition  of  employment  that  workers 


Horwitz,  op . c i t . , p.  I6. 
^Ibid.  ^’^^Ibid. . p.  42. 
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abandon  all  traditional  self-images  and  accommodate  to 

the  "local  legend  that  all  therapeutic  personnel  consti- 

171  . • 

tute  one  single  occupation."  This  idea  certainly  is 

reminescent  of  the  viewpoint  expounded  by  Henry,  as  dis- 
cussed earlier.  The  Air  Force  medical  corps  certainly  fit 
within  the  category  of  such  a setting.  Yet,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  external  pressure  may  be  only  part  of  the  profes- 
sional de-identification  phenomena  which  has  been  discussed. 
The  internal  adaptive  mechanisms  that  come  into  play  as  a 
result  of  placement  of  an  individual  in  a job  role  setting 
that  varies  from  his  primary  training  may  exert  very  real 
pressures  to  reduce  the  resultant  self-role  conflict  by 
triggering  a set  of  conforming  behaviors  which  may  even 
exceed  adaptive  necessity  as  the  person  receives  the  rein- 
forcing supports  of  higher  esteemed  professions. 

Researchers  have  made  the  following  remarks  con- 
cerning manpower  utilization  in  mental  health  programs: 

Roles  should  be  as  clearly  defined  as  possible, 
vdth  functions  as  definitive  as  feasible.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  some  overlapping  always  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  give  complete  coverage  to  patients.  But 
vague,  ill-defined  and  duplicating  roles  are  unfor- 
tunate for  the  patients,  highly  destructive  of  morale 
in  personnel,  and  dysfunctional  in  organizations.  . . 

It  would  seem  rational  that  when  professions  of  dif- 
fering status  and  with  different  amounts  of  prepara- 
tion and  reward  have  precisely  the  same  functions  in 
roles  in  the  treatment  of  patients,  then  the  differ- 
ential status  and  rewards  received  become  problematic. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  role  and  training  of 
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Ibid . , p.  46. 
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the  social  worker  must  be  developed.  We  will  need  to 
sei"ve  as  liason  between  patient  and  community,  serving 
as  the  integrating  mechanisms  for  the  patient  in  his 
various  contacts  with  social  institutions.  . . If  the 
profession  does  not  assume  this  role,  then  we  will  have 
to  develop  a new  profession  for  this  purpose.  172 

In  summarizing  this  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
the  organizational  setting  upon  the  breadth  of  role  per- 
ception, the  professional  identity,  and  the  professional 
security  of  social  workers,  it  seems  appropriate  to  con- 
sider what  some  authors  would  substitute  for  the  hier- 
archial  professional  organization  between  disciplines  that 
has  been  so  commonly  found  in  psychiatric  settings. 

Mandell  has  stated  that  a shift  from  hierarchial 
organization  to  equalitarianism  in  staff  relationships  in- 
volves a reassessment  of  the  professional  identities  of 
each  staff  member.  Psychiatrists  appear  to  derive  "con- 

siderable narcissistic  gain"  from  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  others,  and  social  workers  apparently  have  not 

. . 174 

failed  to  gratify  their  needs  in  this  regard.  Yet,  as 

stated  by  Dana  and  Sheps: 

. . . Interpersonal  behavior.  . . is  an  entity  of  its 
own  that  does  not  require  members  of  related  profes- 
sions to  think  alike  but  rather  to  act  together.  . . 

It  askb  that  the  professional  person  put  problem  ahead 
of  profession  and/or  institutional  auspices  and  accom- 
modate particular  professional  knowledge  and  skills  to 


172 

Thomas  Carlsen,  Social  Work  Manpower  Utilization 
in  Mental  Health  Programs  (New  Yorkj  Syracuse  University, 
196S),  p.  7. 

^"^^Mandell,  op . cit . , p.  46.  ^"^^Ibid . 
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the  collective  exercise  of  professional  responsibil- 
ities in  the  assessment  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  175 

Practitioners  in  all  professional  disciplines  and 
in  all  interdisciplinary  organizational  settings  might  do 
well  to  consider  the  ramifications  of  this  insight. 

ROLE  PERCEPTION  7\ND  SUPERVISION 

The  type  of  job  socialization  experiences  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  social  workers  as  most  important  to 
their  professional  competency  and  growth  has  been  that  of 

■1  o Z 

supervision,  from  whatever  source.  Thus,  it  appears 

that  the  supervisor  provides  the  social  worker  with  his 
most  significant  role  model. 

The  following  sections  of  this  review  have  dealt 
with  the  final  variable  dimension  of  concern  for  this  re- 
search, that  of  the  source  and  extent  of  professional  super- 
vision as  it  affects  workers'  attitudes  toward  different 
sources  of  supervision  and  as  it  influences  their  breadth 
of  professional  role  perception.  Some  relationships  between 
this  variable  and  the  other  major  research  variables  also 
have  been  considered  in  this  discussion  of  the  role  of  sup- 
ervision as  an  influence  upon  professional  role  perceptions 
and  expectations. 


17  c 

-^Bess  Dana  and  C.G.  Sheps,  "Trends  and  Issues  in 
Interprofessional  Education,"  Journal  of  Education  for  So- 
cial Work.  IV  (Fall,  1968),  pp.  35-41. 
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'Henry,  op. cit. . p.  180. 
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Role  Perception  and  Social  Work  Supervision 

Charlotte  Towle  once  described  social  work  super- 
vision as  "an  administrative  process  with  an  educational 
purpose,"  a statement  which  clearly  emphasizes  the  view 
of  supervision  as  a process  involving  the  functions  of  ad- 
ministration and  teaching  in  a related  and  interdependent 

177  ... 

manner.  ' ' Berkowitz  has  echoed  this  vlev^’polnt  by  stating 

the  equal  importance  of  the  administrative  and  the  educative 
functions  in  supervision.^"^®  However,  his  discussion  mainly 
focused  on  the  administrative  process,  including: 

1.  Implementation — the  process  of  creating  the 
conditions  and  providing  the  instruments  which  help  to  get 
the  job  done  effectively  and  efficiently,  while  additionally 
supporting  utilization  of  appropriate  channels  for  insti- 
tutional modification  where  needed. 

2.  Integration--  the  process  of  helping  the  worker 
view  his  role  behavior  within  the  context  of  the  total  agen- 
cy program  and,  thereby,  establishing  identity  with  that 
program . 

3.  Evaluation--  the  process  of  providing  critical 
feedback  to  the  worker  regarding  his  successes  or  failures 

177  . . . 

Margaret  Williamson,  Supervision:  New  Patterns 

and  Processes  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1961),  p.  26 . 
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Sidney  Berkowitz,  "The  Administrative  Process 
in  Casework  Supervision,"  Techniques  of  Student  and  Staff 
Supervision  (New  York:  Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 

ica , 1962 ) , p.  26. 
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in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  well  as  in  his  inte- 

179 

gration  of  his  skills  and  values  with  those  of  the  agency. 

Mary  Hester  has  further  supported  the  administrative 
aims  of  social  work  supervision  in  stating  that  "the  pur- 
pose of  supervision  of  staff  in  a social  agency  is  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
organization  exists."^®®  The  goals  for  the  learner  become 

integration  of  knowledge,  development  of  skills  in  practice, 

1 8 

and  (almost  as  an  after-thought)  personal  emotional  growth. 
The  emphasis  here  was  that  change  by  the  new  worker  is  re- 
quired in  his  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  since 
the  new  is  different  and  therefore  opposes  what  has  been 
learned  before,  or  at  least  what  has  been  familiar.  As  the 
emotional  equilibrium  is  thus  disturbed,  the  integrative 
processes  of  the  ego  are  supported  by  the  supervisor  until 

a resolution  of  the  I'elationship  of  self  to  the  occupational 

1 ft? 

setting  is  achieved. 

Williamson  has  followed  suit  in  proclaiming  that: 

. . . The  ultimate  objective  of  worker  supervision  in 
a group  service  agency.  . . is  to  implement  agency  pur- 
poses and  plans,  and  continually  to  deepen  the  quality 


^^^Ludwig  Berkowitz,  "The  Administrative  Process  in 
Casework  Supervision,"  Techniques  of  Student  and  Staff  Super- 
vision , Ibid. . p.  26. 
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Mary  C.  Hester, "Educational  Process  in  Super- 
vision," Techniq ues  of  Student  aind  Staff  Supervision , Ibid.  , 

p . 16 . 


of  the  service  through  which  the  agency  seeks  to  ex- 
press its  purposes.  . . Growth  and  development  of  wor- 

kers as  persons  do  not,  in  themselves,  constitute  the 
end  to  which  the  supervisory  process  is  directed.  183 

In  discussing  the  supervisor's  role,  each  of  these 
authors  has  seemed  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  super- 
visor facilitating  an  adjustment  by  the  worker  to  the  or- 
ganization (even  to  the  extent  of  unlearning  and  relearning) 
than  with  the  supervisor  supporting  and  maintaining  the 
prior  identification  and  the  professional  socialization  of 
the  new  worker.  This  emphasis  for  social  work  supervision 
appears  to  neglect  the  importance  of  professional  identity 
maintainence  in  favor  of  the  organizational  needs  of  the 
agency  in  seeking  to  quickly  socialize  the  worker  to  that 
agency. 


Watson  has  stated  that: 

Social  work  supervision  has  vacillated  between  per- 
petuating a tutorial  model  that  needlessly  restricts 
and  infantilizes  competent  workers  and  abandoning  its 
model  for  some  type  of  group  method  that  it  hopes  would 
do  the  supervisory  job  more  efficiently.  . . a range  of 
options  is  essential.  . . a more  flexible  approach  to 
supervision  accommodates  itself  to  greater  variation 
in  worker  needs  and  tends  to  support  creativity  and  ex- 
perimentation. 184 

This  statement  would  appear  to  support  the  position 
that  the  traditional  models  of  social  work  supervision  do 
little  to  enhance  the  worker  approaching  his  job  role  with 


^®^Williamson,  op. cit. . p.  21. 

184 

Kenneth  W.  Watson,  "Differtatial  Supervision, 
Social  Work,  XVIII  (November,  1973).  p.  88. 
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a sense  of  creativity  and  a desire  to  maximize  the  range  of 
services  which  he  is  to  offer.  The  traditional  model,  with 
its  focus  upon  agency  adaptation,  has  seemed  to  be  directed 
more  at  achieving  conformity  and  compliance  with  set  agency 
exptje  .ations  than  with  tapping  the  worker's  full  range  of 
^rvice  potential. 

Henry  has  stated,  in  further  supporting  this  line 
of  thinking,  that  it  is  the  supervisor  who  provides  the  so- 
cial worker  with  the  primary  professional  socialization  in- 
fluence, emphasizing  the  changes  in  certain  personal  char- 
acteristics concerning  occupational  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions which  consequently  occur  and  which  affect  the  worker's 
role  set.^®^  Professional  socialization  is  given  primary 
importance  here.  There  is  no  apparent  consideration  given 
for  maintaining  congruity  of  experiences  between  the  edu- 
cational and  work  frameworks  or  for  reinforcing  a generic 
practice  base  against  which  all  subsequent  practice  experi- 
ences may  be  referenced  by  the  worker  as  he  moves  from  po- 
sition to  position. 

This  traditional  view  of  the  role  of  supervision 

in  relation  to  the  practice  of  social  work  has  also  been 

supported  by  Brazer,  who  has  stated  thati 

. . . Learning  for  the  profession  cannot  be  thought  of 
apart  from  learning  to  practice  more  and  more  compet- 
ently and  responsively  within  the  policies,  the  admin- 
istrative structure,  and  the  procedures  and  requirements 
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Henry,  op.cit. , p.  l68. 
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of  the  agencies  that  make  the  services  possible.  186 
In  contrast  to  these  viewpoints  with  their  strict 
organizational  emphases  in  connection  with  the  purposes  of 
supervision,  Charlotte  Henry  has  focused  on  the  desirability 
of  the  supervisory  experience  promoting  a breadth  and  variety 
of  function  and  experience  for  the  new  worker  during  his  in- 
itial supervisory  period,  instead  of  just  focusing  on  adap- 

1 R7 

tation  to  agency  expectations.  ' She  has  recognized  the 
practical  circumstance  of  the  young  worker's  lack  of  readi- 
ness to  concentrate  on  depth  and  quality  of  performance  and 

the  resultant  threat  to  him  when  such  an  instantaneous  adap- 

188 

tation  to  the  host  agency  is  expected  of  him.  A more 

realistic  supervisory  function,  in  her  view,  would  be  to 
help  the  new  worker  obtain  a broad  perspective  of  the  aims 
and  views  of  casework  as  practiced  in  the  new  agency  and 
then  to  promote  and  allow  as  many  personal  variations  as 
reasonably  possible  (as  drawn  from  his  prior  experience  and 
training)  in  furthering  the  agency's  philosophy  and  goals. 

This  innovative  and  integrative  focus,  as  opposed 
to  the  purely  adaptive  focus,  helps  the  worker  more  quickly 


^®^Williamson, 


op. cit. , 


p.  25. 


^Charlotte  S.  Henry,  "Criteria  for  Determining 
Readiness  of  Staff  to  Function  Without  Supervision,"  Admin- 
istration, Supervision,  and  Consultation  (New  York:  Family 

Service  Association  of  America,  1955).  p.  ^1. 
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realize  the  need  for  both  maintaining  and  expanding  his  own 

sense  of  professional  identity  as  he  has  brought  it  to  the 

new  job  setting  and  as  it  has  been  further  expanded  as  a 

189 

function  of  working  in  that  job  setting. 

These  varying  viewpoints  appear  to  support  the  in- 
clusion of  a variable  concerning  the  nature  of  supervisory 
exposure  and  the  subsequent  attitudes  towards  supervision 
among  Air  Force  social  workers  as  one  having  possible  sig- 
nificance for  the  breadth  of  professional  role  perception 
of  Air  Force  social  workers.  However,  additional  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  this  issue  in  examining  the  im- 
pact of  interdisciplinary  supervision  and  of  autonomous 
practice  upon  the  new  worker  as  he  assesses  his  purpose 
aind  function  within  his  organizational  position. 

Role  Perception  and  Interdisciplinary  Supervision 

If  an  expectation  for  social  work  supervision  is 
a significant  one  for  social  workers  as  they  move  into  new 
situations  (and  the  Henry  research  indicated  that  it  is), 
then  internal  cognitive  stress  could  be  expected  to  be 
aroused  in  the  absence  of  social  work  role  models  (as  could 
be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  cognitive  dissonance  theory 
Where  the  supervisor  of  the  new  social  worker  is  a member  of 
another  professional  discipline  such  as  psychiatry,  or  where 


^^^Ibid.  ^^*^William  Henry,  op.cit. 
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the  social  worker  operates  in  the  complete  absence  of  sup- 
ervision but  under  the  medical  model  of  practice  expectation 
from  administration,  one  might  suspect  that  the  new  worker 
may  experience  a weakening  or  even  a loss  of  his  sense  of 
identification  with  his  own  profession.  The  research  pre- 
viously quoted  concerning  an  examination  of  social  workers' 

role  perceptions  in  interdisciplinary  team  settings  appears 

. . 191 

to  support  this  suspicion. 

There  may  be  a seductive  function  at  work  in  inter- 
disciplinary team  settings  where  differential  levels  of  es- 
teem aind  prestige  exist;  however,  the  social  worker  newly 
placed  in  the  traditional  psychiatric  setting  has  seemed  to 
become  the  willing  victim  of  such  seduction  in  modifying  his 
role  perceptions  to  adapt  to  the  psychiatric  model  of  prac- 

. . 192 

tice. 

In  his  research,  Zander  discovered  that  when  a per- 
son is  high  in  power,  he  will  react  towards  those  in  another 
role  capacity  in  a fashion  which  helps  him  to  maintain  a 
high  power  position. If  he  is  low  in  power,  his  inter- 
role perceptions  and  behaviors  will  represent  his  desire  to 
protect  himself  against  any  unpleasant  consequences  of  his 
position  (ala  the  cognitive  dissonance  argument A 

191 

Barker  and  Briggs,  ot>.  cit . 

^^^Zander,  op. cit. , p.  24.  ^^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. 
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social  worker  who  sees  himself  as  being  relatively  high  in 
power  (for  a member  of  a profession  considered  as  ancillary 
by  the  host  agency)  will  want  few  contacts  with  psychia- 
trists, while  a desire  for  independence  and  autonomy  will 
be  apparent  in  his  accentuation  of  positive  aspects  of  his 
own  profession  in  its  comprehensiveness  of  purpose  and  func- 

....  195 


tion . 


Zander  further  anticipated  that  the  ancillary  so- 


cial worker  with  low  power  will  reveal  much  concern  with 

196 

being  liked  and  respected  by  those  with  greater  power. 

He  will  also  seek  to  make  a favorable  impression  upon  psy- 
chiatrists in  order  that  their  greater  relative  power  will 
be  used  in  a supporting  and  rewarding  manner  rather  than  in 
a depriving  one,  even  to  the  extent  of  emulating  them  in 
a conscious  manner  over  social  work  peers  (particularly  if 

they  are  higher  in  status  than  those  peers  or  more  immedi- 

197 

ately  available  as  consultants). 

These  findings  and  impressions  closely  support  the 
research  assumption  that  new  Air  Force  social  workers  re- 
strict their  breadth  of  professional  role  perception  as  a 
function  of  the  psychiatrically  oriented  hierarchy  into 
which  they  typically  are  placed.  More  experienced  social 
workers  with  higher  power  may  begin  to  become  restless  in 
ancillary  positions  so  that  they  may  seek  to  revitalize  a 


^^^Ibid. 


^^"^Ibid. 
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a sense  of  commitment  to  their  parent  profession  and  its 
wider  range  of  service  options  as  a result  of  a felt  need 
for  personal  and  professional  growth  and  stimulation  (as 
suggejted  by  the  cognitive  dissonance  literature).  ^ How- 
ever, the  occurrence  of  this  phenomena  seems  to  appear  in 
spite  of  prior  experiences  with  agency  expectations  and 
supervisory  structures  rather  than  as  a natural  continuation 
of  those  experiences.  It  seems  that  working  within  a psy- 
chiatrically  modeled  role  set,  coupled  with  supervision  by 
a psychiatrist  or  psychologist,  may  well  have  ramifications 
for  the  dependent  variable  of  this  research  as  well  as  for 
the  sense  of  professional  role  identity  held  by  Air  Force 
social  workers. 

Role  Perception  and  Professional  Autonomy 

Moore  has  discussed  autonomy  as  an  important  dimen- 
sion of  the  professional  grov/th  experience  for  social  wor- 
kers which  has  been  sometimes  ignored  by  supervisory  expec- 
199 

tations.  His  conceptualization  of  autonomy  for  the  pro- 

fessional closely  parallels  that  step  of  the  professional 
identity  growth  process  which  previously  has  been  discussed. 
He  has  stated* 

. . . An  important.  . . step  in  professionalism  is  the 
possession  of  esoteric  but  useful  knowledge  and  skills 
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Festinger,  Conflict , op.cit. 
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Wilbert  E.  Moore,  The  Professions;  Roles  and 
Rules  (New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1970),  p.  5-6. 
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based  on  specialized  training  or  education  of  excep- 
tional duration  and  perhaps  of  exceptional  difficulty 
. . . In  the  use  of  his  exceptional  knowledge,  the  pro- 
fessional proceeds  by  his  own  judgement  and  authority; 
he  thus  enjoys  autonomy  restrained  by  responsibility.  200 

Professional  autonomy  was  previously  discussed  as 
the  end  result  of  the  professional  identity  growth  process 
when  the  process  is  successfully  maintained.  Jenkins  has 
stated  thati 

. . . the  concept  of  organizational  professionalism  is 
inconsistent  since  professionals  require  a certain  a- 
mount  of  autonomy  or  freedom  to  act  which  is  incon- 
gruent  with  bureaucratic  expectations.  201 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  may  exist  a fundamen- 
tal conflict  between  the  concepts  of  supervision  and  auton- 
omy as  they  are  perceived  by  the  social  worker,  particu- 
larly the  experienced  social  worker. 

Epstein  has  defined  autonomous  professional  prac- 
tice as  "expressing  the  right  and  power  to  practice  without 

outside  controls,  within  the  context  of  appropriate  social 
202 

sanctions."  Katz  has  added  that  "the  greater  the  degree 

of  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  the  assign- 
ment of  a position,  the  greater  the  degree  of  autonomy  that 
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Ibid. 
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Jenkins,  Doctoral  dissertation,  op . cit . , p.  42. 
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'Laura  Epstein,  "Is  Autonomous  Practice  Possible?," 
Social  Work,  XVIII  (March,  1973),  p.  10. 
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203 

accrues  to  that  position."  ^ Stelling  has  described 
autonomy  as  necessarily  "elastic,"  expanding  and  contrac- 
ting according  to  others'  assessments  of  the  professional's 

. 204 

competence . 

Charlotte  Henry  has  provided  an  excellent  schema 
for  considering  the  concept  of  professional  autonomy  in  re- 
lation to  the  maintainence  of  professional  identity  and  to 

the  role  of  professional  supervisory  experiences  as  they 

20*1 

affect  role  perception.  She  has  stated  that,  in  order 

to  develop  the  capacity  for  professional  autonomy,  the  wor- 
ker must  do  more  than  acquire  a prescribed  amount  of  knowl- 
edge  or  submit  to  a supervisory  process.  He  himself 

must  be  part  of  the  process  through  utilization  and  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  and  structures  of  his  own  personality. 

. . . His  professional  preparation  cannot  be  considered 
adequate  unless  it  includes  learning  to  reconcile  what 
he  has  always  thought  and  believed  about  himself  in  his 
practice.  207 

It  appears  that  supervision  and  autonomy  should  not 
be  seen  as  conflicting  process  states  for  the  professional 
social  worker  to  occupy  as  a matter  of  chance  or  even  choice. 
Supervision  can  and  should  provide  linkages  between  phases 


^*^^Fred  E.  Katz,  Autonomy  and  Organization  (New  Yorkj 
Random  House,  1968),  p.  21. 

^^^Joan  Stelling,  "Autonomy  and  Monitoring  on  Hos- 
pital Wards,"  Sociological  Quarterly,  XIII  (Autumn,  1972), 
p.  432. 

Henry,  op.cit. , p.  47.  ^°^Ibid.  ^*^'^Ibid. 
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of  professional  identity  growth  that  are  brought  to  the 
job  setting  and  the  eventual  autonomy  in  practice  that 
ideally  results  as  a product  of  experience  and  demonstra- 
ted competence  in  professional  practice.  In  other  words, 
supervision  of  social  workers  in  their  early  stages  of  or- 
ganizational experience  should  be  geared  towards  preparing 
them  for  independent  practice  by  emphasizing  utilization  of 
a breadth  of  skills  and  service  innovations.  Only  in 

such  a manner  is  the  social  worker  then  prepared  to  com- 
fortably assume  the  breadth  of  professional  services  in  ful- 
filling his  occupational  role  that  was  earlier  stated  as 
being  concomitant  with  the  achievement  of  a sense  of  pro- 
fessional autonomy. 

The  element  of  timing  becomes  an  important  one  in 
this  linkage  process.  i\utonomy  too  quickly  thrust  upon  the 
social  worker  can  be  just  as  harmful  to  his  professional 
self-concept  and  role  perception  as  is  supervision  which 
is  aimed  at  creating  extended  dependency.  Either  situa- 
tion may  lead  to  cognitive  restructuring  by  the  worker  who 
receives  the  impact  of  such  situations,  with  the  result 
that  his  sense  of  professional  identity  and  his  capacity  for 
full  utilization  of  his  full  practice  potential  are  there- 
by diminished. 

The  goal  of  I\ir  Force  social  workers  for  autonomy 
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in  their  professional  practice  (as  suggested  by  Jenkins) 
presently  may  not  be  attainable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
initial  supervisory  supports  from  their  own  profession  of- 
ten have  been  lacking,  thus  breaking  down  the  continuity 
of  the  professional  Identity  growth  phenomenon.  Pro- 
fessional identity  and  professional  security  may  become  dis- 
rupted when  the  only  role  models  and  expectations  available 
are  those  provided  by  another  profession.  As  a consequence, 
the  goal  of  professional  autonomy  as  stated  by  the  Air  Force 
social  work  populate  Jenkins'  study  may  remain  in  the 

realm  of  the  ideal  because  of  the  perceptual  and  behavioral 
adaptations  that  have  been  made  by  many  Air  Force  social 
workers  in  response  to  a service  setting  that  has  been 
basically  inconsistent  with  the  emphasis  and  priorities 
of  their  professional  education. 

The  concern  for  expansion  of  services  expressed  by 
some  senior  Air  Force  social  workers  cannot  be  implemented 
so  long  as  the  effects  of  the  present  administrative  and 
personnel  assignment  structures  override  such  concerns.  In 
this  respect,  the  present  research  has  suggested  a consid- 
eration be  made  by  the  Air  Force  of  providing  closer  so- 
cial work  professional  supervisory  supports  to  new  Air 
Force  social  workers  in  order  to  promote  their  profes- 
sional identity,  professional  security,  and  a wider  breadth 
of  perception  of  professional  role  functions  that  may  en- 

t 

hance  the  quality  of  the  total  services  of  the  organization.  i 


The  provision  of  close  supervisory  supports  for 
the  new  social  worker  in  maintaining  his  identity  with  his 
parent  discipline  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  however. 
Several  writers  who  have  been  quoted  throughout  this  study 
have  indicated  the  fruitful  prospects  of  turning  away  from 
the  hierarchial  supervisory  model  to  one  of  group  or  peer 
supervision  or  a consultative  model  for  guidance  and  sup- 
port. Mandell  has  stated  that: 

. . . Peer  group  supervision,  consultation,  and  in- 
service  training  are  potentially  more  democratic  train- 
ing methods  than  individual  supervision  and  could  en- 
courage self-confidence  and  creativity.  209 

The  relationship  is  obvious  between  this  statement 
and  the  research  variables  that  were  considered  as  having 
potential  import  for  a breadth  of  professional  role  per- 
ception. Studies  by  Apaka,  Fizdale,  Judd,  and  Williamson 
all  have  supported  this  regard  for  peer  supervision  and 
consultation  as  a preferable  model  for  the  professional 
growth  and  maintainence  of  the  social  worker  if  creativ- 
ity, self-confidence,  and  breadth  of  role  function  are 

seen  as  desirable  goals  for  his  functioning  in  the  organi- 

210 

zational  setting.  It  would  therefore  follow  that 


^*^^Mandell,  op.cit. 

2 10 

T.S.  Apaka  and  others,  "Group  Supervision  in  a 
Hospital,"  Social  Work,  XII  (October,  196?)j  5^-60;  see  also 
Ruth  Fizdale,  "Peer  Group  Supervision,"  Social  Casework . 

XXXIX  (October,  1958),  443-450;  Ludwig  Judd  and  others, 

"Group  Supervision:  A Vehicle  for  Professional  Development," 

Social  Work.  VII  (January,  1962),  96-102;  Williamson,  op.cit . 
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consultation  as  a vehicle  for  maintaining  professional  in- 
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tegrity  in  the  appropriately  autonomous  setting  may  be  a 
valuable  skill  attribute  for  new  social  workers  which  needs 
further  emphasis  in  social  work  education.  The  importance 
of  superior-subordinate  supervisory  pat+irns  may  have  been 
emphasized  in  social  work  education  to  the  extent  that  de- 
pendency needs  extending  into  the  work  setting  have  been 
created  and  perpetuated.  Consequently,  a failure  to  meet 
those  needs  may  trigger  a cognitively  dissonant  experience 
which,  in  turn,  may  result  in  a cognitive  res ' ructuring  and 
narrowing  of  the  scope  of  professional  identity  and  pro- 
fessional role  perception. 

CONCLUSION 

For  many  of  the  new  professions,  the  determination 
and  delineation  of  professional  roles  continues  to  be  a 
struggle.  Social  work  has  not  been  alone  in  this  regard, 
but  the  profession  perhaps  has  felt  the  problem  more  keenly 
as  a result  of  how  the  profession  defines  itself  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  service  professions.  Some  have  suggested 
that  this  dilemma  can  be  resolved  only  when  social  work  ac- 
quires a theory  and  practice  base  unique  to  itself  and  in- 
dependent from  reliance  upon  the  receptiveness  of  host  agen- 
cies or  collateral  disciplines  for  interdisciplinary  prac- 
. 211 

tice.  Such  a goal  presently  remains  in  the  realm  of  the 
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ideal,  however.  This  research  has  hoped  to  explore  some 
practical  aspects  of  the  problem  of  restricted  breadth  of 
professional  role  perception,  along  with  associated  test 
variables,  as  the  problem  has  occurred  in  the  Air  Force 
setting.  Hopefully,  resultant  implications  cam  be  applied 
to  other  interdisciplinary  settings  where  the  psychiatric 
mode  of  practice  is  prevalent. 

The  findings  of  this  research  (as  discussed  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V)  have  provided  some  insights  into; 

1.  How  to  maximize  the  practice  potential  of  so- 
cial workers  who  function  in  interdisciplinary  settings. 

2.  How  to  strengthen  the  new  social  worker's  sense 
of  professional  security  and  identity  with  his  profession. 

3.  How  to  structure  the  social  worker's  supervi- 
sory experiences  in  such  a way  as  to  make  possible  the  goals 
of  enhamcing  breadth  of  professional  role  perception  amd  of 
maintaining  a sense  of  professional  identity  in  a manner 
that  is  comfortable  and  compatible  with  organizational  re- 
quirements . 

4.  How  to  implement  the  goals  of  professional  so- 
cial work  education  for  preparation  of  social  workers  to 

1 

! acquire  lateral  breadth  in  their  range  of  service  offerings 

by  suggesting  considerations  for  strengthening  the  structure 
of  their  educational  program. 

A remaining  dilemma  for  educators  regards  the  rel- 

‘ I 

^ ative  merits  of  preparing  workers  for  specialized  versus  i 
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generic  practice  responsibilities  in  such  a way  as  to  set 
an  equitable  balance  in  response  to  professional  consider- 
ations of  a broad  based  nature  as  well  as  to  the  situational 
demands  of  the  host  agencies,  with  their  specific  role  sets. 
If  workers  are  cast  into  the  functional  role  of  specialists, 
can  a natural  progression  be  expected  on  their  part  towards 
broader  dimensions  of  practice  as  they  gain  in  confidence 
and  expertise,  or  is  it  better  to  place  them  in  multi- 
dimensional settings  from  the  start?  The  theoretical  base 
as  herein  presented  has  appeared  to  support  the  latter  po- 
sition . 

Certainly,  this  research  has  produced  implications 
concerning  the  assignment  and  supervisory  maintainence  of 
Air  Force  social  workers.  The  present  study  has  sought  to 
determine  the  impact  of  a particular  set  of  variables  which 
have  been  given  credence  as  having  significance  for  the 
problem  faced  by  this  group  of  social  workers. 

The  following  chapter  presents  the  operational  de- 
sign of  this  research,  drawing  largely  upon  the  logical  con- 
nections between  concepts  that  have  been  provided  in  this 
review  of  prior  research  and  the  literature  which  pertains 
to  role  perception  and  role  performance  within  the  organi- 
zational setting.  The  final  two  chapters  then  deal  with  the 
findings  and  interpretations  of  the  data  that  was  obtained 
in  the  conduction  of  the  research  study. 


Chapter  III 


METHODOLOGY 

This  research  was  designed  and  undertaken  as  a 
Quantitative-descriptive  study  which  sought  to  delineate 
significant  factors  that  may  contribute  to  or  detract  from 
a social  worker  maximization  of  his  professional  service  po- 
tential in  terms  of  the  range  of  services  which  he  considers 
as  most  desirable  and  appropriate  for  him  to  provide.  The 
significance  of  relationships  among  and  between  these  fac- 
tors also  was  explored  in  determining  how  they  may  interact 
in  their  influences  upon  the  problem  condition  as  stated. 

While  the  research  took  an  hypothesis  testing  ap- 
proach, the  hypotheses  were  formulated  as  questions  of  a 
non-directional  nature  in  order  to  reflect  the  exploratory 
nature  of  the  research.  This  approach  was  adopted  because 
the  test  variables  previously  had  not  been  examined  in  the 
manner  specified  by  the  design.  Also,  current  theoretical 
material  was  not  considered  as  sufficient  for  predicting 
the  exact  nature  of  the  anticipated  relationships. 

The  findings  that  were  obtained  are  stated  in  Chap- 
ter IV  and  have  been  related  to  the  theoretical  material 
in  explaining  their  logical  derivations  and  consequences 
for  practice.  The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  the 
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conceptual  and  operational  definition  of  the  research  de- 
sign itself  as  it  was  utilized  in  gathering  the  research 
data.  In  addition,  procedures  that  were  utilized  in  testing 
the  instruments  for  reliability  and  validity  have  been  in- 
cluded in  discussions  of  pretest  and  post-test  sampling  of 
the  test  population. 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  central  research  question  previously  was  stated 
as  follows: 

What  factors  affect  the  professional  role  percep- 
tions of  Air  Force  social  workers  at  varied  levels  of  sen- 
iority and  experience? 

Stemming  from  this  central  question  were  several 
derivative  questions  which  more  clearly  reflect  the  prin- 
ciple research  variables  that  were  outlined  in  Chapter  I. 
These  questions  included: 

1.  How  do  the  factors  of  professional  security, 
professional  identity,  nature  of  job  setting  (both  init- 
ially and  presently,  including  both  performed  duties  and 
supervisory  patterns),  and  the  attitudes  toward  super- 
vision of  Air  Force  social  workers  affect  the  breadth  of 
their  professional  role  perceptions? 

2.  How  do  the  factors  of  professional  security, 
professional  identity,  nature  of  job  setting  (both  init- 
ially and  presently,  including  both  performed  duties  and 
supervisory  patterns),  and  the  attitudes  toward  supervision 
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of  Air  Force  social  workers  interact  among  themselves? 

3.  How  do  certain  antecedent  conditions  and  the 
particular  intervening  variables  of  tenure  and  number  of 
assignments  affect  the  relationships  between  the  indepen- 
dent and  dependent  test  variables? 

This  chapter  details  the  manner  in  which  solutions 
to  these  questions  were  sought  and  obtained. 

DEFINITION  OF  CONCEPTS 
Air  Force  Social  Worker 

An  Air  Force  social  worker  was  defined  as  a com- 
missioned officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  who  prev- 
iously had  earned  a Master's  degree  or  better  in  social  work 
from  an  accredited  school  of  social  work  and  who  was  as- 
signed an  Air  Force  specialty  code  with  a corresponding  so- 
cial work  function  expectation  (9I  series). 



Job  Setting  Assignment 

A job  setting  assignment  was  defined  as  placement 
of  a social  work  officer  in  an  organizational  unit  at  an 
official  Air  Force  installation  containing  a primary  and 
administratively  recognized  function  for  assigned  social 
^ work  personnel.  A change  of  assignment  was  considered  as 

^ having  occurred  when  either  or  both  of  the  following  con- 

ditions were  meti  (1)  a change  in  physical  location  to 
another  base  and  (?)  a change  in  assigned  and/or  assumed 
duties  involving  a restructuring  of  more  than  fifty  percent 

1.  . 

k 
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of  the  social  worker's  work  time. 

Supervision 

Supervision  was  defined  as  an  administrative  pro- 
cess with  an  educational  purpose  of  regular,  formalized,  and 
ongoing  professional  communications  between  a superior  and 
a subordinate  of  the  same  or  collateral  disciplines  and 
with  content  being  related  to  the  evaluation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  professional  behavior  of  the  subordinate  in- 
dividual. A social  worker  who  has  had  administrative  re- 
sponsibility to  a doctor  or  a hospital  administrator  without 
an  educational  purpose  to  their  contacts  was  not  considered, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  as  being  supervised. 

Professional  Autonomy 

Professional  autonomy  was  defined  as  placement  of 
an  Air  Force  social  worker  in  an  assignment  that  lacked  the 
provision  of  a supervisory  relationship  for  him  with  a mem- 
ber of  his  own  or  a collateral  discipline. 

Performed  Services 

Performed  services  were  defined  as  those  assigned 
and/or  assumed  duties  (both  in  the  initial  and  in  the  most 
recent  assignments)  which  the  social  worker  performed  in 
providing  professional  services  within  his  duty  capacity 
as  well  as  outside  of  his  duty  capacity. 

Social  Work  Supervision 


Social  work  supervision  was  defined  as  placement 
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of  an  Air  Force  social  worker  in  an  assignment  where  he 
was  directly  supervised  by  a senior  social  work  officer 
and  administratively  responsible  to  him. 

Collateral  Supervision 

Collateral  supervision  was  defined  as  placement  of 
an  Air  Force  social  worker  in  an  assignment  where  he  was 
directly  supervised  by  a psychiat-^ist  or  psychologist  and 
administratively  responsible  to  "^hat  person. 

Professional  Security 

Professional  security  was  defined  as  an  affective 
response  considered  in  terms  of  willingness  to  risk  self 
professionally  and  measured  in  terms  of  degree  of  felt  com- 
fort in  performance  of  specific  services. 

Professional  Identity 

Professional  identity  was  defined  as  an  affective 
response  considered  in  terms  of  the  personal  and  social 
confirmation  of  one's  professionally  derived  service  at- 
titudes and  skills  as  tney  have  been  perceptually  differ- 
entiated from  the  professional  attitudes  and  skills  of  oth- 
er professional  service  disciplines  in  response  to  similar 
service  situations. 

Attitudes  toward  Supervision 

Attitudes  toward  supervision  were  defined  as  af- 
fective responses  considered  in  terms  of  the  felt 
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appropriateness  of  being  professionally  autonomous,  collat- 
erally supervised,  or  supervised  by  another  social  worker 
in  a variety  of  practice  settings. 

Professional  Role  Perception 

Professional  role  perception  was  defined  as  an  af- 
fective response  concerning  which  services  the  respondent 
indicated  that  he  ought  to  be  giving  priority  to  in  his 
present  duty  capacity  as  an  Air  Force  social  worker,  re- 
gardless of  actual  role  behavior  or  administrative  and/or 
situational  constraints. 

RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Kerlinger  has  defined  the  research  design  as  "the 
plan,  structure,  and  strategy  of  investigation  conceived 
so  as  to  obtain  answers  to  research  questions  and  to  con- 
trol variance."^  The  following  presentation  has  discussed 
the  plan,  structure,  and  strategy  of  the  present  research 
as  it  conceptually  evolved  from  the  stated  research  ques- 
tions . 

The  Plan 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  the  idea  for  this  re- 
search was  derived  from  the  researcher's  own  experiences 
as  an  Air  Force  social  worker.  The  research  may  be  regarded 


^Fred  Kerlinger,  Foundations  of  Behavioral  Research 
(New  Yorkj  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1964),  p.  275* 
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as  also  being  related  to  the  Jenkins'  research  in  the  man- 
ner previously  discussed.  While  Jenkins  dealt  with  the  or- 
ganizational constraints  upon  the  Mr  Force  social  workers' 
attaining  job  role  satisfaction  via  professional  autonomy, 
the  present  research  considered  certain  affective  dimen- 
sions of  Air  Force  social  work  role  expectations  and  per- 
ceptions as  those  factors  have  influenced  social  workers' 
breadth  of  professional  role  perception. 

The  two  research  studies  therefore  were  related  in 


that: 

1.  They  both  studied  essentially  the  same  popu- 
lation. 

2.  They  both  dealt  with  dimensions  of  professional 
role  perception  as  related  to  the  Air  Force  job  setting. 

3.  Their  focal  points  of  concern  (autonomy  for 
Jenkins,  breadth  of  role  perception  for  the  present  re- 
searcher) evidenced  close  theoretical  parallels  in  many 
respects,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

The  two  research  studies  differed  in  approach 
primarily  in  the  dimensions  of  role  perception  that  were 
selected  for  study  in  relation  to  the  focal  points  of  con- 
cern. Whereas  Jenkins  was  concerned  with  the  externally 
imposed,  bureaucratic  constraints  as  they  affect  the  Air 
Force  social  worker's  sense  of  professional  autonomy,  the 
present  research  was  intended  to  examine  both  cognitive 
and  affective  dimensions  of  role  perception  as  they  may 
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have  served  to  inhibit  or  enhance  the  Air  Force  social 
worker's  capacity  to  assume  a breadth  of  role  function. 

The  survey  method,  utilizing  a fixed-response  pack- 
age of  instruments,  was  selected  as  the  plan  for  gathering 
data  related  to  the  research  questions.  The  experiences 
of  previous  researchers  had  indicated  xhat  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Air  Force  social  workers  (approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty)  was  readily  accessible  and  dependable  via 
the  mailed  questionnaire  method  of  data  collection.  It 
was  decided  to  test  the  whole  population  concerning  their 
responses  to  the  research  variables  and  research  questions, 
since  any  samples  drawn  from  the  population  would  have  been 
highly  restrictive  in  size  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  Structure 

Kerlinger  has  stated  that  "the  structure  is  the  out- 
line, the  scheme,  the  paradigm  of  the  operation  of  the  vari- 
2 

ables."  The  present  research  was  characterized  as  an  ex 

post  facto  study,  which  has  been  defined  as: 

. . . a systematic  empirical  inquiry  in  which  the  scien- 
tist does  not  have  direct  control  of  independent  vari- 
ables because  their  manifestations  have  already  occurred 
or  because  they  are  inherently  not  manipulable.  3 

The  variation  that  occurs  between  independent  and 
dependent  variables  becomes  more  a process  of  inference 
them  of  direct  intervention. 


^Ibid.  ^Ibid. . p.  379. 
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The  present  research  further  was  characterized  as 
quantitative-descriptive  research  in  that  it  sought  "quan- 
titative relations  among  variables.  . . for  a specific 
population."^  The  major  study  purpose  was  regarded  as  an 
exploration  of  factors  affecting  the  professional  role  per- 
ceptions of  Air  Force  social  workers,  using  "formal  methods 
as  approximations  to  experimental  design."^  Features  of 
validity  and  reliability  testing  were  included  so  as  to 
lend  significance  to  any  findings  resulting  from  explora- 
tion of  the  test  questions. 

It  is  the  plan  and  structure  of  the  research  design 
that  determines  in  a logical  manner  what  variable  assign- 
ments that  the  test  factors  will  receive.  The  specific 
variables  alluded  to  by  the  research  questions  as  having 
primary  importance  for  this  study  have  been  described  in 
the  following  sections. 

Antecedent  variables . 

1.  Age>  The  population  of  Air  Force  social  wor- 
kers have  evidenced  an  age  range  of  twenty-one  to  fifty- 
five.  While  differences  in  age  also  have  been  inf erentially 
reflected  in  the  specified  intervening  variables  (see  below), 
this  factor  was  included  for  clarification  in  identifying 


l± 

Tony  Tripodi  and  others.  The  Assessment  of  Social 
Research  (Itascat  F.E.  Peacock,  19^9 ) , p.  25* 

^Ibid . , p.  39. 
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subgroups. 

2.  Sex;  The  population  of  Air  Force  social  workers 
included  thirteen  women.  While  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
they  would  show  significant  variance  from  the  male  popula- 
tion along  the  dimensions  of  the  test  variables,  they  were 
included  for  their  potential  differences  from  other  sub- 
groups . 

3.  Prior  Service  Time;  Some  Air  Force  social  wor- 
kers had  prior  service  time  in  one  of  three  capacities: 

a.  Enlisted  man,  not  associated  with  mental 
health  services. 

b.  Enlisted  man,  serving  as  a mental  health 
clinic  technician. 

c.  Officer,  not  associated  with  mental  health. 

The  second  of  these  groups  received  particular  con- 
sideration in  terms  of  possible  consequences  for  co-variance 
with  the  dependent  variables.  Again,  however,  a very  small 
N was  involved. 

4.  Level  of  Education  (including  financial  source); 
Those  Air  Force  social  workers  who  held  a Doctorate  in  so- 
cial work  (approximately  six)  or  who  were  pursuing  Doc- 
torates (approximately  three)  were  regarded  as  possibly 
evidencing  some  differences  from  other  subgroups  along  the 
independent  variable  dimensions?  therefore,  they  were  exam- 
ined as  another  subgroup.  Since  both  Master's  degree  per- 
sonnel and  Doctorate  degree  personnel  may  have  had  Air  Force 
financial  sponsorship  in  obtaining  their  degrees,  this 
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factor  may  also  have  been  influential  in  their  responses. 


Again,  however,  the  small  N involved  may  have  precluded 
any  significance  being  attributed  to  findings  in  this  regard. 

5.  Prior  Civilian  Experience  as  a Social  Worker: 

A larger  and  possibly  significant  number  of  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers  had  prior  experience  in  a civilian  capacity. 

This  factor  was  examined  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  (a)  the 
civilian  setting,  (b)  job  role  functions,  (c)  source  of  super- 
vision, and  (d)  attitude  towards  different  sources  of  civil- 
ian supervision. 

6.  Motivation  to  Enlist:  The  expressed  motivations 

of  Air  Force  social  workers  for  their  enlistment  also  were 
regarded  as  bearing  possible  significance  in  consideration 
of  the  independent  and  dependent  variables. 

The  section  on  the  strategy  of  the  research  design 
leads  into  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  operationalization 
of  these  variables. 

Independent  variables . 

The  research  design  focused  on  four  major  indepen- 
dent variables.  Conceptual  definitions  of  the  terms  employed 
have  already  been  stated  in  this  chapter.  These  variables 
included  the  following: 

1.  Nature  of  Job  Setting  (both  initially  and  most 
recently,  including  both  their  duties  and  the  type  of  super- 
vision received). 

2 . Professional  Security . 
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3 . Professional  Identity . 

4.  /\ttitudes  toward  Varying;  Sources  of  Supervision. 

The  nature  of  job  setting  was  regarded  as  a cogni- 
tive dimension  of  occupational  role,  while  the  other  three 
variables  were  seen  as  affective  dimensions.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  test  instruments  required  an  attitudinal/affective 
response  capacity. 


Intervening  variables . 

The  research  design  focused  on  two  major  intervening 
variables.  Conceptual  definitions  of  them  already  have 
been  given  in  this  chapter.  They  included: 

1 . Tenure . 

2.  N umber  of  Assignments . 

The  overall  dimension  of  concern  here  was  for  the 
relative  experience  of  Air  Force  social  workers  as  it  may 
have  influenced  the  dependent  variable  outcome  for  various 
subgroups. 


Dependent  variable . 

The  research  design  focused  only  on  one  dependent 
variable,  that  of  breadth  of  professional  role  perception . 
This  concept  was  conceptually  defined  previously.  Chapter 
I dealt  with  it  in  terms  of  concerns  expressed  by  previous 
researchers,  by  qualified  observers,  and  by  the  researcher 
himself,  all  of  whom  had  seen  lack  of  service  breadth  as 
being  a problem  among  Air  Force  social  workers  that  has 
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affected  their  work  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  organi- 
zational inputs. 

The  test  questions  specified  the  manner  in  which 
these  variables  were  examined  in  relation  to  one  another. 

The  directionality  of  such  relationships  was  not  predicted 
prior  to  the  actual  conduction  of  the  research,  although 
implicit  expectations  obviously  were  held  by  the  researcher 
regarding  some  of  them. 

Finally,  there  remained  a concern  for  the  possible 
and  unexpected  influence  of  extraneous  variables,  or  those 
antecedent  (thereby,  potentially  independent)  and/or  inter- 
vening variables  which  could  interfere  with  and  influence 
the  variation  in  the  relationships  between  independent  and 
dependent  variables  without  their  consequences  being  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  research  design  as  a matter  of 
oversight.  According  to  Rosenberg,  they  may  cancel  out 
and  make  symmetrical  the  potentially  significant  relation- 
ships between  the  test  variables  where  they  are  not  recog- 
nized and  given  control  consideration.^  Kerlinger  has  sta- 
ted that  they  best  can  be  controlled  through  randomization, 
selection  of  highly  homogenous  subjects  along  a selected 
independent  variable,  and  recognizing  the  possible  influence 
from  this  source  of  variance  by  building  such  factors  into 


^Morris  Rosenberg,  The  Logic  of  Survey  Analysis 
(New  York  I Basic  Books,  I968) , pp.  5^57- 
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the  design  as  independent  or  intervening  variables.  Hope- 
fully, sufficient  control  for  them  was  employed  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  research  variables  as  stated.  The  rel- 
atively homogenous  population  appeared  to  serve  as  an  aid 
in  this  regard. 

The  Strategy 

The  research  questionnaire  that  was  utilized  in 
measuring  the  relationships  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables  involved  construction  of  both  objec- 
tive and  subjective  instrument  formats,  each  having  a range 
of  fixed-alternative  responses  (see  Appendix  B).  The  spe- 
cific content  of  the  instruments  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  researcher,  as  appropriate  measures  of  professional 
security,  professional  identity,  attitude  towards  super- 
vision, and  breadth  of  service  preference  were  not  avail- 
able in  standardized  form. 

The  rationale  for  the  development  of  the  primary 
test  scales  and  a detailing  of  the  manner  in  which  demo- 
graphic data  was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  question- 
naire are  discussed  in  the  following  major  section  of  this  J 

chapter.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  operationaliz- 
ation of  these  variables,  the  next  major  section  of  this 
chapter  concerns  the  manner  in  which  the  instruments  were 
subjected  to  reliability  testing,  via  a post-test  procedure. 


"^Kerlinger,  op.cit.  , p.  310* 
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and  to  validity  testing,  via  use  of  a panel  of  judges  and 
of  a pretest  procedure.  The  operational  measures  discussed 
in  the  following  section  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  pro- 
ducts of  the  validity  testing  procedures. 

OPERATIONAL  MEASURES 

Those  aspects  of  the  research  questionnaire  that 
dealt  with  the  antecedent  and  intervening  variables  were 
focused  on  objective  responses  of  a cognitive  nature.  Con- 
struction of  the  corresponding  questions  for  obtaining  this 
data  consisted  primarily  of  a check-list  type  of  response 
categorization . 

Likert  scaling  techniques  were  utilized  almost  ex- 
clusively in  formulating  the  instruments  to  measure  the 
independent  variables.  This  approach  was  chosen  for  its 
overall  clarity  of  presentation  and  for  its  ease  of  scoring 
in  test  construction.  Standardized  scoring  thereby  was  made 
possible  with  the  otherwise  subjective  response  material. 
Likert's  explanatory  criteria  for  the  selection  of  re- 
sponse statements  also  proved  to  be  helpful  from  a tech- 

0 

nical  standpoint. 

Each  set  of  subjective  response  questions  that 
was  selected  was  intended  to  be  of  such  a nature  that 
"persons  with  different  points  of  view,  so  far  as  the 


Q [ 

Gary  M.  Maranell  (ed.),  Scaling;  A Sourcebook 
for  Behavioral  Scientists  (ChicagFi  Aldine  Publishing, 

1974),  p.  232. 
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particular  attitude  is  concerned,  will  respond  to  it  dif- 

Q 

f erentially . " Such  statements  represent  expressions  of 

desired  or  undesired  behavior  rather  than  of  factual  matters. 

The  response  range  used  for  measuring  the  affective 
dimensions  of  study  ranged  from  one  to  seven  numerically 
and  covered  continuums  from  strongly  positive  to  strongly 
negative  feelings.  Allowances  were  made  for  neutral  stances. 
These  response  alternatives  were  assigned  their  numerical 
designations  so  that  composite  sets  of  responses  could 
be  drawn  in  order  to  characterize  each  respondent  along 
the  dimensions  of  each  test  variable.  Such  scales  reflect 
the  respondent's  "organized  predispositions  to  think,  feel, 
perceive,  and  behave  toward  a referent  or  cognitive  ob- 
ject. These  attitude  responses  also  demonstrate  "a 

state  of  readiness,  a tendency  to  act  or  react  in  a cer- 
tain manner  when  confronted  with  certain  stimuli. The 
Likert  approach  appeared  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
attitude  scaling  since  it  has  gained  wide  acceptance  as 
an  appropriate  means  of  measuring  attitudinal  responses 
of  the  type  with  which  this  research  was  concerned. 

The  responses  of  each  subject  were  totaled  and 


•i 


^Ibid. , p.  233. 

^^Rosenberg,  op. cit. , p.  495. 

^^A.N.  Oppenheim,  Questionnaire  Design  and  Attitude 
Measurement  (New  Yorki  Basic  Books,  1966 ) , ^ I05. 
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and  averaged  for  each  scale  so  that  a representative  score 
for  each  person  could  be  obtained.  They  then  were  assigned 
to  subgroups  according  to  the  empirical  group  medians  that 
were  established  for  each  scale.  A priori  median  scoring 
had  been  considered,  a method  involving  assignment  of  re- 
spondents according  to  the  relationship  of  their  test  score 
averages  to  the  actual  midpoint  of  each  scale  range.  How- 
ever, this  latter  method  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  em- 
pirical method  because  (1)  the  empirical  median  better  fits 
the  research  approach  assumed  with  exploratory  studies  and 
(2)  the  empirical  median  allows  an  analysis  of  research 
findings  in  such  a way  that  the  potential  significance  of 
results  is  enhanced,  particularly  where  groups  of  closely 
clustered  scores  are  concerned. 

An  exception  to  the  empirical  median  guideline 
naturally  had  to  be  made  with  the  open-ended  survey,  which 
did  require  a priori  response  classification  (arbitrary 
judgement  of  narrowness  vs.  breadth  in  written  responses) 
according  to  pre-determined  key  response  words. 

The  dependent  variable  instrument  utilized  a check 
list  type  format,  similar  to  that  employed  with  the  ante- 
cedent and  intervening  variables,  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
information  sought. 

The  following  two  sections  deal  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  demographic  material  and  the  primary  test  in- 
struments were  formulated. 
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Demographic  Scales 

The  first  three  pages  of  the  final  questionnaire 
were  designed  to  elicit  responses  of  a descriptive  nature, 
concerning  the  background  and  job  position  circumstances 
of  each  respondent.  Six  specific  antecedent  variables  were 
selected  as  having  potential  significance  for  this  research, 
as  was  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter  from  a conceptual 
standpoint.  The  operational  manner  in  which  these  vari- 
ables were  constructed  is  detailed  in  the  next  several  sub- 
sections . 

Age. 

Age  was  dealt  with  by  establishing  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  for  the  test  population  and  by  partitioning 
the  responses  into  six  equal  categories,  each  covering 
five  years  (altogether,  from  twenty-one  to  fifty-five). 

This  variable  was  regarded  as  having  potential  significance 
as  a corollary  measure  to  that  provided  by  the  intervening 
variable  combination  of  tenure  and  number  of  assignments. 

Sex . 

Sex  was  included  for  screening  purposes,  as  pre- 
viously explained.  None  of  the  literature  has  considered 
any  of  the  major  test  variables  in  a sex-related  manner, 
but  it  was  included  to  insure  that  it  did  not  contribute 
to  otherwise  unexplainable  co-variance  or  the  lack  of  same. 
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Prior  service  time . 

Prior  service  time  seemed  important,  particularly 
in  considering  those  individuals  who  had  had  prior  exposure 
to  mental  health  clinic  service  capacities  as  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. Related  operational  measures  included  check-list 
questions  regarding  prior  experience  as  an  enlisted  man, 
prior  experience  as  a mental  health  technician,  and  prior 
service  time  as  an  officer  in  an  area  not  related  to  profes- 
sional service  activities. 


Level  of  education. 

Level  of  education  seemed  important,  since  some  Air 
Force  social  workers  have  had  their  education  I'inanced  by 
the  Air  Force  and  therefore  may  have  shown  significant  dif- 
ferences from  other  staff  in  responding  to  the  subjective 
variables  because  of  their  potentially  greater  investment 
of  self  in  the  Air  Force  as  a host  organization.  Again,  a 
check-list  form  of  response  format,  applicable  both  to  Mas- 
ter's and  Doctoral  levels  of  training,  was  utilized. 

prior  civilian  experience . 

Prior  civilian  experience  was  seen  as  potentially 
the  most  significant  of  the  antecedent  variables  in  that 
those  respondents  who  had  had  prior  exposure  to  role  models 
and  to  role  expectations  that  may  have  differed  from  those 
encountered  in  the  Air  Force  may  have  shown  corresponding 
differences  in  their  responses  to  the  major  research  vari- 
ables. Again,  a simple  item  check-list  format  was  utilized, 
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requesting  (1)  length  of  prior  civilian  experience  (if 
any),  (2)  primary  and  secondary  job  functions  (ten  alter- 
natives were  listed,  including  "other"),  (3)  nature  of  super- 
vision received  (social  work,  psychiatric,  or  not  supervised), 
and  (4)  preference  for  civilian  supervision,  regardless  of 
the  actual  source  of  the  supervision  which  they  currently 
were  receiving. 

Motivation  to  enlist . 

This  variable  was  considered  in  terms  of  respon- 
dents' expectations  concerning  their  role  behavior  as  they 
entered  the  Air  Force.  The  response  range  covered  a vari- 
ety of  factors.  Those  response  alternatives  designated  as 
"potential  to  use  a variety  of  skills"  and  "nature  of  du- 
ties as  specified"  were  seen  as  the  two  with  the  greatest 
potential  relevance  for  the  dependent  variable  dimension  of 
the  research. 

Tenure  and  number  of  assigaiments . 

These  variables  were  selected  because  the  litera- 
ture on  the  cognitive  dissonance  phenomenon  had  suggested 
that  greater  professional  risk  taking  and  involvement  of 
self  is  liable  to  occur  as  a result  of  experience  and  the 
need  for  stimulation  via  novel  activities.  The  position 
familiarity  resulting  from  experience  also  appeared  to  bear 
possible  implications  for  felt  job  security,  expressed  role 
identity,  and  attitudes  toward  subordinates  and  superiors,  as 
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indicated  by  the  literature. 
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Using  a check-list  format,  tenure  was  measured  in 
intervals  of  eighteen  months,  with  a range  from  one  month 
to  thirty-six  months  or  more.  Assignment  categories  were 
designated  as  one,  two,  or  three  (or  more)  assignments. 

Primary  Research  Instruments 

The  rest  of  the  questionnaire  required  development 
of  separate  scales  for  each  of  the  primary  variables  invol- 
ved. Likert  scaling  techniques  were  utilized  with  all  of 
the  independent  variables. 

Nature  of  .job  setting. 

The  independent  variable,  nature  of  job  setting, 

was  dealt  with  in  two  sections  of  the  questionnaire.  The 

first  section  concerned  the  nature  of  the  initial  Air  Force 

duty  assignment,  while  the  second  section  dealt  with  the 

present  or  most  recent  assignment.  Appropriate  instruc- 
% 

tions  were  included  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  a change 
of  assignment  was  to  be  considered  as  having  occurred. 

Those  workers  who  still  were  in  their  first  assignment 
were  instructed  to  omit  the  section  on  initial  assignment, 
since  it  was  the  same  for  them  as  the  section  on  nature  of 
present  assignment. 

Each  of  these  sections  also  was  subdivided  along 
the  dimensions  of  (1)  nature  of  assignment  and  actual  ser- 
vices performed  and  (2)  nature  of  supervision  received  and 
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given.  As  indicated  by  the  literature,  the  physical  make- 
up of  a position  does  much  to  determine  the  nature  and  em- 
phasis of  services  subsequently  provided.  In  this  regard, 
the  model  of  the  agency  role  expectations  and  that  of  the 
supervisory  pattern  provided  were  regarded  as  major  test 
variables  in  considering  influences  upon  breadth  of  pro- 
fessional role  perception.  A check-list  format  was  used 
for  the  response  categories. 

In  addition,  Likert  scaling  techniques  were  employed 
in  determining  the  respondents'  felt  involvement  in  a range 
of  services,  both  within  and  outside  of  their  official  role 
capacities.  The  range  of  services  listed  in  connection 
with  their  duty  assignment  represented  a comprehensive 
compilation  of  all  significant  activities  in  which  an  Air 
Force  social  worker  might  be  involved. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  the  extent 
of  their  involvement  in  each  service  by  circling  a re- 
sponse on  a continuum  from  "no  involvement"  to  "almost 
total  involvement."  A cumulative  score  for  each  respon- 
dent was  derived  and  assigned  a value  that  represented  his 
total  service  involvement,  as  compared  to  the  group  median. 
Thus,  respondents  were  identified  as  evidencing  high  or 
low  job  role  involvement.  This  measure  was  obtained  in 
consideration  of  the  possibility  that  highly  involved  wor- 
kers might  also  demonstrate  a wider  breadth  of  role  pref- 
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An  identical  scale  was  utilized  in  asking  the  re- 
spondents about  their  involvements  in  professionally  re- 
lated activities  outside  of  their  prescribed  duties.  The 
list  of  these  activities  was  representative  of  those  most 
typically  engaged  in  by  Air  Force  social  workers  and  in- 
cluded only  those  which  have  been  allowed  by  regulation. 
Work  involvement  in  civilian  agencies  obviously  was  not  in- 
cluded, since  such  activities  are  proscribed  by  the  Air 
Force  as  representing  a conflict  of  professional  interests. 
Again,  a cumulative  score  index  was  derived  for  utiliza- 
tion in  the  same  manner  that  the  breadth  of  actual  involve- 
ment was  derived. 

Both  service  performance  indices  (i.e.,  initial 
services  involvement  and  present  services  involvement) 
seemed  to  bear  relevance  for  considering  breadth  of  pro- 
fessional service  preference,  since  they  represented  a 
translation  of  attitudes  into  past  and  present  role  beha- 
vior. In  other  words,  this  variable  dimension  of  the  re- 
search was  seen  as  reflecting  actual  breadth  of  profes- 
sional services,  while  the  operational  measure  utilized 
in  testing  the  dependent  variable  was  focused  on  ideal 
breadth  of  professional  role  preference.  However,  this  di- 
mension of  actual  service  performance  could  not  be  partit- 
ioned out  as  a dependent  variable  because  it  appeared  to 


have  been  determined  by  a variety  of  largely  unidentified 
I antecedent  variables,  many  of  which  were  regarded  as  so 
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idiosyncratic  that  their  isolation  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible.  Moreover,  actual  performance  of  a role  task 
often  has  been  seen  to  be  at  odds  with  the  affective  judge- 
ment concerning  role  tasks. 

As  evidenced  in  the  literature,  role  behavior  ex- 
periences often  condition  and  modify  subsequent  role  per- 
ceptions, as  the  phenomenon  of  cognitive  adaptation  indi- 
cates. Logically,  role  perception  does  precede  and  parallel 
actual  role  performance  to  a certain  extent,  but  the  con- 
cern of  this  research  was  for  those  role  perceptions  which 
grow  out  of  and  are  modified  by  experience.  Therefore,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  deal  with  actually  performed  services 
as  an  independent  variable  and  breadth  of  role  perception 
as  a dependent  variable  in  order  to  follow  the  theoretical 
considerations  that  have  been  presented.  It  was  concluded 
that  a connecting  link  between  these  two  variables  could 
only  be  substantiated  in  the  sense  of  predicting  from  the 
real  to  the  ideal,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Ferf ormed  services  scale . 

The-  performed  services  scale  was  developed  as  an 
operational  measure  of  the  independent  variable,  profes- 
sional security.  As  indicated  by  the  literature,  felt 
comfort  in  role  performance  appeared  to  be  the  key  con- 
cept in  operationally  defining  this  variable.  Therefore, 
a Likert  scale  was  devised  that  provided  a range  of  nu- 
merical responses  (one  through  seven)  on  a continuum  from 
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"always  comfortable"  to  "always  uncomfortable."  The  re- 
spondents were  provided  with  a list  of  practice  activities 
which  had  previously  been  validated  as  being  mutually  ex- 
clusive and  exhaustive.  They  were  asked  to  respond  to 
each  by  (1)  indicating  whether  or  not  they  actually  were 
offering  the  service  at  that  time  and  by  (2)  indicating 
the  extent  of  their  felt  comfort  or  discomfort  in  performing 
the  service  (whether  actual  or  potential  performeince  was 
involved).  Cumulative  responses  within  each  category  of 
actual  and  potential  performance  were  obtained  and  compared 
to  the  group  medians,  so  that  each  respondent  was  placed 
in  a response  category  which  indicated  his  composite  score 
on  the  scale  as  a whole.  These  categories  represented  the 
four  possible  combinations  of  high  and  low  comfort  in  pres- 
ently and  potentially  performed  activities.  Thus,  a re- 
spondent who  was  low  in  both  categories  was  regarded  as 
being  considerably  less  willing  to  risk  himself  profession- 
ally by  an  expansion  of  his  role  parameters  than  was  one 
who  was  high  in  both  categories. 

Supervisory  opinion  scale . 

The  supervisory  opinion  scale  was  developed  as  an 
operational  measure  of  the  independent  variable,  attitudes 
toward  supervision.  The  definition  of  supervision  which 
was  utilized  by  this  research  (as  previously  discussed)  was 
included  in  the  questionnaire  instructions,  along  with  ex- 
amples of  its  application. 


As  evidenced  by  the  literature  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  source  and  extent  of  supervision  upon  role 
perception,  the  operational  component  of  this  variable 
that  seemed  most  pertinent  was  that  of  felt  appropriate- 
ness concerning  different  sources  of  supervision  in  dif- 
ferent practice  settings.  Likert  scaling  was  again  em- 
ployed. The  scale  alternatives  ranged  from  "always  ap- 
propriate" to  "never  appropriate,"  with  responses  to  each 
of  the  nine  possible  Air  Force  practice  settings  being  par- 
titioned into  the  categories  of  social  work  supervision, 
psychiatrist  or  psychologist  supervision,  and  no  direct 
supervision . 

(NOTE;  Throughout  this  research,  psychologist  and 
psychiatrist  have  been  used  interchangeably,  since  the  em- 
phasis was  on  the  effects  of  influences  from  any  collateral 
discipline.  While  there  are  acknowledged  practice  differ- 
ences between  psychiatry  and  psychology,  these  differences 
were  not  seen  to  be  nearly  as  important  in  their  effects 
upon  collateral  profession  relationships  of  social  workers 
as  was  the  potential  impact  of  a prescribed  role  or  super- 
visory model  from  any  collateral  discipline.  In  addition, 
the  actual  number  of  social  workers  in  the  Air  Force  being 
supervised  by  psychologists  was  very  slight.) 

Cumulative  responses  in  all  three  supervisory  ex- 
perience categories  were  obtained.  Subsequently,  the  re- 
spondents were  assigned  to  one  of  the  eight  possible 
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categories  that  exist  in  combining  responses  to  the  three 
classes  of  events  according  to  the  high-low  criterion  of 
comparison  to  the  group  medians.  For  example,  a social 
worker  who  evidenced  a positive  (high)  attitude  towards  the 
appropriateness  of  social  worker  supervision  in  most  prac- 
tice settings,  with  a negative  (low)  attitude  towards  the 
appropriateness  of  collateral  supervision  and/or  autonomy 
in  most  practice  settings,  might  be  expected  to  evidence 
greater  professional  identification  and  a more  comprehensive 
range  of  service  preferences  than  would  a social  worker  who 
evidenced  an  attitude  towards  social  work  supervision  that 
was  equal  to  or  lower  than  his  attitude  towards  collateral 
supervision  and  autonomy.  In  other  words,  the  matter  of 
concern  here  was  the  respondent's  felt  identification  with 
a particular  supervisory  role  model  as  being  the  most  ap- 
propriate in  a given  practice  setting. 

Professional  opinions  scale . 

The  professional  opinions  scale  was  developed  as 
an  operational  measure  of  the  independent  variable,  pro- 
fessional identity.  As  evidenced  by  the  literature  on  pro- 
fessional identity  formation,  the  key  operational  component 
of  the  definition  previously  given  for  this  concept  ap- 
peared to  be  a perception  of  an  existing  difference  bet- 
ween the  attitudes  and  skills  of  the  social  work  profession 
as  compared  to  collateral  professions.  Therefore,  a Likert 
scale  was  constructed  that  utilized  a range  of  responses, 
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from  "strongly  agree"  to  "strongly  disagree."  The  same 
comprehensive  list  of  Air  Force  professional  activities 
that  was  employed  with  the  professional  security  scale 
also  was  employed  here.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  a 
statement  that  differentiated  social  worker  attitudes  and 
skills  from  those  of  collateral  professionals  in  different 
service  activity  situations.  The  approach  to  a service 
activity  was  considered  to  be  more  crucial  than  a perceived 
differential  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  activity, 
since  the  question  of  actual  performance  was  fraught  with 
the  same  host  of  antecedent  variables  that  were  discussed 
in  the  section  on  nature  of  performed  services.  It  was 
the  attitude,  not  the  actual  performance,  which  was  high- 
lighted in  this  instance  as  bearing  the  greater  potential 
significance  for  the  dependent  variable  of  breadth  of  pro- 
fessional role  preference. 

A composite  score  for  each  respondent  was  obtained 
by  comparing  his  cumulative  response  total  to  the  group 
median.  Each  respondent  was  then  assigned  to  one  of  two 
categories,  either  low  or  high  professional  identity,  based 
on  the  extent  to  which  each  had  differentiated  the  attitudes 
and  skills  engendered  in  the  social  work  profession  from 
those  of  collateral  disciplines. 

Professional  services  scale . 

The  professional  services  scale  was  developed  as 


an  operational  measure  of  the  dependent  variable,  breadth 
of  professional  role  perception.  This  concept  was  con- 
ceptually defined  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  instructions 
to  this  instrument  emphasized  respondents  checking  such 
service  activities  as  they  thought  they  "ideally  ought"  to 
be  performing.  It  was  noted  that  not  everyone  can  do  every- 
thing, thereby  requiring  the  respondents  to  make  choices  in 
considering  what  services  they  thought  to  be  important. 

As  a further  refinement,  the  scale  of  service  al- 
ternatives was  subdivided  into  three  equal  parts.  This 
division  was  done  in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  respon- 
dents generally  would  respond  heavily  to  casework  suid  ad- 
ministratively oriented  services,  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
work  environment  and  agency  expectations.  It  was  also  felt 
that  a differential  between  responding  groups  along  the 
independent  variable  dimensions  of  the  study  would  occur 
in  their  responses  to  the  third  subdivision,  the  one  con- 
cerning community  and  preventive  activities.  Therefore, 
the  final  scale  was  devised  so  as  to  allow  consideration  of 
each  respondent's  total  response  as  well  as  his  response  to 
each  subdivision. 

An  index  was  established  for  each  subdivision  and 
for  the  scale  as  a whole  which  assigned  respondents  to  the 
categories  of  high  or  low  breadth  of  service  preference, 
based  on  the  empirical  group  medians. 

The  section  on  test  validity  discusses  in  detail 
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certain  difficulties  that  were  anticipated  and  encountered 
in  the  utilization  of  this  scale  and  what  measures  were 
taken  to  counteract  those  difficulties. 

Open-ended  survey. 

The  open-ended  survey  was  provided  to  allow  respon- 
dents to  elaborate  more  fully  on  their  attitudes  concerning 
their  role  perceptions  of  social  work,  the  impact  of  the 
Air  Force  administrative  structure  upon  those  perceptions, 
and  their  preferences  for  future  professional  employment. 
However,  an  even  more  important  purpose  of  these  questions 
was  to  provide  some  additional  means  of  enhancing  the  pre- 
dictive validity  of  the  participants'  responses  to  the  re- 
search questionnaire  as  a whole.  The  rationale  for  eind  re- 
sults of  this  intent  have  been  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the 
section  of  this  chapter  on  predictive  validity  as  well  as 
in  the  final  test  results. 

RELIABILITY  DETERMINATION 

Reliability  is  the  first  major  component  for  con- 
sideration in  order  to  establish  the  meaningfulness  and 
significance  of  any  research.  Reliability  is  concerned 
with  the  consistency  of  results  over  time.  Goldstein  has 

described  intrasub jective  reliability  as  referring  to  "agree- 

12 

ment  with  one's  self  on  different  occasions."  Reliability 


12 

Harris  K.  Goldstein,  Research  Standards  and  Methods 
for  Social  Workers  (Wheeling:  Whitehall  Press,  1969).  p.  248. 
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of  the  test  instruments  was  dealt  with  in  this  research 
by  administering  a post-test  to  a random  sample  of  that 
initial  seventy  percent  of  respondents  who  had  returned 
their  questionnaires  within  the  allowable  time  limit. 

Forty  respondents  subsequently  were  sent  the  post-test 
(see  Appendix  E)  out  of  the  final  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  (91fo)  of  respondents  to  the  main  test  questionnaire. 

The  demographic  information  was  considered,  for 
post-testing  purposes,  as  already  being  fairly  stable  over 
time  and  therefore  reliable;  consequently,  only  the  primary 
test  instruments  dealing  with  the  independent  and  dependent 
variables  were  submitted  to  the  post-test  sample. 

Specifically,  ten  variables  were  selected  for  cor- 
relation of  post-test  results  with  original  test  results. 

These  variables  are  included  in  Table  1,  along  with  their 
corresponding  correlations  and  levels  of  significance. 

Spearman  correlation  coefficients  were  utilized  in  analy- 
zing the  comparison  of  these  sets  of  variables,  all  of 
which  were  ordinally  ranked,  composite  representations  of 
responses  to  individual  questions  within  each  of  the  prim- 
ary research  instruments.  Spearmian  correlation  was  chosen 
over  other  means  (such  as  Kendall  correlation)  because  of 
its  capacity  to  yield  a close  approximation  to  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficients  where  the  data  is  more 

or  less  continuous,  as  was  the  case  with  the  composite  ^ 

I 
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Table  1 

Correlation  Coefficients  of  Test  Variables 
with  Post-Test  Variables 


Variable 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Total  Servicies  Preferences 

.6514 

.001 

Community/Preventive 
Services  Preferences 

.6793 

.001 

Administrative  Services 
Preferences 

.4407 

.008 

Treatment  Services 
Preferences 

.^635 

.005 

Professional  Identity  Scores 

.2132 

.129 

Supervisory  Attitudes- 
No  Supervision 

.0140 

.471 

Supervisory  Attitudes- 
Collateral  Supervision 

.2512 

.091 

Supervisory  Attitudes- 
Social  Work  Supervision 

.4262 

.010 

Actual  Duties  Security  Scores 

.555^ 

.001 

Potential  Duties- 
Security  Scores 

.8255 

.001 
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rankings . ^ ^ 

The  results  of  the  post-test  were  analyzed  by  com- 
puter on  February  21,  1976,  after  thirty  post-test  respon- 
ses had  been  received.  All  of  the  results  except  that  of 
attitude  towards  not  receiving  supervision  (i.e.,  profes- 
sional autonomy)  were  deemed  to  be  moderately  significant 
in  allowing  for  meaningful  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  research  findings.  The  variable  concerning  no  super- 
vision received  a correlation  coefficient  significant  only 
at  the  .47  level,  thus  minimizing  the  potential  significance 
of  research  relationships  concerning  this  variable. 

Overall,  it  was  felt  that  the  post-test  results 
were  sufficient  to  establish  a moderate  degree  of  reliabil- 
ity for  the  instrument  package  as  a whole. 

VALIDITY  DETERMINATION 

The  determination  of  instrument  and  content  valid- 
ity is  a crucial  component  of  social  research  design.  There- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  establish  both  content  and  predic- 
tive validity  of  the  research  instrument  and  its  component 
concepts  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  These  concerns 
were  met  through  the  utilization  both  of  a panel  of  judges 
and  of  a pretest  of  the  research  instruments  before  they 


II  . . 

^Norman  H.  Nie  and  others.  Statistical  Package  for 

the  Social  Sciences  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1^75)*  pV  289. 
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were  put  into  their  final  form. 


Content  Validity 


In  discussing  content  validity,  Lastrucci  has 

stated  that  "the  validity  of  an  instrument  is  generally 

14 

established  by  consensual  definition."  In  the  same 

light,  Dubin  has  stated  that  validity  denotes: 

. . . a consensus  that  an  empirical  indicator  measures 
values  on  a stated  unit.  . . a man-made  consensus.  . . 
a conventional  agreement  among  a group  of  interested 
spectators  that  the  empirical  indicator  and  theoreti- 
cal unit  whose  values  it  measures  are  homologous.  15 

Both  authors  have  discussed  the  aspect  of  validity 
known  as  content  validity.  Kerlinger  has  described  valid- 
ity as  "the  representativeness  or  sampling  adequacy  of  the 
instrument.  . . its  representativeness  of  the  universe  of 
content  of  the  property  being  measured. 

This  issue  of  content  validity  was  dealt  with  in 
the  present  research  via  referral  of  the  instrument  package 
to  a panel  of  judges  for  consideration  of  and  response  to 
specific  auestions  dealing  with  the  issues  raised  by  these 
definitions.  The  protocol  used  by  these  judges  in  cri- 
tiquing the  instruments  has  been  included  in  Appendix  C. 
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Carlo  L.  Lastrucci,  The  Scientific  Approach  (Cam- 
bridge: Schenkman  Publishing,  196?).  p.  81. 

^^Robert  Dubin,  Theory  Building  (New  York:  The 

Free  Press,  I969 ) . p.  20S~. 

^^Kerlinger,  op . cit. . p.  458. 
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Their  attention  was  called  to  the  specific  issues  of: 

1.  Logic  and  adequacy  of  the  conceptual  and  oper- 
ational definitions. 

2.  Mutual  exclusiveness  and  exhaustiveness  of  re- 
sponse alternative  within  each  instrument. 

3.  Comprehensiveness  and  inclusiveness  of  major 
antecedent  and  intervening  variables,  coupled  with  reason- 
able exclusion  of  extraneous  variables. 

4.  Representativeness  of  scale  items  in  terms  of 
the  universe  of  content  embodied  by  each  of  the  concepts 
being  studied. 

5.  Logical  derivation  of  the  scales  from  the  con- 
ceptual definitions  for  the  specific  population  undei-  study. 

6.  Overall  clarity  and  workability  of  the  instru- 
ment . 


Editing  considerations  were  a minor  concern  for  the 

judges. 

The  panel  of  judges  consisted  of  four  Doctoral 
students  in  social  work  and  one  Master's  degree  student 
in  social  work  at  the  University  of  Denver.  One  Doctoral 
student  and  the  Master's  degree  student  were  or  had  been 
members  of  the  Air  Force  in  social  work  or  mental  health 
capacities  and  therefore  were  familiar  with  the  population 
involved  as  well  as  the  demographic  subject  areas  of  the 
instruments.  Additionally,  the  former  Air  Force  student 
(who  was  also  a Doctoral  student)  completed  the  whole 
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instrument  package  in  detail  as  part  of  an  anticipated 
pretesting  of  the  package  with  another  group.  Finally, 
follow-up  interviews  were  conducted  with  all  respondents. 

High  congruence  was  obtained  among  all  observers 
in  their  responses  to  the  protocol  questions.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  confirmation  of  the  logic  and  adequacy 
of  all  conceptual  and  operational  definitions  as  these  re- 
lated to  the  group  of  social  workers  under  study  in  the  re- 
search. Only  very  minor  suggestions  were  made  in  regards 
to  scale  construction  and  scale  item  inclusion,  with  these 
suggestions  being  implemented  in  the  pretest  instruments. 
The  variables  for  study  were  considered  to  be  appropriate. 
No  indications  were  made  concerning  other  possibilities. 

The  observers  stated  their  assessment  of  high  congruity 
between  the  scales,  the  conceptual  definitions,  and  the 
central  concepts  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  major 
input  of  the  panel  of  judges  was  in  terms  of  editing  com- 
ments, which  enhanced  the  clarity  and  preciseness  of  the 
wording  of  the  instruments. 

The  former  Air  Force,  Doctoral  student  who  com- 
pleted the  entire  instrument  demonstrated  in  his  responses 
some  apparent  and  important  relationships  between  the  in- 
dependent variables,  the  antecedent  variables,  and  the 
intervening  variables.  However,  his  responses  to  the  scale 
measuring  the  dependent  variable  did  not  appear  to  relate 
to  his  responses  on  the  other  scales.  An  interview  with 
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him  suggested  that  this  scale  failed  because  its  instruc- 
tions may  have  been  poorly  worded  and  because  he  was  famil- 
iar with  the  purposes  of  the  instruments  before  hand  as  one 
of  the  judges.  However,  his  concern  over  the  instructions 
for  the  dependent  variable  scale  seemed  to  be  justified,  so 
that  a revision  of  them  was  made  prior  to  the  full  pretest. 
The  scale  was  revised  to  allow  for  elicitation  of  a stronger 
affective  response  that  was  personalized  for  each  respondent 
(what  services  they  thought  they  "ideally  ought"  to  be  pro- 
viding); before  the  revision,  the  scale  had  allowed  a more 
generalized  response  in  terms  of  ideal  servies  for  the  group 
of  Air  Force  social  workers  as  a whole,  without  any  emphasis 
upon  individual  responsibility  in  following  through  with  act- 
ual behavior.  The  new  instructions  seemed  better  adapted  to 
eliciting  discriminate  responses. 

Overall,  the  panel  of  judges  were  helpful  and  sup- 
portive  in  establishing  the  content  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment and  central  research  nuestion.  The  subsequent  pretest, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  following  section  on  predictive 
validity,  also  confirmed  the  content  validity  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire . 

Predictive  Validity 

Predictive  validity  is  an  equally  important  aspect 


of  the  validity  issue.  Tripodi  has  discussed  the  "pre- 
dictive potency  of  knowledge.  . . the  extent  to  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  research  allow  propositions  to  be  stated 
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that  link  with  more  inclusive  theory.  Kerlinger  has 

stated  a concern  for  the  outcome  in  actual  behavior  of 

respondents  who  express  attitudes  which  could  indicate  the 

probability  and  the  directionality  of  behavioral  responses. 

In  other  words,  the  concern  of  predictive  validity  is  in 

determining  whether  or  not  respondents  actually  follow 

through  with  their  feelings,  perceptions,  and  attitudes 

by  investment  of  these  sentiments  in  behavioral  terms.  One 

of  the  major  weaknesses  of  ex  post  facto  research  has  been 

the  risk  of  improper  interpretation  because  of  the  failure 

1 8 

to  consider  predictive  validity. 

The  present  research  saw  the  proof  of  predictive 
validity  as  a major  task  and  one  which  was  difficult  to  re- 
solve in  a completely  satisfactory  manner.  However,  two 
means  were  implemented  in  attempting  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  issue.  First,  open-ended  questions  (as  previously 
discussed)  were  provided  in  the  final  instrument  package  in 
order  to  allow  Air  Force  social  workers  to  describe  more 
fully  their  professional  perceptions  and  expectations.  By 
asking  them  to  speculate  regarding  future  behavior,  paral- 
lels could  then  be  drawn  between  their  comments  and  their 
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Tripodi,  op . cit . , 
Kerlinger,  op , cit 
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Ibid. , p.  390. 
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previous  responses  to  the  test  instruments.  It  appeared 


that  actual  observation  of  their  behavior  would  only  be 
possible  in  a longitudinal  study,  particularly  since  ac- 
tually performed  role  activities  were  dealt  v'ith  as  an  in- 
dependent variable  dimension  of  the  research  for  purposes 
previously  discussed. 

Chapter  IV  discusses  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
open-ended  questions  both  in  regards  to  their  relationships 
to  other  test  variables  and  to  the  issues  raised  by  the 
validity  nuestion.  It  did  appear,  however,  that  they  were 
successful  to  a very  satisfactory  extent  in  contributing  to 
the  predictive  validity  of  the  test  instruments. 

The  second  procedure  utilized  in  seeking  predictive 
validity  involved  a pretest  survey  that  was  made  of  a group 
of  former  Air  Force  social  workers  and  of  Air  Force  social 
wbrk  Doctoral  students  at  other  universities.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  stronger  predictive  validity  supports  would 
ensue  from  the  responses  of  these  two  groups,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  present  professional  role  behavior  of 
former  Ail  force  social  workers.  That  is,  if  they  were 
found  to  indicate  a choice  of  a civilian  role  setting  and 
range  of  service  functions  which  corresponded  to  their 
expressed  breadth  of  preferred  role  functions,  then  the 
predictive  validity  of  the  questionnaire  would  have  been 
supported.  Also,  the  projected  duty  and  professional  ac- 
tivity preferences  of  the  Air  Force  Doctoral  students  were 
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seen  as  possibly  lending  predictive  strength  to  findings 
related  to  their  breadth  of  professional  role  perception. 

The  questions  used  with  both  groups  in  the  pretest  have 
been  included  in  Appendix  D. 

The  pretest  was  administered  by  mail  to  the  Doc- 
toral students  and  the  former  Air  Force  social  workers  on 
December  15.  1975-  Aaditionally , the  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Social  Work  was  also  asked  to  respond.  Unfortunately,  leg- 
islation invoking  privacy  restrictions  for  information  held 
by  the  government  resulted  in  the  researcher  not  being  able 
to  obtain  current  addresses  on  the  former  Air  Force  social 
workers.  Since  the  questionnaire  had  to  be  forwarded  from 
their  last  base  and  since  they  were  considered  from  the  be- 
ginning to  be  a reluctant  test  group,  only  two  out  of  twelve 
of  them  responded.  Two  Doctoral  students  and  the  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Social  Work  also  responded,  for  a total  of  five 
returns  (3^%)  for  analysis  in  the  pretest.  Naturally,  the 
limited  size  of  this  return  precluded  any  significant  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  results.  Moreover,  further  pretesting, 
utilizing  the  main  research  population,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered due  to  the  limited  N size  involved. 

However,  it  was  discovered  that  each  pretest  re- 
spondent did  evidence  a pattern  of  responses  across  all  in- 
struments which  indicated  that  some  degree  of  co-variation 
between  test  variables  was  occurring.  For  example,  three 
respondents,  who  had  previously  received  only  psychiatric 
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supervision  and  who  had  limited  experience  in  assigned  du- 
ties, all  evidenced  a narrow  range  of  actually  performed 
services,  a low  differentiation  between  the  skills  and 
attitudes  of  social  workers  from  those  of  collateral  pro- 
fessions, a certain  degree  of  discomfort  in  performing  ser- 
vices that  went  beyond  the  purely  psychiatric  model,  and  a 
narrow  range  of  role  preference  where  community  and  pre- 
ventive services  were  concerned.  Their  responses  related 
to  supervisory  attitudes  seemed  to  vary,  with  a surpris- 
ingly more  positive  attitude  towards  social  work  super- 
vision than  towards  other  conditions  of  supervision. 

By  contrast,  the  two  respondents  who  had  the  widest 
variety  of  experiences  with  various  settings,  duties,  and 
supervisory  patterns  evidenced  a wider  range  of  actual 
service  offerings,  a heavier  involvement  in  outside  activ- 
ities, greater  comfort  with  all  types  of  services,  greater 
differentiation  of  social  work  from  collateral  services, 
and  a blanket  endorsement  of  all  potential  social  work  ac- 
tivities. Likewise,  their  open-ended  responses  were  in- 
dicative of  a preference  for  a greater  breadth  of  role 
function  than  was  evidenced  by  the  other  group. 

In  consideration  of  the  predictive  validity  measures 
which  were  designed  for  the  pretest  group,  those  respondents 
who  evidenced  the  narrower  range  of  role  preferences  also 
indicated  a desire  to  continue  working  in  a mental  health 
framework.  In  contrast,  those  respondents  who  had  endorsed 
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a wider  range  of  service  preferences  also  indicated  a.  de- 
sire to  work  in  positions  that  were  not  characteristic  of 
the  psychiatric  model  (such  as  in  education  and  information 
planning  activities).  While  no  statistical  significance 
could  be  attached  to  these  limited  findings,  there  never- 
theless appeared  to  be  patterns  which  seemed  to  support  the 
design  of  the  research  instruments  for  testing  the  research 
auestions  along  the  stated  variable  dimensions. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

The  final  study  questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  active  duty  Air  Force  social 
workers  (of  the  originally  anticipated  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  six  had  been  discharged  or  re- 
tired by  the  time  of  the  survey).  Authorization  to  conduct 
the  study  was  requested  and  received  from  the  Air  Force 
(see  Appendix  F).  As  predicted  from  previous  research, 
a high  return  of  one  hundred  and  ten  (91^)  was  received, 
thereby  providing  a very  strong  representation  of  the  study 
population  for  data  analysis  purposes.  The  mailing  con- 
sisted of  the  actual  questionnaire,  a pre-paid  return  en- 
velope, and  two  letters  of  introduction  (see  Appendix  B). 

The  cover  letter  served  to  introduce  the  purpose  and  back- 
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ground  of  the  research,  while  the  letter  from  the  Chief  of 

I 

I Air  Force  Social  Work  served  to  provide  support  for  the  re- 

I 
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search  and  to  enhance  the  volume  of  return.  , 
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The  survey  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  re- 
search population  by  first  class  mail  on  January  17,  1976. 
Within  three  weeks  of  the  distribution  date,  seventy  per- 
cent of  the  questionnaires  had  been  completed  and  returned 
to  the  researcher.  Follow-up  letters  were  mailed  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1976,  to  the  remaining  thirty  percent,  with  the  re- 
sult that  ninety-one  percent  of  the  research  population  re- 
sponded within  allowable  time  limits  (four  additional  ques- 
tionnaires were  received  after  the  cut-off  date). 

STATISTICy\L  ANALYSIS 

The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  data 
received  was  considered  to  be  excellent.  No  question- 
naires had  to  be  discarded  due  to  incomplete  or  improper 
completion.  The  instrument  related  to  attitudes  towards 
varying  conditions  of  supervision  appeared  to  be  the  only 
one  with  which  the  respondents  had  any  difficulty,  with 
nine  respondents  being  omitted  along  this  one  dimension 
due  to  incomplete  responses.  The  other  primary  test  in- 
struments received  responses  from  all  one  hundred  and  ten 
respondents,  with  the  exception  of  the  professional  secur- 
ity scale,  which  three  respondents  failed  to  complete. 

There  were  many  relationships  which  could  have  been 
examined  in  analyzing  the  data  that  was  gathered  by  this 
survey.  Ultimately,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  cross 
tabulations  were  compiled.  Because  of  the  type  of  par- 
titioning that  was  involved  and  because  of  the  fairly  large 
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number  of  statistical  cells  (as  well  as  for  reasons  dis- 
cussed below),  the  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  se- 
lected for  determining  the  statistical  significance  regar- 
ding the  relationships  among  the  data. 

Chi-square  helps  determine  whether  or  not  a system- 
atic relationship  exists  between  two  variables  by  computing 
the  cell  frequencies  which  would  be  expected  if  no  rela- 
tionship occurred  between  the  variables.  The  greater  the 
discrepancy  between  expected  and  actual  frequencies,  the 

19 

larger  (hence,  the  more  significant)  chi-square  becomes. 

Roscoe  has  described  the  chi-square  test  of  independence 

as  "the  most  valuable  of  the  nonparametric  procedures  avail- 

20 

able  to  the  behavioral  scientist."  Normally,  chi-square 
is  the  measure  of  choice  for  dealing  with  nominal  data 
in  bivariate  frequency  tables.  However,  in  the  case  of 
ordinal  data  (as  in  several  parts  of  the  present  research), 
the  Kalmogorov-Smirnov  statistic  or  measures  of  correlation 
often  become  more  useful  alternatives.  The  Kalmogorov- 
Smirnow  is  particularly  useful  in  this  regard,  since  it  can 
be  applied  to  smaller  samples  than  chi-square,  is  less  com- 
plicated computationally  than  chi-square,  and  has  greater 
testing  power  than  chi-square  when  both  are  applied  to 

^^Nie,  Ibid. . p.  223. 
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John  T.  Roscoe,  Fundamental  Research  Statistics 
(New  Yorki  Basic  Books,  1968),  p.  203. 
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ordinal  data.  However,  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  and  other 
statistical  tests  of  a higher  order  are  not  reccomended 
for  use  with  grouped  data  or  in  cases  where  there  are  many 
tie  scores  (thus  violating  these  tests'  assumptions  of  con- 
tinuity).^^ Much  of  the  data  yielded  by  the  present  re- 
search contained  tie  scores,  thus  requiring  rejection  of 
the  Kolnorov-Smirnov  method  (which  was  not  available  as  part 
of  the  computer  analysis  package  anyway).  Measures  of  cor- 
relation were  also  rejected  because  their  assumption  of 
linear  relationships  did  not  appear  to  apply  to  the  design 
or  purposes  of  this  research.  The'  intent  here  was  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  any  form  of  relationship  existed  bet- 
ween the  test  variables,  without  primary  consideration  of 
the  directionality  of  such  relationships.  In  addition,  the 
contingency  coefficient  and  Phi  measures  require  evenly  di- 
vided and  dichotomized  samples  of  a relatively  large  size, 

23 

conditions  which  the  present  research  could  not  meet. 
Therefore,  the  concern  for  test  efficiency  and  population 
size  made  it  necessary  to  utilize  chi-square  as  the  primary 
test  measure. 

The  .05  level  of  statistical  significance  was  chosen 
as  the  lowest  allowable  level  for  interpretation  of  results. 
This  level  of  significance  has  been  indicated  to  be  an 


^^Ibid. , pp.  209-215.  ^^Ibid. . p.  209. 
^^Ibid. , p.  202. 
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appropriate  or.e  in  conducting  research  with  an  explora- 
24 

tory  intent. 

It  was  anticipated  that  many  subgroupings  of  the 

data  would  be  so  small  and  unevenly  divided  as  to  preclude 

not  only  measures  of  correlation  but  chi-square  as  well. 

Fortunately,  the  statistical  package  utilized  for  computer 

analysis  of  results  provided  an  automatic  shift  from  chi- 

square  to  the  Fisher  exact  probability  test  where  data 

cells  were  too  small  for  chi-square  analysis. 

The  Fisher  exact  probability  test  is  used  to  com- 
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pare  independent  samples  on  a dichotomous  criterion.  It 
is  based  on  exact  probabilities,  rather  than  on  approxima- 
tions of  the  multinomial.  Its  efficiency  lies  in  the  fact 

2 6 

that  it  is  intended  for  use  with  very  small  samples. 
Therefore,  bqth  chi-squar-e  and  Fisher  exact  measures  of 
probability  were  utilized  in  the  final  computer  analysis 
of  the  data.  The  size  of  the  subgroups,  the  nature  of  the 
data,  the  intentions  of  the  researcher,  and  the  work  ef- 
ficiency of  the  plan  of  analysis  all  dictated  such  a sta- 
tistical utilization.  Actually,  very  few  cross-tabulations 
ultimately  required  application  of  the  Fisher  exact  test; 
in  those  instances  where  it  v.ras  applied  by  the  computer, 
significant  results  were  not  forthcoming. 
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The  compiled  data  was  coded  for  key  punch  purposes 
from  the  research  questionnaires  and  was  programmed  for 
computer  analysis.  The  researcher  himself  did  the  required 
key  punching  and  programming  in  order  to  minimize  potential 
error  through  interpretation  which  might  have  occurred  with 
a paid  assistant.  The  Burroughs  6?00  computer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  computer  center  was  utilized  for  the  com- 
putation of  the  statistics.  The  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences  provided  a comprehensive  computer  pro- 
gram which,  in  addition  to  the  probability  measures,  also 
allowed  the  researcher  easily  to  obtain  frequency  distri- 
butions, means,  medians,  standard  deviations,  and  similar 

. • 27 

descriptive  statistics  for  each  of  the  test  variables.  ' 

Findings  obtained  from  these  statistical  analyses  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IV. 

LIMITATIONS 

Some  limitations  of  the  design  of  this  research 
previously  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The  role 
of  extraneous  variables  entering  into  the  research  has 
been  mentioned.  The  inherent  weaknesses  of  ex  post  facto 
research  designs  were  also  explained.  Certainly,  the  dis- 
appointing return  in  the  pretest  prevented  a statistically 
significant  basis  for  establishing  predictive  validity  of 
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the  research  to  a fully  satisfactory  extent.  The  fairly 
large  amount  of  partitioning  that  occurred  along  several 
variable  dimensions  precluded  meaningful  analysis  of  some 
results  which  otherwise  might  have  been  found  to  be  of  sig- 
nificance. Likewise,  the  nature  of  the  data  allowed  only 
probability  assessments  of  relationships,  rather  than  linear 
correlations  which  might  have  provided  greater  predictive 
validity. 

A major  limitation  concerned  the  fact  that  the  study 
was  restricted  to  one  population,  thus  affecting  the  gen- 
eralizability  of  the  results  and,  thereby,  the  external  val- 
idity of  the  study.  However,  it  was  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  the  researcher  to  limit  the  study  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Air  Force  social  workers.  First,  both  the  finan- 
ces and  time  allocated  by  the  Air  Force  to  the  researcher 
precluded  any  consideration  of  studying  an  additional  popu- 
lation group.  Second,  the  Air  Force  population  was  familiar 
to  the  researcher  and  immediately  accessible  to  him,  with 
a high  probability  of  questionnaire  return.  Third,  the 
Air  Force  expected  the  research  to  be  related  to  some  con- 
cern of  interest  to  the  Air  Force,  since  that  agency  spon- 
sored the  researcher's  Doctoral  etiucation.  Finally,  the 
researcher's  own  intimate  identification  with  the  career 
group  of  Air  Force  social  workers  made  a study  of  that 
population  desirable  to  him. 

There  may  have  been  other  dimensions  of  breadth  of 
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professional  role  perception  which  were  not  explored  by 
this  research  and  which  may  have  had  relevance  for  its  pur- 
poses. The  concern  here  was  for  the  affective  determinants 
of  the  role  perceptions  of  Air  Force  social  workers,  and 
such  measures  always  are  open  to  varying  interpretations, 
no  matter  how  much  that  outside  judges  may  agree  on  content. 

Overall,  the  research  did  suffer  some  limitations 
which  reasonably  could  be  expected  wixh  a study  of  this 
type.  However,  the  intent  here  was  not  to  hypothesize 
concerning  the  specific  nature  of  relationships  between 
variables  but  to  explore  some  new  dimensions  of  a problem 
which  previously  had  been  identified  as  existing  for  the 
population  that  was  surveyed.  In  this  regard,  it  was  felt 
that  the  research  fulfilled  its  purpose.  The  findings,  im- 
plications, and  conclusions  that  follow  in  Chapters  IV  amd 
V represent  the  culmination  of  this  exploratory  effort. 


Chapter  IV 


i: 


FINDINGS 

This  chapter  presents  the  findings  of  the  research 
study  along  three  dimensions.  First,  selected  demographic 
features  of  the  test  population  are  presented,  with  group- 
ings of  data  provided  in  a way  that  is  both  meaningful  to 
the  reader  and  pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  the  research 
design.  Second,  an  analysis  of  the  data  in  relation  to 
the  research  questions  is  presented.  Finally,  a secondary 
analysis  of  the  data  is  presented,  concerning  those  rela- 
tionships which  were  significant  and  of  interest  among  the 
variables  but  which  were  not  directly  related  to  the  re- 
search questions. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a summary  of  the  results 
and  some  conclusions  drawn  from  the  findings.  Implications 
of  the  results  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

The  material  in  this  section  provides  a statistical 
summary  of  the  demographic  variables.  Comparative  tables 
have  been  provided  to  illustrate  this  material  so  that  the 
results  of  several  test  items  may  be  examined  simultan- 
eously. 
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Antecedent  Conditions 

Table  2 illustrates  demographic  features  of  the 
population  related  to  age,  sex,  prior  military  experience, 
source  of  support  for  education,  and  motivation  for  enlis- 
ting. As  indicated  by  this  table,  the  population  of  Air 
Force  social  workers  had  continued  to  be  a young  one.  Also, 
while  women  had  made  gains  in  numbers  since  Jenkins'  re- 
search, most  Air  Force  social  workers  still  were  men. 

A surprisingly  high  number  of  personnel  had  prior 
military  experience  as  enlisted  personnel  or  as  officers, 
but  only  a small  percentage  had  enlisted  experience  in 
technician  capacities  related  to  mental  health  activities. 
Over  one-fourth  of  all  Air  Force  social  workers  had  re- 
ceived their  education  (either  at  the  Master's  level  or  the 
Doctorate  level)  under  Air  Force  sponsorship.  Most  of  those 
who  had  indicated  prior  Air  Force  experience  as  mental  health 
technicians  were  included  in  the  Air  Force  sponsored  group. 

While  no  single  reason  for  enlisting  was  over- 
whelmingly endorsed,  both  tangible  benefits  and  the  po- 
tential to  use  a variety  of  skills  seemed  to  be  very  im- 
portant, together  comprising  about  one-half  of  all  respon- 
ses. Most  of  those  who  indicated  job  availability  as  their 
primary  reason  also  stated  that  they  meant  by  this  avoidance 
of  the  draft.  Of  those  who  indicated  "other"  as  their  rea- 
son for  joining,  most  stated  that  they  were  fulfilling  am 
R.O.T.C.  commitment. 


I 
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Table  2 

ANTECEDENT  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
OF  AIR  FORCE  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


Variable 

N 

Relative  % 

Age;  . . 

21-25 

7 

6.4 

26-30 

46 

41.8 

31-35 

35 

31.8 

36-40 

15 

13.6 

41-45 

5 

4.5 

46-50 

2 

1.8 

Sexi 

Male 

97 

88.2 

Female 

13 

11.8 

Prior  Military  Experience: 

Prior,  Clinical 

15 

13.6 

Prior,  Not  Clinical 

67 

60.9 

No  Prior  Military 

28 

25.5 

Educational  Support: 

Non-Air  Force 

80 

72.7 

Air  Force  Financed 

30 

27.3 

Motive  for  Enlisting  (Primary): 

Pay  and  Benefits 

27 

24.5 

Professional  Security 

13 

11.8 

Job  Availability  (Avoid  Draft) 

17 

15.5 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

8 

7.3 

Nature  of  Duties 

8 

7.3 

Potential  to  Use  Skills 

29 

26.4 

Other  (R.O.T.C.  Commitment) 

8 

7.3 

Motive  for  Enlisting  (Secondary)*: 

Pay  and  Benefits 

38 

35.5 

Professional  Security 

8 

7.5 

Job  Availability  (Avoid  Draft) 

8 

7.5 

Opportunity  for  Advancement 

16 

15.0 

Rank  and  Status 

2 

1.9 

Nature  of  Supervision 

2 

1.9 

Nature  of  Duties 

10 

9.3 

Potential  to  Use  Skills 

19 

17.8 

Other  (R.O.T.C.  Commitment) 

4 

3.7 

* 

Excludes  3 no  response 


Total  N = 110 
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Experience  and  J ob  Position  Backpiround 

Table  3 indicates  the  relative  experience  and  job 
position  background  of  Air  Force  social  workers,  both  in 
their  Air  Force  capacities  and  in  previous  civilian  capac- 
ities. About  one-half  of  the  respondents  had  prior  civil- 
ian experience.  It  appears  that  several  Air  Force  social 
workers  had  made  a decision  to  join  the  Air  Force  well  into 
their  professional  careers.  About  two-thirds  of  those  with 
such  prior  experience  were  involved  primarily  in  casework 
activities.  Three-fourths  of  those  with  civilian  experi- 
ence were  supervised  by  social  workers.  One-fifth  received 
no  supervision,  while  a very  small  number  were  supervised 
by  members  of  other  professional  disciplines. 

The  population  appeared  to  be  generally  more  ex- 
perienced in  Air  Force  capacities  than  was  the  case  in  pre- 
vious studies.  However,  more  than  one-half  of  the  workers 
were  still  in  their  first  duty  assignment,  while  less  than 
one-fifth  had  three  or  more  assignments.  These  results 
would  indicate  that  about  one-half  of  those  workers  who  had 
been  in  the  service  over  three  years  still  were  in  their 
first  assignment,  a somewhat  surprising  statistic  in  view  of 
the  traditionally  high  mobility  rate  among  military  person- 
nel . 

Most  Air  Force  social  workers  were  found  to  have 
continued  to  function  in  direct  treatment  capacities 
throughout  their  Air  Force  tenure,  just  as  most  of  those 
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Table  3 

EXPERIENCE  AND  JOB  POSITION  BACKGROUND 
OF  AIR  FORCE  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


Variable 

N 

Absolute 

% 

* 

Relative 

% 

No  Civilian  Experience 

58 

52.7 

Nature  of  Civilian  Duties: 

Therapeutic  Activities 

34 

30.9 

65.4 

Administrative  Activities 

13 

11.8 

25.0 

Other  Activities 

5 

4.5 

9.5 

Air  Force  Tenure: 

0-18  Months 

29 

26.4 

19-36  Months 

39 

35.5 

37  Months  or  More 

42 

38.1 

Number  of  Assignments: 

One 

63 

57.3 

Two 

28 

25.4 

Three  or  More 

19 

17.3 

Nature  of  Initial  Duty: 

Mental  Health  Clinic 

40 

36.4 

85.1 

Other 

7 

6.3 

14.9 

Nature  of  Present  Duty; 

Mental  Health  Clinic 

92 

83.6 

Services  to  Children 

5 

4.5 

Medical  Social  Work 

4 

3.6 

Correctional 

2 

1.8 

Alcohol  Rehabilitation 

7 

6.4 

Total  N = 110 


Response  percentages,  excluding  the 
not  applicable  responses 
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with  civilian  experience  also  had  worked  in  positions  em- 
phasizing therapeutic  activities. 

Table  4 indicates  that  three  out  of  four  of  those 
social  workers  who  had  civilian  experience  had  received 
social  work  supervision.  An  even  larger  proportion  indi- 
cated a preference  for  supervision  by  social  workers,  while 
no  one  indicated  a desire  to  be  supervised  by  a psychiatrist 
or  psychologist. 


Table  4 

SUPERVISORY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
AIR  FORCE  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


Variable 

N 

Absolute 

% 

« 

Relative 

% 

No  Civilian  Experience 

58 

52.7 

Nature  of  Civilian  Supervision: 

Social  Work 

38 

3^.5 

73.1 

Collateral  Profession 

3 

2.7 

5.7 

No  Supervision 

11 

10.0 

21.2 

No  Prior  Air  Force  Duty 

63 

57.3 

Initial  Air  Force  Supervision: 

Social  Work 

18 

16.4 

38.3 

Collateral  Profession 

25 

22.7 

53.2 

No  Supervision 

4 

3.6 

8.5 

Present  Air  Force  Supervision: 

Social  Work 

23 

20.9 

Collateral  Profession 

51 

46.4 

No  Supervision 

36 

32.7 

» 

Total  N = 110  Response  percentages,  excluding  the 

not  applicable  responses 


These  findings  are  interesting  in  comparing  them 
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to  the  actual  supervisory  experiences  of  workers  after  they 
joined  the  Mr  Force.  The  indications  were  that,  while  most 
social  workers  preferred  social  work  supervision  as  civil- 
ians (and  actually  received  it),  most  Air  Force  social  wor- 
kers ended  up  receiving  collateral  supervision  or  no  super- 
vision at  all.  The  implications  of  these  findings  have  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

Attitudes  toward  Supervision 

Table  5 indicates  the  supervisory  attitudes  of  Air 
Force  social  workers  according  to  the  sources  of  supervision 
received  (or  the  lack  of  it).  Empirical  medians  were  ob- 
tained from  the  cumulative  scores  concerning  each  of  the 
three  subsections  of  the  supervisory  attitudes  instrument 
(social  worker  supervision  preference,  collateral  super- 
vision preference,  and  no  supervision  preference)  as  re- 
sponses were  made  regarding  preferred  source  of  supervision 
for  each  of  the  possible  duty  settings  to  which  an  Air  Force 
social  worker  might  be  assigned.  Each  respondent's  average 
score  for  each  of  the  three  subsections  was  then  compared 
to  the  empirical  medians  for  those  subsections  in  determining 
his  placement  in  a positive  or  negative  preference  set  for 
each  of  the  three  conditions  of  supervision.  The  eight 
categories  represented  in  Table  5 encompass  all  of  the  pos- 
sible groupings  of  the  three  supervisory  attitude  measures. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  largest  group  placed 
a high  premium  upon  independence  from  supervision  and  ex- 
pressed negative  attitudes  for  any  form  of  supervision. 


Table  5 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SUPERVISION 


Category 

N 

Relative  % 

A. 

Social  Work  Positive, 
Collateral  Positive, 

No  Supervision  Positives 

16 

15.8 

B. 

Social  Work  Positive, 
Collateral  Positive, 

No  Supervision  Negatives 

18 

17.8 

C. 

Social  Work  Positive, 
Collateral  Positive, 

No  Supervision  Negatives 

14 

13.9 

D. 

Social  Work  Positive, 
Collateral  Negative, 

No  Supervision  Positives 

6 

5.9 

E. 

Social  Work  Negative, 
Collateral  Positive, 

No  Supervision  Positives 

6 

5.9 

F. 

Social  Work  Negative, 
Collateral  Negative, 

No  Supervision  Positives 

19 

18.8 

G. 

Social  Work  Negative, 
Collateral  Positive, 

No  Supervision  Negatives 

9 

8.9 

H. 

Social  Work  Negative, 
Collateral  Negative, 

No  Supervision  Negatives 

13 

12.9 

Totals 

101 

lOOfo 

Nine  respondents  were  excluded  in  figuring  the 
percentages,  due  to  their  omission  or  improper  completion 
of  the  instrument. 
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Only  a small  group  regarded  social  work  supervision  as  be- 
ing the  only  favorable  condition  of  supervision.  Several 
respondents  appeared  to  be  unconcerned  with  the  profes- 
sional source  of  their  supervision,  so  long  as  someone  was 
supervising  them,  while  another  small  group  was  completely 
flexible  and  expressed  a positive  regard  for  any  of  the  pos- 
sible conditions.  All  of  these  categories  were  so  close  in 
size  that  no  firm  conclusions  could  be  drawn  regarding  them. 

Professional  Security,  Professional  Identity , and  Breadth 
of  Professional  Role  Perception 

Table  6 summarizes  the  findings  concerning  the 
other  primary  test  instruments. 

As  indicated,  Air  Force  social  workers  in  general 
felt  more  secure  in  those  official  duties  that  they  actu- 
ally were  performing  than  in  those  duties  that  they  poten- 
tially could  be  performing,  perhaps  indicating  a greater 
sense  of  comfort  in  that  which  is  familiar.  The  largest 
subgroup  indicated  high  levels  of  security  in  both  per- 
formed and  potential  duties,  although  the  next  largest  group 
consisted  of  those  who  indicated  low  felt  security  in  both 
presently  and  potentially  performed  duties.  Assignment  of 
individuals  to  categories  was  done  on  the  basis  of  empiri- 
cal group  medians  drawn  from  the  cumulative  responses  to 
the  subcategories  of  actually  performed  and  potentially 
performed  duties.  The  average  score  of  each  person  to  each 
of  these  subcategories  allowed  his  assignment  to  one  of  the 
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POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  CONCERNING  PROFESSIONAL 
SECURITY,  PROFESSIONAL  IDENTITY,  AND  BREADTH 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  PERCEPTION 
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four  possible  combinations  between  high  and  low  security 
in  relation  to  both  of  the  subcategories. 

A high-low  splitting  of  groups  based  on  the  empiri- 
cal group  median  also  was  employed  in  assigning  respondents 
to  one  of  the  two  possible  categories  of  professional  iden- 
tity status.  The  split  between  workers  in  their  responses 
to  this  instrument  was  fairly  even  (see  Table  6),  with  the 
higher  percentage  of  workers  indicating  a strong  sense  of 
professional  identity. 

Most  respondents  tended  to  check  a large  number  of 
professional  activities  in  responding  to  the  scale  on  breadth 
of  professional  role  perception  (see  the  group  medians  and 
means  in  Table  6).  Apparently,  the  change  in  questionnaire 
instructions  (as  previously  discussed)  was  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  eliciting  discriminate  responses  to  this  instru- 
ment. Fortunately,  use  of  the  empirical  median  for  split- 
ting the  respondents  into  high  and  low  response  categories 
enabled  the  researcher  to  obtain  meaningful  results  with 
this  scale.  The  actual  number  of  responses  checked  ranged 
from  a low  of  seven  for  two  respondents  to  a high  of  twenty- 
two  for  two  other  respondents. 

Respondents  also  were  split  into  high  and  low  cate- 
gories for  each  subgrouping  of  the  checklist  (therapeutic, 
administrative,  and  community/preventive  activities).  This 
latter  partitioning  allowed  their  responses  to  be  examined 
with  specific  regard  for  the  community/preventive  activities ^ 
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This  latter  subgrouping  was  considered  to  be  the  one  of 
primary  importance  for  this  study  in  determining  breadth 
of  role  perception.  As  indicated  by  Table  6,  relatively 
fewer  activities  from  this  subgrouping  were  endorsed  by 
the  respondents  than  were  checked  in  the  other  two  sub- 
groupings. 


PRIMARY  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

This  section  deals  with  the  associations  between 
the  major  research  variables  as  those  relationships  were 
found  to  be  significant  or  not  significant  as  the  .05  level. 
These  results  have  been  organized  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  research  questions  were  asked.  Association 
tables  have  been  provided  for  the  significant  findings. 

Space  considerations  have  precluded  inclusion  of  tables 
concerning  the  insignificant  associations. 

Primary  variable  relationships  have  been  considered 
first,  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  relationships  bet- 
ween the  primary  variables  as  well  as  both  the  antecedent 
and  the  intervening  variables. 

The  central  research  question  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows* 

What  factors  affect  the  professional  role  percep- 
tions of  Air  Force  social  workers  at  varied  levels  of 
seniority  and  experience? 

Three  specific  research  questions  were  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  the  organizing  question. 
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The  First  Research  Question 

The  first  research  question  was  stated  as  follows: 

How  do  the  factors  of  professional  security,  pro- 
fessional identity,  nature  of  job  setting  (both  init- 
ially and  presently,  including  both  performed  duties 
and  supervisory  patterns),  and  the  attitudes  toward 
supervision  of  y\ir  Force  social  workers  affect  the 
breadth  of  their  professional  role  perceptions? 

Three  tests  of  association  yielded  significant  re- 
sults that  were  pertinent  to  this  question. 

Table  7 displays  the  association  between  profes- 
sional security  and  cumulative  breadth  of  role  perception. 


Table  7 

PROFESSIONAL  SECURITY  RELATED  TO  BREADTH 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  PERCEPTION 


Security  Category 

Breadth  of 
Low 

Perception 

High 

Total 

High  Actual-High  Potential 

11 

32 

43 

High  Actual-Low  Potential 

11 

5 

16 

Low  Actual-High  Potential 

4 

8 

12 

Low  Actual-Low  Potential 

25 

11 

36 

Total 

51 

56 

107 

= 19.09;  3d.f . ; 

significance  = 

.0003 

A similar  association  was  found  in  relating  pro- 
fessional security  to  breadth  of  professional  role  per- 
ception in  the  subcategory  of  community  and  preventive 
activities  only. 
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These  findings  revealed  that  those  Air  Force  social 
workers  who  felt  the  most  secure,  both  in  their  present  and 
potential  duty  capacities,  demonstrated  the  greatest  breadth 
of  professional  role  perception.  Additionally,  those  re- 
spondents who  felt  secure  in  performing  activities  that 
were  not  currently  being  performed  demonstrated  a high 
breadth  of  professional  role  perception.  Those  respondents 
who  were  not  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  the  potential  ac- 
tivities, regardless  of  their  feelings  about  actually  per- 
formed duties,  demonstrated  a low  breadth  of  professional 
role  perception.  These  findings  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  degree  of  felt  comfort  of  respondents  in  fulfilling  a 
professional  role  function  bore  a relationship  to  the 
breadth  of  activities  which  they  actually  perceived  as  being 
desirable  for  performance  of  that  role  function. 

Table  8 displays  the  association  between  profes- 
sional identity  aind  breadth  of  role  perception  in  the 
community  and  preventive  activities  category.  The  results 
i of  this  association  indicated  that  Air  Force  social  workers 

with  a high  sense  of  professional  identity  demonstrated 
the  greatest  breadth  of  professional  role  perception  con- 
cerning community  and  preventive  activities  (which  repre- 
sented the  service  breadth  category  with  which  this  study 
was  most  concerned).  Unfortunately,  the  association  bet- 
ween professional  identity  and  cumulative  breadth  of  pro- 

I 

fessional  role  perception  was  significant  only  at  the  .10  j 
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level,  indicating  a tendency  but  not  verification  of  the 
association  between  these  two  variables  at  the  cumulative 
services  level. 


Table  8 

PROFESSIONAL  IDENTITY  RELATED  TO  BREADTH  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  PERCEPTION  IN  COMMUNITY 
AND  PREVENTIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Identity  Category 

Breadth 

Low 

of  Perception 
High 

Total 

Low 

28 

32 

53 

High 

18 

38 

56 

Total 

46 

63 

109 

= 3.97;  Id.f.;  significance  = .05 

The  association  between  the  independent  variables 
of  attitudes  toward  supervision  and  breadth  of  professional 
role  perception  was  determined  at  the  .29  level  of  sig- 
nificance, demonstrating  the  lack  of  a meaningful  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  variables.  Implications  of  this 
finding  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

The  associations  between  the  cluster  variable  of 
nature  of  job  setting  and  breadth  of  professional  role  per- 
ception were  almost  all  found  to  be  insignificant.  One 
partial  exception  to  this  pattern  has  been  discussed  in 
the  section  concerning  the  secondary  analysis  of  the  data. 
Thus,  the  variables  of  initial  assignment,  initial  source 
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of  supervision,  present  assignment,  present  source  of  super- 
vision, prior  or  present  experience  in  a supervisory  role, 
and  extent  of  initial  and  present  involvements  in  both 
official  and  unofficial  duties  all  failed  to  yield  a sig- 
nificant degree  of  association  with  the  dependent  variable 
of  breath  of  professional  role  perception.  The  range  of 
associations  in  this  regard  was  from  .25  to  .80.  Impli- 
cations of  these  findings  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

In  summarizing  these  findings  as  they  relate  to 
the  first  research  question,  it  appears  that  only  the  vari- 
ables of  professional  security  and  professional  identity 
were  directly  and  significantly  associated  with  breadth  of 
professional  role  perception.  These  results  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  nature  of  the  setting,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  assigned/assumed  professional  activities  as 
well  as  the  source  of  supervision  provided,  was  not  a major 
factor  in  relation  to  breadth  of  professional  role  percep- 
tion. Thus,  situational  factors  pertaining  to  the  physical 
make-up  of  the  job  position  did  not  appear  to  be  as  impor- 
tant as  affective  dimensions  in  their  direct  associations 
with  breadth  of  role  perception. 

The  affective  dimension  of  attitudes  toward  super- 
vision also  failed  to  yield  significant  results,  perhaps 
indicating  that  a worker's  feelings  about  the  source  of 
his  supervision  had  as  little  significance  for  the  way  he 
perceived  his  role  function  as  did  the  source  of  supervision. 
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In  other  words,  it  appeared  to  be  the  worker's  feelings 
about  himself  and  the  nature  of  his  profession,  rather 
than  his  perception  of  the  roles  of  others  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  job  setting,  that  held  the  greatest 
significance  for  his  breadth  of  professional  role  percep- 
tion. 

However,  an  examination  of  the  relationships  bet- 
ween the  independent  variables  by  themselves  as  well  as 
the  secondary  analysis  of  the  data  yielded  further  assoc- 
iations and  tendencies  which  suggested  that  the  situational 
factors  and  even  the  supervisory  attitudinal  factors  may 
have  had  some  implications  in  an  indirect  way  concerning 
breadth  of  professional  role  perception.  The  next  two  sec- 
tions discuss  these  findings. 

The  Second  Research  Question 

The  second  research  question  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows! 

How  do  the  factors  of  professional  security,  pro- 
fessional identity,  nature  of  job  setting  (both  init- 
ially and  presently,  including  both  performed  duties 
and  supervisory  patterns),  and  the  attitudes  toward 
supervision  of  Mr  Force  social  workers  interact  among 
themselves? 

Two  associations  pertinent  to  this  question  were 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  prescribed  level. 

Table  9 deals  with  the  variable,  nature  of  job 
setting,  from  the  aspect  of  duties  performed.  The  extent 
of  present  duty  involvement  was  found  to  significantly 
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relate  to  the  extent  of  present  outside  activities  in- 
volvement. Those  workers  who  were  high  in  their  present 
duty  involvement  also  tended  to  be  high  in  their  outside 
activities  involvement;  likewise,  those  workers  who  were 
low  in  their  present  duty  involvement  were  lov/  in  their 
outside  activities  involvement. 


Table  9 

PRESENT  DUTY  PERFORMANCE  AND  OUTSIDE  ;\CTIVITIES 


Present  Duty  Involvement 

Outside 

Low 

Involvements 

High  Total 

Low 

35 

22 

57 

High 

19 

34 

53 

Total 

54 

56 

110 

= 7.17;  Id.f.;  significance  = .01 

A significant  association  was  also  found  in  com- 
paring professional  security  to  outside  activities  involve- 
ment (see  Table  10).  Those  workers  who  felt  the  highest 
professional  security  (both  in  actually  and  potentially 
performed  duties)  also  were  the  most  involved  in  profes- 
sional activities  outside  their  official  duties.  Converse- 
ly, workers  who  felt  the  least  professional  security  were 
the  least  involved  in  outside  activities.  These  results 
provide  a supplement  to  those  discussed  earlier  in  rela- 
tion to  professional  security,  demonstrating  that  this 
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variable  had  importance  both  for  a breadth  of  professional 
role  perception  and  for  actual  performance  of  professional 
activities  that  would  be  in  keeping  with  a breadth  of  pro- 
fessional role  perception. 


Table  10 

PROFESSIONAL  SECURITY  AND  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVEMENT 


Security  Category 

Outside 

Low 

Involvement 

High  Total 

High  Actual-High  Potential 

16 

27 

43 

High  Actual-Low  Potential 

6 

10 

16 

Low  Actual-High  Potential 

5 

7 

12 

Low  Actual-Low  Potential 

26 

10 

36 

Total 

53 

54 

107 

= 11.29;  3d.f.;  significance  = .025 
The  only  other  relationship  which  came  close  to 


the  required  level  of  significance  involved  the  compari- 
son of  supervisory  attitudes  to  professional  identity  (sig- 
nificant at  the  .07  level),  the  findings  of  which  indicated 
that  social  workers  with  an  equally  high  regard  both  for 
social  work  supervision  and  for  collateral  supervision 
demonstrated  a low  sense  of  professional  identity,  while 
workers  who  felt  a high  regard  for  social  work  supervision 
but  a low  regard  for  collateral  supervision  demonstrated 
high  professional  identity. 
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These  latter  results  would  suggest  a possible 
tendency  for  professional  identity  to  be  associated  with 
attitudes  toward  varying  sources  of  supervision.  However, 
in  summarizing  the  findings  relevant  to  the  second  research 
question,  only  the  variables  of  professional  security  and 
the  nature  of  setting  (including  present  duty  performance 
and  outside  activities)  appeared  to  be  significantly  inter- 
related. A marginal  association  also  was  noted  between 
professional  identity  and  attitudes  toward  supervision. 
There  were  no  other  significant  relationships  discovered 
between  the  independent  variables. 

The  Third  Research  Question 

The  third  research  question  was  stated  as  follows: 

How  do  certain  antecedent  conditions  and  the  par- 
ticular intervening  variables  of  tenure  and  number  of 
assignments  affect  the  relationships  between  the  inde- 
pendent and  dependent  test  variables? 

Two  associations  pertinent  to  this  question  were 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  prescribed  level,  involving 
two  of  the  antecedent  variables. 

As  indicated  by  Table  11,  the  primary  motivation 
of  Air  Force  social  workers  for  enlisting  was  found  to 
significantly  relate  to  their  breadth  of  professional  role 
perception  concerning  community  and  prever tive  activities. 
Workers  whose  primary  motivation  for  enlij'*j.ig  was  pay  and 
benefits  were  high  in  their  preferences  for  preventive  and 
community  activities,  as  were  workers  whose  primary 
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motivation  for  enlisting  was  to  fulfill  R.O.T.C.  commit- 
ments (the  "other"  category).  Workers  whose  primary  mot- 
ivation for  enlisting  was  job  availability  (mostly,  avoiding 
the  draft)  tended  to  be  low  in  their  preference  for  involve- 
ment in  preventive  and  community  activities. 

Table  11 

PRIMARY  ENLISTMENT  MOTIVATION  AND  BREADTH  OF 
ROLE  PERCEPTION  CONCERNING  COMMUNITY/ 

PREVENTIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Enlistment  Motive  Breadth  of  Perception 

Low  High  Total 


Pay  and  Benefits 

7 

20 

27 

Professional  Security 

7 

6 

13 

Job  Availability 
(Avoid  Draft) 

11 

6 

17 

Opportunity  for 
Advancement 

4 

4 

8 

Nature  of  Duties 

4 

4 

8 

Potential  to  Use  Variety 
of  Skills 

14 

15 

29 

Other  (R.O.T.C. 
Commitment) 

0 

8 

8 

Total 

47 

63 

110 

= 13.806;  6d.f.; 

significance  = 

.03 

These  results  seem 

to  suggest 

that 

those 

workers 

who  felt  situationally  pressured  into 

joining  the 

Air  Force 

were  the  most  resistant  to 

offering  a 

wide 

range 

of  services 

I; 


■4 
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while  those  who  had  a positive  mental  set  towards  the  Air 
Force  for  its  tangible  benefits  (pay,  educational,  or 
fringe)  were  more  receptive  to  offering  a wide  range  of 
services.  These  findings  would  support  the  rationale  given 
for  the  administrative  shift  to  an  all-volunteer  Air  Force 
which  has  recently  occurred. 

A surprising  result  was  found  in  the  relationship 
between  financial  source  of  education  and  extent  of  out- 
side activities  involvement  (see  Table  12). 

Table  12 

SOURCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT  AND 
OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVEMENT 


Support  Source  and  Degree  Outside  Involvement 

Low  High  Total 


Non-Air  Force  MSW 

46 

34 

80 

Air  Force  MSW 

6 

15 

21 

Air  Force  DSW 

1 

7 

8 

Air  Force  Both 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

54 

56 

110 

= 11.12s  3.d.f.s  significance  = .01 

There  were  no  non-Air  Force  supported  Doctorate 
level  social  workers  in  the  population. 


Those  workers  who  were  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force 


for  their  education  (either  at  the  Master's  level  or  the 
Doctoral  level)  tended  to  be  more  involved  in  activities 
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outside  their  official  duty  requirements.  These  results 
would  appear  to  complement  those  just  discussed  concerning 
motivation  for  enlisting.  Overall,  tangible  benefits  to 
personnel  appeared  to  provide  a fairly  strong  motivation 
for  their  becoming  involved  in  a wide  range  of  activities, 
assuming  that  they  had  deliberately  sought  those  benefits. 

The  other  antecedent  variables  (age,  sex,  prior 
military  involvement,  civilian  experience,  and  secondary 
motivation  for  enlisting)  failed  to  yield  significant  as- 
sociations with  either  the  independent  or  dependent  vari- 
ables. Likewise,  neither  one  of  the  intervening  variables 
(tenure  and  number  of  assignments)  was  found  to  be  assoc- 
iated in  this  manner.  Finally,  primary  and  secondary  moti- 
vations as  well  as  source  of  educational  support  failed  to 
yield  significant  associations  with  any  of  the  other  inde- 
pendent variables  (professional  security,  professional 
identity,  or  attitudes  toward  supervision). 

However,  tendencies  were  noted  for  both  source  of 
educational  support  and  secondary  motivation  for  enlisting 
to  be  associated  with  the  dependent  variable,  breadth  of 
professional  role  perception.  Both  of  these  variables 
were  marginally  associated  with  breadth  of  perception,  at 
the  .10  level.  The  suggestion  here  was  that  both  Doctoral 
level  social  workers  and  those  who  had  enlisted  with  a mo- 
tive to  use  a variety  of  skills  tended  to  express  a high 
breadth  of  role  perception.  These  tendencies,  while  not 
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significant  at  the  critical  level,  nevertheless  were  con- 
sistent with  earlier  findings. 

In  summarizing  the  findings  relevant  to  the  third 
research  auestion,  only  the  antecedent  variables  of  source 
of  educational  support  and  motivation  for  enlisting  were 
found  to  be  associated  with  breadth  of  role  perception  or 
any  of  the  independent  variables.  Neither  of  the  inter- 
vening variables  were  found  to  have  significant  associations 
in  this  regard. 

SECONDARY  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Several  associations  which  were  not  directly  re- 
sponsive to  the  research  questions  but  which  were  pertinent 
to  an  understanding  of  the  research  outcome  were  found  to 
be  significant  at  the  prescribed  level.  The  following 
sections  of  this  chapter  deal  with  those  variables  so 
associated . 

Multivariable  Relationships 

Many  associations  were  examined  concerning  multi- 
variable  relationships.  Nearly  all  of  those  associations 
(including  those  involving  the  intervening  variables)  were 
found  not  to  be  significant.  However,  three  multivariable 
associations  were  both  significant  and  pertinent  to  the 
findings  of  the  research. 

Table  13  displays  the  relationship  between  high 
cumulative  breadth  of  role  perception,  present  duty 
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involvement,  and  outside  activities  involvement.  Prev- 
iously, this  association  was  alluded  to  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  the  variables  of  nature  of  job  setting 
and  breadth  of  professional  role  perception,  which  were 
not  found  to  be  directly  associated.  However,  the  present 
findings  indicated  a partial  association  between  these  vari- 
ables from  the  standpoint  of  high  breadth  of  role  perception. 

Table  13 

PRESENT  DUTY  INVOLVEIVIENT  AND  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 
INVOLVEMENT,  CONTROLLING  FOR  HIGH 
BREADTH  OF  ROLE  PERCEPTION 


Extent 

of  Duty  Involvement 

Outside 

Low 

Involvement 

High 

Total 

Low 

17 

13 

30 

High 

8 

19 

27 

Total 

25 

32 

57 

= 14.75;  Id.f.j  significance  = .01 

Table  13  indicates  that,  of  those  persons  who  were 
high  in  their  cumulative  breadth  of  role  perception,  those 
who  were  high  in  their  present  duty  involvement  also  tended 
to  be  high  in  their  outside  activities  involvement.  This 
finding  revealed  that  role  perceptions  became  at  least 
partially  translated  into  role  behaviors  for  the  group. 

Table  l4  displays  the  relationship  between  high 
breadth  of  role  perception  in  community  and  preventive 
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activities,  extent  of  initial  duty  involvement,  and  ex- 
tent of  current  duty  involvement. 

Table  14 

INITIAL  DUTY  INVOLVEMENT  AND  CURRENT  DUTY  INVOLVEMENT, 
CONTROLLING  FOR  HIGH  BREADTH  OF  ROLE  PERCEPTION 
IN  COMMUNITY  AND  PREVENTIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Initial  Duty  Involvement 

Current  Duty 
Low 

Involvement 

High 

Total 

Low 

10 

5 

15 

High 

3 

9 

12 

Total 

13 

14 

27 

= 7.73;  Id.f.;  significance  = .05 
This  association  indicates  that,  of  those  persons 


who  were  high  in  their  breadth  of  role  perception  for  com- 
munity aind  preventive  activities,  those  who  were  high  in 
their  range  of  activities  performed  in  their  initial  Air 
Force  assignment  also  tended  to  be  high  in  their  range  of 
activities  performed  in  their  current  assignment.  Con- 
versely, those  persons  who  were  low  in  their  range  of  ac- 
tivities in  their  initial  duty  assignment  also  were  low 
in  their  range  of  activities  performed  in  their  current 
duty  assignment. 

These  results  would  appear  to  indicate  that  so- 
cial workers  were  consistent  over  time  in  the  range  of 
role-related  activities  they  displayed  when  they  expressed  a 
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positive  regard  for  a breadth  of  social  work  functions. 

The  results  of  these  first  two  tables  would  indi- 
cate that  the  nature  of  the  setting  may  bear  a meainingful 
relationship  to  breadth  of  role  function  if  the  professional 
activities  aspect  is  considered,  rather  than  the  physical 
make-up  of  the  situation  from  a role  expectation  and/or 
a supervisory  standpoint. 

The  final  multivariable  association  of  significance 
dealt  with  the  relationship  between  a low  professional  iden- 
tity score,  present  duty  involvement,  and  present  outside 
involvement . 


Table  15 

PRESENT  DUTY  INVOLVEMENT  AND  PRESENT  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITY, 
CONTROLLING  FOR  LOW  PROFESSIONAL 
IDENTITY 


Present  Duty  Involvement  Present  Outside  Activity 

Low  High  Total 


Low 

18 

8 

26 

High 

11 

16 

27 

Total 

29 

24 

53 

2 

X = 4.34;  Id.f.;  significance  - .05 

These  results  would  indicate  that  those  persons 


who  were  low  in  their  sense  of  professional  identity  also 
w*»re  low  in  their  present  official  and  unofficial  activ- 


involvement. 
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Overall,  the  independent  variables  of  professional 
security  and  professional  identity  were  found  to  be  fully 
associated  with  breadth  of  professional  role  perception, 
while  the  independent  variable  of  nature  of  setting  was 
found  to  be  at  least  partially  associated  with  the  depen- 
dent variable  from  the  standpoint  of  role-related  activ- 
ities performed.  This  finding  bears  implications  not  only 
for  the  primary  test  questions  but  for  the  validity  of  the 
research  questionnaire,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

As  stated,  the  intervening  variables  did  not  yield 
significant  results  when  associated  in  multivariable  re- 
lationships of  any  kind.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  in- 
dicated in  the  results  just  reported,  where  the  extent  of 
involvement  in  activities  as  related  to  breadth  of  role 
perception  was  constant  over  time  and  assignments.  Thus, 
experience  did  not  appear  to  be  an  important  i/itervening 
variable  in  the  consideration  of  breadth  of  role  perception. 

Open-ended  Responses 

The  researcher  was  gratified  by  the  willingness  of 
most  Air  Force  social  workers  to  respond  to  the  open-ended 
questions.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  co- 
operated in  this  regard.  Some  of  them  added  parenthetical 
comments  which  seemed  to  lend  additional  support  to  the 
purposes  and  direction  of  the  research.  For  example,  the 
following  quotations  have  been  included: 

. . . You  certainly  ask  some  pertinent  questions  in 

your  instrument.  . . ( 

t 

1 

4 

I 
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. . . Since  I have  been  recently  investigating  civilian 
employment  and  have  been  concerned  with  listing  duties, 

I was  particularly  interested  in  the  functions  you  have 
listed  in  your  job  description.  It  seems  that  your  lis- 
ting would  make  a better  job  description  than  that  cur- 
rently available  in  the  manuals. 

These  and  other  remarks  helped  enhance  the  research- 
er's sense  of  having  prepared  an  adequate  and  appropriate 
questionnaire  for  the  research  population.  No  negative  re- 
marks concerning  the  construction  of  the  questionnaire  were 
noted,  although  some  respondents  indicated  that  they  could 
not  or  would  not  answer  the  open-ended  questions  because 
of  the  effort  involved. 

Table  16  summarizes  the  findings  from  the  open- 
ended  questions.  These  responses  required  subjective  in- 
terpretation by  the  researcher,  with  decisions  of  assignment 
of  respondents  to  categories  based  on  their  use  of  pre- 
determined key  words.  Where  judgements  could  not  be  made 
or  where  responses  were  omitted,  no  group  assignments  were 
made . 

On  this  basis,  a slight  margin  or  workers  regarded 
the  purpose  and  functions  of  social  workers  narrowly,  while 
a lesser  number  defined  social  workers'  purpose  and  func- 
tions more  broadly.  Some  examples  of  both  types  of  responses 
have  been  included  below. 

From  a narrow  viewpoint  of  social  worker  purpose 
and  function,  these  responses  were  the  most  representative 
of  the  range  of  answers: 

The  social  worker  should  function  as  an  integral 
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Table  l6 


A STATISTICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
OPEN-ENDED  RESPONSES 


* 

Subject  Area 

N 

Absolute 

% 

Relative 

% 

Purpose  and  Function  of 
Social  Workers: 

94 

85.5 

Narrow  Scope 

52 

47.3 

55.3 

Broad  Scope 

42 

38.2 

44.7 

Influence  of  Air  Force 

Regulations  upon  Pro- 
fessional Capacities: 

87 

79.1 

Regulations  Inhibit 

65 

59.1 

74.7 

Regulations  Enhance 

22 

20.0 

25.3 

Preference  for  Civilian 
Job  Setting: 

103 

93.6 

Narrow  Base 

78 

70.9 

75.7 

Broad  Base 

25 

22.7 

24.3 

All  categorical  assignments  were  based  on  subjec- 
tive interpretation  of  responses  according  to  a key  word 
criteria . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

t 

I 

1 


i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

|: 
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part  of  the  mental  health  team  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  psychiatric  and  emotional  disorders. 

I feel  that  social  work  need  not  have  a specific 
function  which  is  different  from  all  other  disciplines. 

A social  worker  may  function  in  the  same  role  as  a 
psychologist  or  any  other  professional.  . . 

The  last  example  is,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration 
of  the  problem  which  was  identified  as  the  basis  of  this 
research: 

The  function  of  social  workers  is  to  perfonr.  all 
the  duties  that  a psychiatrist  would  perform. 

In  contrast  to  these  remarks,  many  workers  made  re- 
sponses that  defined  social  work  as  a distinctive  discipline 
with  a multifaceted  nature; 

There  is  the  time  honored  phrase--  to  assist  indivi- 
duals, groups,  and  communities  to  enhance  social  func- 
tioning. . . We  cannot  limit  ourselves  to  one  area  and 
be  totally  effective.  While  we  can  involve  ourselves 
in  the  clinical  aspects  through  casework  and  groupwork, 
social  workers  must  strive  toward  a role  in  other  areas, 
i.e.,  administration,  education,  politics,  civic  groups, 
and  in  advocacy  roles.  A social  worker  can  function  and 
should  strive  to  influence  the  various  systems  in  which 
he  and/or  his  client/patient  is  involved.  These  tasks 
can  be  accomplished  whatever  the  worker's  primary  role. 
The  isolated  worker  is  an  ineffective  worker. 

This  comprehensive  statement  found  parallels  in  the 
sentiments  of  others: 

I feel  the  primary  purpose  sind  function  of  social 
workers  is  to  take  a dual  focus  on  both  the  problems 
in  living  as  exemplified  by  a specific  client  and  also 
focusing  on  the  environmental  factors  affecting  these 
clients.  The  more  we  focus  on  normal  stresses  and 
needs  of  people  and  get  away  from  the  traditional  diag- 
nostic perspective,  the  better! 

Finally,  one  worker  more  bluntly  and  succinctly 
stated  his  broad  perspective,  as  follows: 
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Social  workers  need  an  autonomous  organization  with 
their  own  department  not  supervised  by  medical  person- 
nel with  no  social  work  knowledge  or  experience.  . . We 
need  a comprehensive  mental  health  setting! 

As  indicated,  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  wor- 
kers felt  that  current  regulations  governing  their  activi- 
ties actually  were  inhibiting  their  capacities  to  provide 
the  full  range  of  professional  services  which  they  felt  cap- 
able of  providing.  Some  examples  of  responses  from  both 
the  inhibitory  aind  the  enhancement  viewpoints  have  been  pro- 
vided below. 

From  the  enhancement  standpoint,  these  responses 
were  givens 

I feel  the  Air  Force,  with  the  present  structure, 
allows  more  leniency  for  social  workers  to  provide  a 
multiplicity  of  services  than  our  civilian  counter- 
parts. . . 

The  Air  Force  has  enhanced  our  capacities  because 
of  status  according  similar  to  that  of  other  mental 
health  professionals. 

From  the  inhibitory  standpoint,  a variety  of  fac- 
tors were  stated  as  problems  for  staff: 

Lack  of  confidentiality  inhibits  intimacy,  truth- 
fulness, and  even  contact  with  social  workers. 

At  this  point,  definition  of  role  by  other  profes- 
sions appears  to  be  the  greatest  inhibiting  factor. 

When  one  is  the  only  social  worker  in  a clinic,  it 
often  becomes  a situation  of  jack  of  all  trades,  master 
of  none.  . . 

Several  workers  recognized  the  same  problem  as  was 
regarded  by  this  researcher  as  a major  one  for  Air  Force 
social  workers: 
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At  present,  Air  Force  social  workers  are  intimately 
tied  to  the  medical  model  and  more  specifically  to  the 
psychiatric  specialty  in  general.  The  development  of 
new  programs  may  provide  for  a more  diverse  utiliza- 
tion of  Air  Force  social  workers. 

Finally,  a survey  of  these  responses  would  not  be 
complete  without  inclusion  of  some  of  the  statements  which 
could  not  be  categorized,  mainly  because  of  their  ambiguity: 

It  appears  that  a hospital  commander's  understanding 
of  social  workers'  skills  determines  a large  part. 

A smart  social  worker  can  do  anything  he  wants  to 
help  a client,  if  he  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  Air 
Force  system.  He  should  have  learned  this  in  gradu- 
ate school. 

This  last  response,  while  somewhat  manipulative  in 
tone,  is  still  indicative  of  the  survival  techniques  that 
many  Air  Force  social  workers  have  come  to  employ  in  main- 
taining their  professional  identity  and  in  functioning  with- 
in a system  that  is  completely  different  in  emphases  from 
that  in  which  they  were  educated. 

Despite  their  apparent  concern  over  regulations, 
most  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  prefer  working 
in  a civilian  agency  that  would  be  similar  to  their  current 
duty  capacity  (that  is,  direct  treatment  activities  in  a 
mental  health  setting)  if  they  were  to  leave  the  Air  Force. 
While  a few  of  these  responses  could  not  be  categorized 
(for  example,  one  respondent  stated  that  his  ideal  civilian 
agency  would  be  a "large  one"),  most  responses  were  easily 
placed  in  either  a narrow  scope  or  a broad  scope  capacity. 

Examples  of  narrow  scope  civilian  positions  included 
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private  practice,  mental  health  clinic,  V.A.  hospital, 
marital  and  family  therapy  clinic,  or  similar  positions. 
Examples  of  broad  scope  included  academic  positions  in 
schools  of  social  work,  mental  health  consultation,  com- 
prehensive mental  health  programs  with  a community  out- 
reach, and  even  politics.  As  one  worker  stated: 

I came  into  the  service  to  get  some  experience  and 
hopefully  to  allow  a successful  political  career.  . . 

I would  prefer  an  agency  where  I can  function  as  an  ad- 
ministrator or  supervisor  instead  of  a person  who  is 
not  recognized  for  his  profession. 

Finally,  some  individuals  utilized  the  last  question 
to  ventilate  some  personal  grievances  which,  while  not  di- 
I rectly  relating  to  the  last  question,  still  demonstrated 

parallels  to  the  concerns  expressed  by  this  researcher  in 
the  statement  of  the  research  problem.  Some  of  these  com- 
ments were  of  this  nature: 

I do  not  receive  direct  social  work  supervision  and 
am  indignant  to  this  since  I expected  it.  . . 

I want  to  find  employment  in  a non-governmental  or 
bureaucratic  agency! 

P.S.  I ^ leaving! 

A final  comment  summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  wor- 
kers: 

We  should  have  a separate  Department  of  Social  Work! 

Open-ended  Question  Relationships  with  Other  Variables 

Table  17  indicates  the  relationship  between  re- 
spondents' definitions  of  the  purpose  and  functions  of 
social  workers  and  their  breadth  of  professional  role 
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perception  (both  in  regard  to  the  total  range  of  possible 
services  and  to  community  and  preventive  activities).  Those 
workers  who  defined  the  purpose  and  functions  of  social  wor- 
kers in  the  broadest  terms  demonstrated  the  broadest  profes- 
sional role  perceptions.  Even  allowing  for  some  margin  of 
judgement  error  in  scoring  this  subjective  data,  these  re- 
sults appeared  to  be  highly  relevant  for  this  study. 

Table  17 

SOCIAL  WORK  DEFINITION  AND  BREADTH  OF  ROLE  PERCEPTION 


Breadth 

of  Definition 

Breadth 

Low 

of  Perception 
High 

Total 

Narrow 

37 

15 

52 

Broad 

9 

33 

42 

Total 

46 

48 

94 

= 21.04;  Id.f.;  significance  = .0001 

A possibility  existed  for  an  additional  dimension 
of  professional  identity  to  be  discovered  from  the  manner 
in  which  social  workers  defined  their  purpose  and  func- 
tions. In  this  regard,  it  was  anticipated  that  those  who 
mentioned  community  and  preventive  activities  in  their  def- 
initions would  also  more  positively  identify  social  work 
as  a distinct  professional  discipline.  Table  18  displays 
the  results  of  the  association  between  professional  identity 
and  definitions  of  social  worker  purpose  and  functions, 
where  just  such  a finding  was  discovered. 
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Table  18  indicates  that  workers  who  defined  social 
workers'  purpose  and  functions  most  broadly  also  demonstrated 
the  greatest  sense  of  professional  identity.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  these  and  earlier  findings  that  professional  iden- 
tity was  the  most  potent  single  indicator  of  the  breadth  of 
professional  role  perception  and  function  of  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers. 


Table  18 

PROFESSIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  BREADTH  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK  DEFINITION 


Identity  Category 

Breadth 

Narrow 

of  Definition 
Broad 

Total 

Low  Identity 

31 

16 

47 

High  Identity 

20 

26 

46 

Total 

51 

42 

93 

= 3-879;  Id.f.;  significance  = .05 

Another  finding  related  respondents'  definition  of 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  social  workers  to  their  cur- 
rent involvements  in  activities  outside  the  job  (see  Table 
19).  This  association,  while  not  highly  significant, 
nevertheless  tended  to  provide  some  validation  support  for 
the  critical  measures  of  the  dependent  variable,  breadth  of 
professional  role  perception. 

It  has  already  been  established  that  (1)  workers 
who  were  the  most  active  outside  of  their  official  duty 
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capacities  as  well  as  within  their  official  duty  capac- 
ities and  (2)  workers  who  defined  their  purpose  and  func- 
tions most  broadly  indicated  the  greatest  breadth  of  pro- 
fessional role  perception.  The  relationship  between  the 
functional  definitions  of  social  work  and  present  involve- 
ment in  activities  outside  official  duty  capacities  pro- 
vided a final  connecting  link  in  demonstrating  with  some 
certainty  that  workers  expressed  in  actual  behavior  what 
they  had  expressed  in  their  attitudes. 

Table  19 

PRESENT  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES  AND  SOCIAL  WORK  DEFINITION 


Outside  Involvement  Breadth  of  Definition 


Narrow 

Broad 

Total 

Low  Involvement 

29 

15 

44 

High  Involvement 

23 

27 

50 

Total 

52 

42 

94 

= 3.7^?  Id.f. ; 

significance  = 

.10 

That  is,  if  workers  indicated  a wide  breadth  of 
professional  role  perception,  then  they  also  could  be  ex- 
pected to  function  in  a wide  variety  of  professional  activ- 
ities. Actions  appeared  to  be  conditioned  by  attitudes,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  variables  of  central  concern  for  this 
research. 
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Two  further  findings  are  included  which  support  the 
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concern  for  the  translation  of  attitudes  into  action  (and, 
thereby,  the  validity  issue). 

Table  20  displays  the  association  between  present 
involvement  in  outside  activities  and  ideal  preference  for 
civilian  employment.  These  findings  indicate  that  those 
workers  who  were  the  most  involved  in  outside  activities 
were  more  inclined  to  prefer  a broad-based  civilian  setting 
than  those  less  involved. 


Table  20 

PRESENT  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES  AND  IDEAL  PREFERENCE 
FOR  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 


Outside  Involvements 

Civilian 

Narrow 

Preference 

Broad 

Total 

Low  Involvement 

39 

9 

48 

High  Involvement 

39 

16 

55 

Total 

78 

25 

103 

= 7.02?  Id.f.;  significance  = .0001 

Table  21  displays  the  relationship  between  nature 
of  civilian  setting  preferred  upon  leaving  the  Air  Force 
and  breadth  of  professional  role  perception  in  the  area 
of  community  and  preventive  activities  involvement.  Wor- 
kers who  indicated  a desire  for  a broad-based  civilian  job 
also  demonstrated  a marginal  tendency  towards  a high  breadth 
of  professional  role  perception  regarding  community  and  pre- 
ventive activities.  This  finding,  while  marginal,  still 
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suggests  that  workers  intended  to  follow  through  with  their 
perceptions  as  they  considered  future  job  settings. 

Table  21 

IDEAL  PREFERENCE  FOR  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  BREADTH 
OF  COMMUNITY  AND  PREVENTIVE  ACTIVITIES 
PERCEPTION 


Breadth  of  Perception 

Civilian 

Narrow 

Preference 

Broad 

Total 

Low 

38 

6 

44 

High 

40 

19 

59 

Total 

78 

25 

103 

YT  = 3.77;  Id.f.;  significance  = .09 

Overall,  a logical  continuum  has  been  established 
that  indicates  a certain  degree  of  consistency  over  time 
in  the  translation  of  Air  Force  social  workers'  percep- 
tions of  their  professional  role  functions  into  perfor- 
mance, starting  with  their  reasons  for  joining  the  Air 
Force,  continuing  across  their  actually  performed  activ- 
ities in  the  Air  Force  (both  officially  and  unofficially), 
connecting  with  their  definitions  of  the  purpose  and  func- 
tions of  social  workers,  and  concluding  with  their  goals 
for  their  professional  futures. 

SUMMAJ?Y  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


In  summation,  it  appears  that  those  Air  Force 
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social  workers  who  (1)  expressed  a positive  prior  mental 
set  regarding  the  Mr  Force  before  enlisting,  (2)  demon- 
strated a high  regard  for  social  work  supervision,  (3)  felt 
the  most  secure  in  their  activities,  (4)  expressed  a high 
level  of  professional  identity,  and  (5)  felt  the  most  in- 
hibited by  Air  Force  regulations  and  policies  were  the  ones 
who  demonstrated  the  greatest  breadth  of  professional  role 
perception.  In  addition,,.  Air  Force  social  workers  tended 
to  act  out  their  attitudes  concerning  the  breadth  of  their 
purpose  and  functions  in  their  actual  professional  role  be- 
havior, both  on  the  job  and  on  their  own  time.  These  re- 
sults indicated  a stability  of  attitudes  and  performance 
over  time,  as  expressed  by  the  respondents  both  in  the  test 
and  in  the  post-test. 

Chapter  V presents  implications  drawn  from  this  re- 
search which  relate  to  certain  practical  issues  raised  by 
the  research  as  well  as  to  considerations  for  future  re- 
search. In  addition,  some  conclusions  are  drawn  about  the 
study  as  a whole  in  an  effort  to  provide  final  closure  for 
the  reader. 
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Chapter  5 

RESEARCH  SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  chapter  summarizes  (1)  the  purpose,  scope,  and 
method  of  the  research  study,  (2)  the  research  findings, 
and  (3)  implications  of  the  study  for  the  Air  Force,  for 
the  social  work  profession,  and  for  future  research. 

PURPOSE,  SCOPE,  AND  METHOD 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  directed  at  inves- 
tigating factors  which  were  associated  with  the  professional 
role  perceptions  and  functions  of  Air  Force  social  workers. 
Previous  research  and  the  researcher's  own  experience  had 
indicated  that  Air  Force  social  workers  tended  to  restrict 
their  professional  activities  in  order  to  conform  with  a 
psychiatric  model  of  practice.  Other  studies  have  indicated 
that  such  a restriction  of  services  by  social  workers  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  interdisciplinary  practice  settings. 
Community  oriented  and  preventive  activities  appear  to 
have  been  given  low  performance  priorities  by  social  workers 
and  by  the  host  agencies  in  such  settings.  Diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  activities  have  been  given  greater  emphasis  by 
social  workers  in  these  settings  than  they  have  given  to 
such  broader  activities  as  community  education,  research, 
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client  advocacy,  and  preventive  intervention  in  social 
systems . 

However,  a practice  expectation  which  includes  in- 
volvement in  a comprehensive  range  of  activities  has  been 
mandated  by  the  social  work  profession  for  social  work  prac- 
titioners. Therefore,  this  study  sought  to  identify  factors 
which  seemed  to  bear  relevance  for  the  practice  restrictions 
that  are  placed  upon  social  workers  by  themselves  and  by 
their  agencies  in  interdisciplinary  practice  settings.  The 
population  of  Air  Force  social  workers  was  the  focus  for 
this  inquiry. 

Based  upon  this  concern,  a quantitative-descriptive 
research  design  was  adopted  which  was  aimed  at  identifying 
the  nature  of  relationships  between  specific  test  variables. 
Research  questions  were  utilized  in  lieu  of  hypothesis  state- 
ments in  order  to  reflect  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  re- 
search. 

The  central  research  question  was  stated  as  follows: 

What  factors  affect  the  professional  role  percep- 
tions of  Air  Force  social  workers  at  varied  levels  of 
seniority  and  experience? 

Stemming  from  this  central  question  were  several 
derivative  questions  which  delineated  specific  research 
variables,  as  follows: 

1.  How  do  the  factors  of  professional  security, 
professional  identity,  nature  of  job  setting  (both 
initially  and  presently,  including  both  performed  du- 
ties and  supervisory  patterns),  and  the  attitudes 
toward  supervision  of  Air  Force  social  workers  affect 
the  breadth  of  their  professional  role  perceptions? 
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2.  How  do  the  factors  of  professional  security, 
professional  identity,  nature  of  job  setting  (both 
initially  and  presently,  including  both  performed  du- 
ties and  supervisory  patterns),  and  the  attitudes 
toward  supervision  of  Air  Force  social  workers  interact 
among  themselves? 

3.  How  do  certain  antecedent  conditions  and  the 
particular  intervening  variables  of  tenure  and  number 
of  assignments  affect  the  relationships  between  the 
independent  and  dependent  test  variables? 

Prior  study  had  indicated  a lack  of  availability 
of  standardized  instruments  for  measuring  the  specific 
variables  with  which  this  research  was  concerned.  There- 
fore, the  researcher  utilized  Likert  scaling  techniques 
in  constructing  researc’'  '.ruments  for  operationalizing 
the  test  variables  that  wete  stated  in  the  research  ques- 
tions. These  variables  were  conceptually  defined  in  Chap- 
ter III. 

Certain  demographic  data  (such  as  prior  work  ex- 
perience, education,  sex,  age,  and  motivation  for  enlisting) 
was  also  included  in  the  questionnaire  in  order  to  identify 
pertinent  population  characteristics. 


DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS 

In  relation  to  the  organizing  research  question, 
it  appeared  that  those  Air  Force  social  workers  who  (1) 
expressed  a positive  prior  mental  set  regarding  the  Air 
Force  before  enlisting,  (2)  demonstrated  a high  regard  for 
social  work  supervision,  (3)  felt  the  most  secure  in  their 
activities,  (4)  expressed  a high  level  of  professional 
identity,  and  (5)  felt  the  most  inhibited  by  Air  Force 
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regulations  and  policies  were  the  ones  who  demonstrated 
a comprehensive  breadth  of  desired  functions  and  a high 
involvement  in  professional  activities,  both  within  and 
outside  of  their  formal  job  positions. 

More  specifically,  the  independent  variables  of 
professional  security  and  professional  identity  were  found 
to  have  significant  associations  with  the  dependent  vari- 
able, breadth  of  professional  role  perception.  Workers 
who  felt  the  most  comfortable  in  duties  actually  performed 
(as  well  as  with  those  duties  that  they  potentially  could 
be  expected  to  perform)  expressed  a more  comprehensive 
breadth  of  role  perception  than  did  workers  who  felt  less 
secure  in  their  job  activities.  Workers  who  highly  dif- 
ferentiated social  work  practice  from  other  professions 
expressed  a more  comprehensive  breadth  of  role  perception 
than  did  workers  who  seemed  to  equate  their  practice  ap- 
proach with  that  of  psychiatry. 

A significant  association  also  was  found  between 
professional  security  and  extent  of  involvement  in  profes- 
sional activities  outside  official  role  expectations.  Wor- 

r 

kers  who  were  uncomfortable  in  their  job  role  expectations 
tended  to  restrict  their  range  of  professional  activities, 
while  more  comfortable  workers  not  only  desired  a wider 
breadth  of  services  but  actually  were  engaged  in  a wider 
range  of  activities,  even  when  it  meant  going  outside  of 

their  official  duties  to  do  so.  ! 
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A tendency  (not  statistically  significant)  was 
noted  for  those  workers  who  lacked  a strong  preference  for 
social  work  supervision  (in  comparison  to  other  conditions 
of  supervision)  to  demonstrate  a poorly  differentiated  sense 
of  professional  identity.  Additionally,  those  persons  who 
demonstrated  a poorly  differentiated  sense  of  ^professional 
identity  were  relatively  low  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
performed  a broad  range  of  professional  activities. 

Another  primary  research  finding  was  the  association 
between  breadth  of  role  perception,  extent  of  duty  involve- 
ment, and  extent  of  outside  activities  involvement.  This 
finding  indicated  that  Air  Force  social  workers  tended  to 
translate  their  professional  activity  preferences  into  actual 
behavior,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

In  summarizing  the  primaury  findings,  it  appeared 
that  workers  who  identified  strongly  with  their  profession 
and  who  felt  comfortable  in  their  professional  activities 
not  only  identified  a broader  range  of  services  which  they 
felt  they  ought  to  be  providing  but  also  acted  upon  their 
role  perceptions,  despite  situational  limitations. 

Some  secondary  research  findings  also  were  of  im- 
portance in  terms  of  their  explication  of  the  primary  find- 
ings. Regarding  motivation  to  enlist,  social  workers  who 
sought  tangible  benefits  or  who  hoped  to  use  a diversity 
of  skills  were  found  to  desire  a wide  breadth  of  profes- 
sional activities.  Workers  who  enlisted  due  to  situational 
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pressures  or  with  a less  positive  attitude  for  military  ser- 
vice tended  to  express  a narrow  breadth  of  role  perception. 
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The  research  questionnaire  provided  an  opportunity 
for  response  to  open-ended  questions  concerning  (1)  wor- 
ker’s definitions  of  social  work  purpose  and  functions, 

(2)  their  perception  of  inhibitory  or  enhancement  effects 
of  Air  Force  regulations  and  administrative  policies  upon 
their  performance,  and  (3)  their  civilian  job  preferences. 
Findings  derived  from  these  questions  were  consistent  with 
other  reported  findings. 

Workers  who  defined  social  work  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive terms  expressed  both  a wide  breadth  of  role  per- 
ception and  a high  involvement  in  unofficial  professional 
activities.  Workers  who  felt  inhibited  in  their  profes- 
sional role  capacities  desired  (understandably)  a broad 
professional  activities  involvement.  Workers  who  indicated 
a projected  preference  for  civilian  employment  with  a com- 
prehensive focus  (such  as  teaching,  politics,  etc.)  also 
indicated  a wide  breadth  of  professional  role  perception. 

Demographic  characteristics  of  the  population  were 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Overall,  the  popu- 
lation of  Air  Force  social  workers  was  (1)  young,  (2)  male, 

(3)  previously  associated  with  the  military,  but  in  a non- 
professional capacity,  (4)  materialistic  in  their  enlist- 
ment motives,  (5)  evenly  split  concerning  prior  civilisin 
work  experience,  (6)  primarily  engaged  in  psychiatrically 
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oriented  work  activities,  and  (7)  lacking  social  work 
supervisory  models  with  whom  they  could  identify  on  the 
job. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Prior  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  social 
worker  in  an  interdisciplinary  setting  often  is  caught  in 
a bind  between  agency  expectations  for  a psychiatric  model 
of  practice  and  his  professional  commitments  to  the  social 
work  profession.  However,  the  results  of  this  study  in- 
dicated that  social  workers  may  successfully  offer  a com- 
prehensive range  of  official  and  unofficial  services  within 
the  Air  Force  community  while  still  meeting  their  primary 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  commitments,  provided  that  their 
sense  of  professional  security  and  professional  identity  is 
upheld,  even  if  the  agency  offers  little  positive  sanction- 
ing for  such  activities. 

Assuming  that  Air  Force  management  indicates  a de- 
sire for  an  expanded  program  of  social  work  services,  means 
should  be  undertaken  to  enhance  the  professional  identity 
and  professional  security  of  Air  Force  social  workers.  One 
method  that  has  been  previously  suggested  in  answering  the 
expressed  dissatisfactions  of  workers  with  administrative 
practices  has  been  the  creation  of  an  autonomously  admin- 
istered Department  of  Social  Work.  That  is,  mauiy  social 

workers  have  felt  the  need  for  a supervisory,  reporting,  and  I 

consultative  structure  that  is  administratively  separated  • j 
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from  the  structure  currently  overlaid  by  psychiatry.  These 


I 


workers  should  consider  organizing  themselves  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  a united  front  in  demonstrating  to  Air 
Force  management  the  mutual  benefits  as  well  as  the  feas- 
ibility of  such  an  administrative  re-organization.  Models 
provided  by  the  Army  and  other  agencies  may  offer  sugges- 
tions for  further  inquiry  in  this  regard. 

Professional  identity  and  security  could  further 
be  enhanced  by  the  provision  of  a more  focused  orientation 
program  for  new  social  workers  and  by  a greater  emphasis 
upon  ongoing  training  programs  for  social  work  staff  that 
would  be  more  specific  to  the  professional  response  expec- 
tations of  their  own  discipline. 

While  the  Air  Force  has  succeeded  in  attracting 
social  workers,  the  findings  of  both  the  Jenkins  research 
and  the  present  research  have  indicated  the  dissatisfactions 
of  workers  regarding  their  subordination  to  the  authority 
and  role  expectations  of  psychiatrists.  However,  the  pro- 
fessional role  expectations  of  workers  prior  to  their  enter- 
ing the  Air  Force  remain  unclear.  Future  studies  could  be 
helpful  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  Air  Force  actually 
attracts  workers  who  are  more  restrictive  in  their  role 
expectations  than  is  characteristic  of  the  profession  as 
a whole.  However,  the  dissatisfactions  repeatedly  expressed 
by  social  work  staff  with  Air  Force  practice  regulations  and 
with  administrative  structures  has  indicated  that  their 
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professional  security  and  professional  identity  may  well 
be  threatened  by  the  medical  model  as  an  agency  practice 
expectation . 

This  research  also  bears  implications  for  social 
work  education  and  practice.  Social  work  education  has 
placed  an  emphasis  on  providing  its  students  with  a generic 
base  for  practice  which  includes  comprehensive  dimensions 
of  theory  and  application.  Social  work  programs  of  educ- 
ation have  been  structured  in  such  a way  that  students 
attending  different  schools  receive  similar  inputs.  There- 
fore, a base  is  provided  for  the  initial  development  of  a 
sense  of  professional  purpose  that  is  common  to  most  social 
work  students.  This  common  sense  of  purpose  provides  the 
foundations  for  a sense  of  professional  identity.  Like- 
wise, carefully  structured  field  practicums  provide  social 
work  students  with  a beginning  sense  of  professional  se- 
curity as  they  become  familarized  with  practice  in  the 
actual  work  setting. 

However,  professional  identity  and  professional  se- 
curity have  been  seen  as  reactive  processes  which  vary 
with  changes  in  role  expectations  and  situational  demands. 
Consequently,  these  affective  dimensions  of  the  worker's 
educational  and  practice  experience  may  become  weakened 
over  time  if  there  is  an  absence  of  further  professional 
supports  and  growth  experiences.  The  contacts  with  pro- 
fessional peers  that  can  be  provided  by  programs  of 
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continuing  education,  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  work 
community,  may  provide  a valuable  maintainence  function  for 
a worker's  sense  of  professional  identity  and  professional 
security.  The  content  of  such  programs  may  help  the  worker 
maintain  and  further  refine  his  professional  skills  to  the 
extent  that  he  does  not  have  to  be  guided  by  the  expertise 
of  other  disciplines  in  interdisciplinary  practice  settings. 

A commitment  by  social  work  educators  to  provide 
such  programs  of  continuing  education  also  would  insure 
field  staff  that  their  profession  is  keeping  up  with  chang- 
ing social  needs  by  providing  a means  for  updating  skills. 
This  research  has  provided  evidence  which  would  support  the 
need  for  further  development  of  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation within  the  profession. 

The  study  results  also  indicated  that  the  psych- 
iatric role  modeling  effect  that  has  been  observed  among 
social  workers  in  many  interdisciplinary  settings  may  lead 
to  a restriction  of  their  range  of  professional  activities 
as  well  as  their  breadth  of  role  perception.  The  results 
of  this  study  were  consistent  with  these  earlier  findings 
(as  discussed  in  Chapter  III).  Therefore,  the  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  structures  of  agencies  should  be  con- 
sidered by  staff  if  there  is  an  interest  in  providing  a 
comprehensive  range  of  service  activities. 

A further  implication  of  this  research  applies  spe- 
cifically to  professional  workers  in  the  field.  A finding 
of  major  significance  concerned  the  apparent  translation 
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of  social  worker  attitudes  into  behavior  on  the  job.  That 
is,  this  research  discovered  that  workers  tended  to  follow 
through  with  their  role  perceptions  in  terms  of  actual  role 
performance.  Further  research  utilizing  these  scales  needs 
to  oe  done  with  other  populations  of  social  workers  before 
the  validity  of  these  results  across  groups  can  be  estab- 
lished. However,  at  least  a possibility  has  been  raised 
for  the  scales  developed  by  this  study  to  serve  as  screen- 
ing devices  for  the  evaluation  of  staff  as  they  are  con- 
sidered for  employment.  Thus,  agencies  which  desire  to  of- 
fer a comprehensive  program  of  services  could  seek  workers 
who  are  so  motivated,  while  agencies  which  wish  to  confine 
their  practice  emphasis  to  a narrow  range  of  activities 
also  could  seek  compatible  staff.  Further  research  may  de- 
termine the  true  evaluative  potential  of  these  scales  for 
use  in  staff  screening. 

Further  research  also  would  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  the  test  variables  utilized  in  this  study 
when  they  are  applied  to  other  populations  of  social  wor- 
kers. They  may  be  found  to  have  greater  or  lesser  impor- 
tance for  professional  role  perceptions  and  functions  in 
other  settings.  In  addition,  other  variables  may  be  dis- 
covered to  bear  relevance  in  other  settings.  For  example, 
experience  and  sex  were  not  related  to  breadth  of  role  per- 
ception or  the  independent  variables  in  this  study,  but 
they  might  relate  in  studies  involving  other  populations. 
Such  variables  as  prior  life  experiences  and  types  of 


training  received  also  would  seem  to  warrant  consideration 
for  further  study  in  relation  to  the  issues  posed  by  this 
research. 

Finally,  the  research  could  be  replicated  in  the 
future  with  the  population  of  Air  Force  social  workers  as 
greater  stability  is  achieved  in  uhe  composition  and  the 
purposes  of  the  group.  A potential  also  exists  for  research 
of  a longitudinal  nature  to  be  conducted  with  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  attitudes 
they  have  expressed  in  this  and  previous  studies  endure 
over  time.  Greater  test  controls  mighx  be  employed  in  such 
a study,  thereby  allowing  more  rigorous  analysis  of  the 
associations  between  test  variables. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  has  discovered  that  felt  professional 
security  and  expressed  professional  identity  may  bear  im- 
plications for  both  the  professional  role  perceptions  and 
the  role  functions  of  Air  Force  social  workers.  The  theo- 
retical stances  assumed  in  several  theories  of  human  social 
behavior  seem  to  support  these  conclusions.  Prior  research 
also  has  been  compatible  with  these  findings. 

If  further  research,  utilizing  these  same  test  in- 
struments but  conducted  in  different  settings,  bears  out 
these  associations,  then  the  study  of  professional  atti- 
tudes within  the  social  work  profession  may  take  on  new  and 
expanded  dimensions  of  interest  and  importance. 
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There  has  been  an  increasing  shortage  of  psychi- 
atrists in  the  Air  Force,  with  a corresponding  increase  in 
the  demand  for  social  workers  to  provide  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services  to  the  Air  Force  community.  Certainly, 
the  direct  mental  health  care  needs  of  Air  Force  personnel 
are  a vital  aspect  of  a program  of  military  health  care 
services.  These  needs  must  be  met  with  whatever  profes- 
sional services  that  cam  be  brought  to  bear.  However,  such 
programs  need  not  limit  themselves  to  these  activities. 

This  study  has  explored  factors  which  have  prevented 
social  workers  from  expanding  their  range  of  service  offer- 
ings into  the  additional  areas  of  community  and  preventive 
activities.  A facilitation  of  an  expanded  practice  function 
for  those  workers  who  desire  it  could  further  enhance  the 
social  worker's  contribution  to  the  health  care  program. 

The  social  work  profession  has  claimed  a mandate  for 
providing  a comprehensive  range  of  professional  services  in 
all  practice  settings  where  such  services  are  desired  or 
needed.  This  research  has  indicated  that  this  mandate  may 
not  be  sensed  or  acted  upon  by  the  individual  worker  in 
some  field  settings,  particularly  when  his  attitudes  are 
not  receptive  to  it.  Additional  research  might  well  re- 
solve the  issue  of  whether  or  not  such  a mandate  is  a 
viable  one  for  the  profession  to  assume  in  all  practice 
settings.  This  latter  concern  is  an  important  one  in  the 
profession's  determination  of  its  future  direction  in  a 
society  which  will  make  increasing  smd  sometimes  conflicting 
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demands  of  it.  Hopefully,  this  research  has  provided  ma- 
terial which  will  stimulate  a further  consideration  of  ways 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  bonds  between  the  social 
worker  and  his  profession  on  a continuing  basis  so  that 
he  may  function  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  professional 
capacities . 
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: APPENDIX  A 

Air  Force  Social  Work  Regulations 

1 


AIR  FORCE  REGULATION  l60-12c 


Social  Workers  (AFSC  9196).  The  social  worker  functions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  mental  health,  di- 
rector of  hospital  services,  or  other  designated  physi- 
cian as  follows! 

(1)  By  education,  training  and  experience,  most  social 
workers  are  prepared  to  conduct  clinical  interviews. 
These  interviews  investigate  and  evaluate  predis- 
posing and  stress  factors  leading  to  current  dys- 
function. The  clinical  interview,  coupled  with  the 
mental  status  examination  performed  by  the  social 
worker,  leads  to  the  formulation  of  a working  diag- 
nosis. On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  the  social 
worker  may  engage  in  treatment  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate disposition.  Social  workers  are  espe- 
cially qualified  in  group  and  individual  treatment 
modalities.  Treatment  approaches  must  be  coordina- 
ted with  medical  personnel  as  v'ell  as  other  ap- 
propriate professionals  when  applicable.  Consul- 
tation regarding  management  and  disposition  of  pa- 
tients may  be  provided  by  the  social  worker.  Sim- 
ilarly, consultations  to  non-medical  agencies  may 

be  provided.  Any  report  required  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  social  work  officer. 

(2)  Social  workers,  therefore,  perform  the  following 
types  of  duties: 

(a)  Provide  data,  impressions  and  recommendations 
for  the  diagnosis  of  psychosocial  and  emo- 
tional illness. 

(b)  Provide  treatment  for  psychosocial  or  emo- 
tional illness  utilizing  individual  or  group 
techniques.  Patients  who  reauire  medication 
will  be  seen  by  the  responsible  physician  who 
will  write  prescriptions  for  all  psychoactive 
medications . 

(c)  Make  recommendations  regarding  the  disposi- 
tion and  management  of  patients  with  social 
and  emotional  dysfunctions. 

(d)  Admit  patients  to  the  hospital  mental  health 
service . 

(e)  Evaluate  active  duty  personnel  and  recommend 
administrative  disposition  (see  AFM  39-12,  hu- 
man reliability,  security  clearance,  profile 
changes).  Reports  should  be  concurred  in  by 

a physician  when  applicable. 

(f)  Write  progress  reports  in  the  medical  record. 
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(g)  Prepare  written  reports  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. The  social  worker  will  prepare  SF 
513i  Clinical  Record-Consultation  Report,  and 
SF  502,  Clinical  Record-Narrative  Summary,  on 
those  patients  for  whose  treatment  he  has  been 
primarily  responsible.  SF  513  represents  the 
professional  opinion  and  judgements  of  the 
social  worker  and  as  such  should  require  no 
countersignatures.  The  signature  block  on  the 
SF  513  should  include  the  social  worker's  name, 
grade,  AFSC,  and  title.  On  the  SF  502  the  so- 
cial worker  will  sign  under  the  heading,  'Pre- 
pared by',  at  the  end  of  the  narrative. 

(3)  The  social  worker  may  give  testimony  as  an  expert 

. witness  in  those  areas  of  psychosocial  or  emotional 

functioning  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  competence 
as  determined  by  the  rules  of  evidence  for  adminis- 
trative boards  and  military  courts. 

(4)  Social  workers  may  be  assigned  to  mental  health 
units  where  there  is  no  direct  support  or  super- 
vision by  a psychiatrist.  If  so,  the  social  wor- 

i ker  will  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief  of 

Medicine,  or  the  Director  of  Hospital  Services  as 
determined  by  the  DBMS.  He  may  be  named  Chief, 
Mental  Health  Services,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  Medicine,  Director  of  Hospital  Services, 
or  the  DBMS . 
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APPENDIX  B 

Research  Questionnaire 

Cover  Letter  

Letter  of  Support  

Research  Instruments  


Page 
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Dear  Colleague: 


I art.  an  Air  P’orco  r.ocial  worker  and  currently  working  on  my 
Doctorate  in  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Denver,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  AFTT  program.  I had  worked  for  two  years 
at  my  previous  Air  Force  assignment  before  coming  to  school. 

Knclosed  you  v/ill  find  a research  questionnaire  that  forms 
the  basis  of  my  doctoral  dissertation.  Please  note  that  a 
letter  from  Colonel  McNeil  supporting  this  research  also  is 
enclosed.  I am  requesting  your  voluntary  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  completing  and  returning  this  questionnaire 
to  me  within  the  next  day  or  two  in  the  pre-paid,  enclosed 
envelope.  Official  approval  of  this  instrument  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Survey  Control  Number  v/hich  appears  on  this 
letter  ajsd  the  questionnaire. 


It  sliould  take  approximately  45  minutes  for  you  to  coiriplete 
the  instrument.  Please  be  assured  before  hand  that  the 
collected  data  v/ill  remain  completely  confidential  in  that 
the  identity  and  specific  responses  to  questions  by  in- 
dividuals will  not  be  separated  out  of  the  overall  study 
foi-  any  purpose  v/hatsoever.  For  this  reason,  please  do 
no  t;  put  your  name  on  the  questionnaire. 

Please  read  the  instructions  thoroughly  before  proceeding. 
Mor.t  responses  are  of  a simple  numeric  choice  nature,  re- 
quiring no  writing  on  your  part,  so  please  do  not  let  the 
apparent  length  of  the  questionnaire  concern  you. 

After  you  have  completed  the  instrument,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  the  indicated  address  if  you  have  an^'^ 
furtlier  questions  regarding  the  purposes  of  this  survey 
or  the  uses  of  the  collected  data. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance.  I hope  that  we 
may  discuss  the  purpo^ies  and  results  of  this  study  at  one 
of  our  future  behavioral  science  symposiums. 


lost  sincerely. 


Arthur  P.  Moser,  Capt. 


DCK  76-70 


A. 


Dtl’ARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  I ORCE 
DAVIU  C.HANT  USAF  MFOICAL  CENTCH  (MACI 
TtlAVIS  AIM  FORCE  HA!>E.  CALIFORNIA  04S;:S 
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C;iiU  . Ar  ti'iur  1*.  I.Visfr 
SiiLATl  of  St)cial  Work 
iJonvor  on  ivorsi  Ly 
Denver,  Colorado 


Dear  Phil , 

Your  disiiertation  research  builds  u^xth  that  previously  done  by  Aii- 
Force  social  v.orkers,  Dr.  Jer^kiris  and  Dr.  Rosata.  The  research  in  which 
Vfiu  iu\!  involved  will  be  vor:,-  useful  in  tcm's  of  both  short  ranj^e  and 
lor..  t(.*r:n  planning.  Hesearc.'i  such  as  yours  aids  in  making  Air  Force 
social  vork  into  a more  viable  serc’ice. 

I hoja;  eacli  of  our  128  social  workers  will  cocjperate  in  tJiis 
vali.alile  research. 


rojiM  .s  MP  Pni  i,'.c 


IICIIN  S.  MC  W'JIL,  Col,  b'S,\l'',  DSC 
Associate  Q'iof  of  Social  Work 


SCK  76-70 


Global  in  Mission  — Professional  in  Action 
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Q':K.'VriONNAIHE 

. .-f  t ".o  Mnnkr.  :t!id  i. tVia  I 
rit’ut  out::iiio  n.'iit'ir.::  tfirau^’h- 
c.’.ria  i ro  , a:-.  th<'V  ai"  for 
only.) 

!'Oto-  ric'ir.t'  anny.'t! )■  '^'v'*h  oi 
. i‘  '.vl.'.T'  ly  chock'n).  the 

lilnnki 

(i)rc-'lO 

(c)11-35  

(f)'t6-:,C) 

I '‘.-ilf  KiT.rfle 


r.  ■ yo . K.arf  j rior  norvlco  ns  a 

no‘'i  co;".r,‘,i i's i oned  rra*:i '.M?r  of  1K*‘-  r.ili- 
t,aiv  ■■■.‘^rvir.L;  in  any  capacity? 

Yen  No 

'nv.-*  yoo  tad  prior  nervic-  ti:,i;  .nr:  a 
t.  i':-cor".i;;o  ior.ed  rorr.biT  of  ti.o  nili- 
tor-y  nerving  as  a m«?ntal  hfilth 
tfct,:' i c i.-iH? Yos  No 

hav.r  you  had  prior  nervic.-  tiino  .nr.  a 
conr.i  .'-.r.io.'.f'd  officer  in  a 

du*.'  capacity  other  than  profe.:;;i  on- 
nl  iiocial  work? Yea  No 

Lev-,'!  f'f  fduc.at ion  1 Of  the  follow- 
i.’.p  itfiar;  concerning  your  education, 
jileanc  chocK  the  one  which  heat 
appi  ic.'.'i 

(a)  Kaster'e  degree  i:;  .nocial 

work,  not  Ai"'!?’  .npo!,.corod . 

(1.)  f.'.aster'r.  i Doctorate  dci'roon 

ir,  r.nci.nl  work,  not  API?’ 
!:[>on:;ored . 

(c)  r/.aoter'n  <iegrce  in  f.ocial 

woi'k  , AFIT  r:ponr;o)-iKi . 

((1/  Kanter’i:  S-  Iioclorat"  cc,~rceo 

in  oocial  work,  AFIT  r:ponr.or- 
>ihip  in  Doctorate  only. 

( ■• ) r.;.nn  ter ' fi  & I/octo.c.n  te  il  -f  rnes 

ir.  Hocial  work,  toU.  AMT 
nponnored . 

Tofn)  J cr.gt.h  of  tir.e  to  yiref.<-nt  an  a 
prof'-r-.::  i anal  Air  Force  r.ocial  worker 
(cluck  one): 

( .-) } A*  leniit  one  month,  luit  less 

that,  eighteen  tr.onth;; . 

(!  ) At  least  eighteen.  Out  lo.'js 

tl:a:;  tnirty-r.ix  ronth;;. 

(r)  At  least  thirty-six  months. 


D.'finl  t i r nr. : 

for  pu(  I .;e,,  of  thi;;  ref.enrch,  a 

ol  u ■' 'if'  af. ' I'r  n'Tit,  will  be  connider- 
cJ  havi'.,'  c.rurtel  wnen  either  o>-  both 
of  t.'.e  f.ll  .'ir.g  c .1. 1 i t ions  have  Ice!'  raeti 
V .1 ) a 'i,,ir.(  ••  if,  phyr'.ical  location  to  anoth- 
er o.*.;e  r ; r a ci.ange  in  asr.i gr.f  fl/o;;.:u.ni- 
ej  duties  thi*  involves  a restruc taring  of 
core  tn.-.  yuu  of  your  time. 

^or  p 'Tj'  of  this  rer.earcl  , r.uper- 

Yililfli-  'xiii  i '■  'lefir.ed  ar.  .an  aihn  ir.  istra  li  ve 
procf.;.!  wl'h  af.  ' duca  t iorril  purpo-.e  of  reg- 
ular, foir  il  i 7,y  d , .arid  on-going,  pi  feosional 
coix'un  ic.i ' i .jr.n  t.elween  a sujifrlor  an.J  a 


nur  ordinate  of  the  r.oir.e  or  collateral  riin- 
I ciplir.e".  (v.nich  include  only  social  work  , 
iisyi  h.'l  ogy  . and  ltsy_chj_a_try ) a.nd  with  co.n- 
te.'.l  beT.ng  relatiUi  to  the  evaluation  and 
<u;'r:,;,c..:',ent  of  th'j  professional  bchavitir  of 
[the  subordinate  individual.  Therefore,  a 
uoc;;.l  worker  who  has  ari.T.inistr'ativu  ro- 
!.p. nr; i t.i  I i ty  to  a doct-.r  or  ho.spital  acir..ln 
isir.ator  wi  thou-*  an  educational  j'urpose 
oeir.g  of  pri.nary  concern  would  not  bi  con- 
sidered hero  as  being  under  supervision. 

8)  Hov;  r.ar.y  total  duty  assigniPents  (includ- 
ing the  present  o.no ) have  you  had  as  a 
profe.ssional  social  work  officer  in  the 
Air  Force?  (check  one)i 

(a)  1 (b)  c (c)  3 or  noi-e 

IF  YOU  hAVK  HAD  CIVILIAN  EXrERIENCE  AS  A 
IKOFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WCHKER  FOLLOV.'I.NG  GRAD- 
UATION BUT  IKIC.W  TO  EiNTKY  INTO  TilE  AIH 
FORCE,  PLEASE  ANSWK.H  QIIEilTIONG  9-13.  IN  hE- 
LATION  TO  YOU.F  CIVILIAN  EXf'EHIKNCE.  IF  YOU 
DTD  NOT  HAVE  CIVILIAN  E.KPtJilENCE  AS  A FSU- 
PESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  PLEASE  SKIP  TO 
QUESTION  )('14. 

9)  Total  ciu.TiUlative  length  of  tenure  as  a 
professional  sonial  worker  in  jiaid  on - 
ploy.cient  following  receipt  of  Master*;; 
degree  but  prior  to  coiwiiosioning  in  the 
Air  Force  (check  one ) i 

(a)  At  least  one  month  but  less  t.har. 

eighteen  months. 

(b)  At  least  eighteen  hut  less  than 

thirty-six  months. 

(c)  At  least  t!iirty-six  months. 


Questions  10  and  11  concern  the  natuie  of 
your  duties  while  employed  in  a civilian 
fl.gency.  Choo.se  from  the  provided  list  by 
letter  the  most  appropriate  response  for 
you  to  each  question: 

10)  My  primary  job  function  vras  . 

11)  My  secondary  job  function  (if  anv ) was 

tf . 

(a)  Casework  (b)  Groupwork 

(c)  Community  Organization 

(d)  Administration  (e)  Supervision 

(f)  Teaching  (g)  Co.nsultation 

(h)  Research  (i)  Other(i)iease  specify)' 


—11  12) 


Nature  of  supervision  received  in  civil-  | 
ian  agency  (check  one):  I 

(a)  I received  direct  social  work  I 

supervision . 

(b)  1 did  not  receive  social  work  sup- 
ervision, but  I was  r.ujiervised  by 
a member  of  another  professional 
discip] ino, 

(c)  I did  not  receive  supervision  from 

any  professional  discipline  (soc- 
ial work,  psychology,  or  psychiat- 
ry). _17 


4 


tfif'  :;ui»»‘rv  I 1 riri  iri  riviiiiin 
( ■ iirM-K  or.rO  » 

I f]«‘5: 1 :i'i ji<*r  V i t;  i on  [ .v  n 

■.  1 I v;  ) ] ^ * • r’ . 

■ i ti«..;  i t"fi  V I j;  i «>r.  ty  :i  T.'-tn- 

; C)t  ri  *i  1 ;;c  i /-i  i r-‘*  uUk-;-  thnu 
■ ial  wo 

(.  I acr.  j.ro  i o.'.n  I nutn.nur.y 

vr.:»  vis  ion  ) . 

(;■'  O'.hi'r  (L-liecify): 


‘ . ^ nni  1*"'  ppr^'jiri  to  th--  r'i'it'iro 

i-'.  motivation  for  br-cor.inf;  an 

r I-orc--  :.orial  workfT.  Chooao  tho  approj. 
0*'^  for  (;ach  qu(-r.tion  from  t.'.o 

,;t  of  av  j i iablc  roapor  so'.i . Ua>'  each  only 


1'.)  '■■■■  fi;  -.t  mor. t important  notivaticri  v/an 

/ . 

15)  V..  ra  .'orol  mor-.t  important  mo t i vati ori 

V. a:'.  • 

(a)ooiary  i*onofita, 

{'.<)  ; rjf''r:.' ional  nfcurity. 

(c)  .IV:  availability. 

1 (n)  Ojj’Ortunity  for  abvanco.'nont. 

I (o)  Kar.r.  ar.fl  ntat’ia. 

(;)  Ai  iniatrative  or  r,upcrvi::ory 

r.tr..o  turf- . i 

(p.  .;i-  of  d'Jtif.n  ar.  r.])OC  i fifal . | 

lotf.-ntial  to  lua;  varifty  of  Kkillsj 
(i)  Othf-r  (:;pi;cify): 


II.  } ■ A.:-: ipnmor. t-  rifjai'.o  ar.nvfdr 

f'..-  llowirij'  quoationr,  in  tf-r.mn  of 
tr.i-  .-.at, ire  of  your  pr^nont  aoai rnnorit 

16)  Irir.ary  nat-iro  of  pro:;ent  ar.aignmont 
(ch*'-!':  ’rtf): 

(o'  ’’f-ntal  health  clinic. 

Medical  nocial  work  po.’.ition. 

(cl  Social  Actionr:  {including;  hacc 

h.,-lations)  . 

(ti)  CtinMPU.S  pro{^rarn. 

( (•  1 CiiAP  office. 

~ (f)  In-uff  abuse  prof^ram. 

(ij)  He-training  group. 

(h)  Child  advocacy  pj'ogi’am. 

! (i)  Alcohol  rehabilitation  program. 

(j)  Other  (specify) 1 


IV)  irii.ary  nature  of  present  supervision 
(check  one) I 

(a)  My  supervisor  is  a social  worke  •. 

(h)  My  supervisor  i.s  a p.sychiatrist 

or  psychologist. 

(c)  1 do  not  receive  supervision 

fro.T,  any  professional  discip- 
lintr. 

13)  IrcSfi.t  experience  in  a supervisory 
nparity  (chock  one)i 

(a)  I personally  sujiprvise  other 

" social  workers. 

(b)  I personally  supervi.;e  profe.s- 

sional  staff  of  other  discii'- 
i ine.a(psychol.j(’,y  or  psycliiatry)  , 

(o)  I ppi'sonally  sup-Tvise  only 

par  a- profess  ional  :it;tf  f . 

(d)  I do  not  supervise  ar.yone.  _ 


IV)  Nature  of  iirenent  duties:  Please  indi- 
c.-ite  the  .-Atent,  to  which  you  are  invol- 
ved on  a n.i-nthly  t-rsniii  it.  the  loll;-/;ir,g 
af.-tivitien  as  rf.)ati-d  to  tin;  rep.i.lru 
pf.T  roiT.;U]Ce  of  y.aur  dotie;;.  Cin;1f-  t.he 
res))nr.sf;  for  each  duty  v.hich  you  fe.-i 
to  be  ajd/ropriate'  for  your  particuiar 
situation. 

Scalei  No  involvement-  1 , 

Rare  involvement-  2 ] 

Infrequent  involvement-  3 i 

Occasional  involvement-  U 
Frociuent  involvement-  5 
Heavy  involvement-  6 
Almost  Total  involvement-  7 

(a)  Routine  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
activities . 

1 2 3 .'i-  ^ 7 , 

(b)  Kmorge.ncy  diagnostic  and  therapeut- 
ic activities. 

1 2 3 5 ^ 7 

(c)  Supervision  and  training  of  person- 
nel . 

1 2 3 'I  5 6 7 

(d)  Services  to  fa.milies  on  behalf  of 
children. 

1 2 3 '*•  5 6 7 

(0)  Educational,  preventive,  and  conmun 
ity  services. 
123^567 

(f)  Administrative  activities  (includ- 
ing paperwork). 

1 2 3 'I  5 . 7 

(g)  Miental  health  evaluations  for 
client  job-related  purposes. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

(h)  Referrals  and  consul tations. 

1 2 3 h 5 6 7 

(1)  Research. 

1 2 3 4 ■ 5 _ 6 7 

(j)  Other  (please  specify): 


20)  Please  indicate  tho  extent  to  v.hicii  you 
are  involved  on  a monthly  basis  in  tho 
following  activities  outside  of  your 
ofl'icial  duties.  Circle  the  appropriate 
response  for  your  situation. 

Scalci  No  involvement-  1 

Rare  involvement-  2 
Infrequent  involvement-  3 
Occasional  involvement-  4 
Frequent  involvemerit-  5 
Heavy  involvement-  6 
Almost  total  involvement-  ? 

(a)  Professional  self-n:air. tainence 
activities  (such  as  NASW  meetings). 

1234567 

(b)  Formal  elas.sroom  teach ir,g. 

1 2 3 5 6 V 

(c)  Community  service  and/or  preventive 
activities. 

1 2 3 '♦  5 6 7 

(d)  Other  (please  specify): 
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nt.  A:.r.  irr.".pr,t-  Plnn;'.f  ar.:;v/(‘r 

i\)llov;inf:  (jaoatiori:;  ia  tc'ir.:;  of 
li.t'  .'iT'.iij'i'  of  your  f\  r.  t.  Air  Force 
(iucv  o.’..;ir,r.n.<Tit  only.  iF  VOu  /'Fli 
.STtIi.  IA'  your  IMTTAl  AF.SIGAr.'.iN?, 
CV,;:  Ti-.ir.  SECTION  AM)  r.KIF  TO  SKCT- 
lor. 

?.\)  r rir  ory  i.otui’e  of  initial 
(cr.cck  one)  I 

(a)  f-iental  health  clinic. 

(i)  r.:iMi<.'al  r.ocial  v;ork  i t.  ion  . 

(e)  i'.ocinl  Actions  ( incluciing  Race 

f.'ela  lion!!). 

(<i)  Ciln’.ii'OS  j.ropra.Ti. 

(e)  r.-iAl’  office. 

(f)  ITCf-  ahuno  jirojinn. 

{(■,)  iic-trai.-iinG  f:revp. 

(i;i  Cr. lift  advocacy  pro=;rar!. 

(il  Alcohol  rehabilitation  projiran. 

(j)  Other  (jilease  specify): 


22)  Prit.jry  r.ature  of  initial  supeivir.ion 
( cliock  one  ) I 

(a)  V.y  nupervisor  wa;;  a social  v.’ork- 

♦*r  • ! 

(b)  y.y  su]«ervi!ior  war.  a }.r.ycliolog- 

int  or  psychiatrist. 

(c)  I did  not  receive  sujiervi r.ion 

from  any  professiional  discipline 

23)  Ir. itial  e.\perience  in  a su;>ervisory 
cap.aci ty  (check  one): 

(a)  1 personally  supervised  other 

s.acial  worker.^. 

(b)  1 personally  supervised  p’rofes.-:- 

ional  staff  of  othrr  disciplines 
(j.sychology  or  pr.yciiiatry ) . 

(c)  T i.ersonally  sufiervised  only  j 

para-j>rof cssio.'.Eil  staff . | 

(d)  I did  not  supervise  anyone.  j 

2);)  rfiture  of  initial  duties:  i'lease  indi- 

cate the  extent  to  which  you  v/er'e  in- 
V. lived  or.  a monthly  basis  in  tiie  follov/ 
ir.g  activities,  as  related  to  tne  regul- 
ar perf orrance  of  your  duties,  in  your  i 
initial  assignment.  Circle  the  re.aponsj 
for  each  duty  which  you  fe.;l  to  bo  most 
approjiriatc  for  your  particular  sotting 

Scale*!  No  involvement-  1 

Rare  involvement-  2 
Infrequent  involvement-  3 
Occasional  involvement-  ^ 
Fre,juent  involvement-  5 
Heavy  involvement-  6 
Almost  Total  invol vc-ment-  7 


(e)  Educational,  preventive,  and  c 
ity  services. 

1 2 3 S 6 

(f)  Ad.ministrative  activities  (ire. 
paperv/ork ) . 

12  3 't  5 C 

(g)  V.ontal  health  evaluatio.ns  for 
job-i-elated  administrative  pu*- 


1 2 3 

(h)  Referrals  and 

1 2 3 

(i)  Research. 

1 2 3 

(i)  Other  (Please 


and  consul  tati  v.ns . 


h 5 

specify ):_ 


25)  ricase  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you 
were  involved  on  a r.onVnly  basis  i.c  the 
following  activities  outside  of  your 
official  duties  during  your  initial 
assignme.nt.  Circle  the  .appropriate- 
response  for  your  particular  situation. 

Scale:  No  involvement-  1 

Rare  involvement-  2 
Infrequent  involvement-  3 
Occasional  invelvem.e.nt- 
Frequent  involvement-  5 
iieavy  invol  vo.-nont-  6 
Almo.st  Total  involvement-  7 

(a)  Professional  sol f-maintair.ence  activ 
ities  (such  as  NA3W  meetings). 

1234567 

(b)  Forn.al  classroom  teaching. 

1234567 

(c)  Community  cez'vice  and/or  preventive 
activities . 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

(d)  Otner  (please  specify): 


(a)  Routine  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
activities. 

1234567 

(b)  E-ergency  diagnostic  and  therapeut- 
ic actlvitie.s. 

1234567 

(c)  Supervision  and  training  of  porson- 
r.e  I . 

1234567 

(d)  Services  to  families  on  behalf  of 
children. 

1234567 


(continued  in  next  column) 
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IV. 


-V- 

Ll' ‘jI- i ■i'  l’v  icon  Sort  1 1- : In  roniiomi- 

i:v'  V.i  the  rollnwit..’;  iter.:.,  pV’nr.f 

tr.r  i.i.r.l't'i;'  on  each  n.c-ilc  thi* 
r,.;;  1 'noiy  ('orr  onporuln.  to  yo'.r 

i,  of  ror.f'ort.  in  a''tinliy 

ii  ;■  r.i’T. ; n, , the  n]'"C  i l‘i  mi  narvii'o. 
i.a-i;  i;  • ntion  olr.o  ivfjn  i r'>.;  a ri.'r.pon.a' 
I ' r-'i  i r,,-  you  prcnuu.  t ly  p>T- 

l'.'!';-  •.iu-  ;.<'rvic>'  or  not.  It  you  do 
not  I untly  p'U-ror::.  tin,-  r.crv  i r.’ , In- 
dicot  ti."  <xti'ni  o!’  your  corfoit  or 
(i'.iu  ! .'’.  rt  in  jH-rlominj;;  it  nhou'id  you 
t '?  i.oili''d  upor;  to  do  ::o  in  nooir  future 

<'; l; .i  S ; T.or I . 

'Ih'Tc  aru  r.o  rif'ht  or  v/ronr  anr.- 
v.,-.-.  it  in  you:-  j)ur.';on-dl  fuelinfia 
t.aat  ar>-  iriportant.  Tno  i:;orc  uticon-- 
Tort  nio  you  are  or  would  bo  in  par- 
lor,-.’r.-,  a certain  aorvice,  iho  r,it'hc' 


^r  you  sho  ild  circle 
Posponsesi 


the  rut: 
h-'t ! 

Always  cotnfor tablo- 
Usually  comfor tabiu- 
So'ietiniu:;  comfortable- 
Kot  sure 

Sor.et ir,(;s  uncoriifortahlc- 
b'r.uil  iy  ur.co;r.fortablo- 
Ai  way;;  uncorr.f  or  tab!  e- 

EX/di^i 

r, irctirii?  ft?,  and  nark irip.  "no” 
v/ou;d  Indi.catc  that  you  would  u:;ually 
I'o  co-nfortabio  in  jiotentialiy  p,orforri'| 
the  followinp;  service: 

r r e ne.n 1 1 y I'e r f o rir.e d ? 


1 

? 

3 

h 

5 

6 

7 


Ic;;  X i 

U'il  j t y for 
I 'Q  3 


.'o:  Determination  of 

financial  aid. 

4 5 (■'  7 


flic 


_ V'u'i  ;.oi  (1)  Preparation  and 

utTii/atior.  of  vrritten  diagno.'.tic 
.statorer,  t.s. 

1 X 3 'i  5 6 7 

_ y.’r;  hoi  (?)  Individual  tiicra- 

pfutic  activities. 

1 ? 3 't  5 6 7 

Yen r.'oi  (3)  Conjoint  fa.-nily 

tiierai'V . 

1 2 3 'i  5 7 _ 

Yer. r;oi  (E)  Services  to  famil- 
ies on  behalf  of  children. 

1 2 3 “i  5 7 

Ye.;  No:  (5)  Conducting  {;roup 

therapy  sessions. 

123^567 

Yes  No:  (6)  Behavioral  control 

and/or  modification  services  in  an  in- 
stitutional setting;. 

1 2 3 **  5 7 

Yes  Noi  (7)  Suicide  proventiorJ 

and  eir.ertieticy  services, 
i 2 3 5 6 7 

Yer.  Noi  (8)  Preparation  and 

subrii-.sion  of  mental  health  evaluat- 
ions for  administrative  purposes. 

1234567 

Yes  Not  (9)  Supervision  and 

trainiup.  of  professional  social  work 
pi,  r Sonne  1 . 

1234567 

(continued  in  next  colu:;m) 


' : 1-4 


7 

_8 

_9 

-10 

11 

J2 

.13 

14 


J5 

_16 

.17 

.18 


.19 

io 


-21 

2? 


4567 

(13)  Ifiter-di.soijilir.'.ry 
and  consultatio.n  actlv- 


7 


-8- 

Yes  No;  (10)  Sufjcrvi;:;  0.-1  and 

trairiir.f,  of  }jrofo;;sional  p(,r;;onrici  in 
collatei-al  discipline::  (p.;ycholo£y  or 
psycSilatry ) . 

1234567 

Ye;;  No:  (H)  Supervlr.i on  and 

training  of  para-professional  .staff. 

1234567 

Yes  .No:  (12)  Apency  admini::- 

■fro.tion  and  personnel  evaluation  of 
staff . 

1 2 3 

Yc::  No: 

toa:n  treatment 
ities . 

123456 

Yes  No:  (14)  Active  membership 

in  committees  involving  representation 
liy  medical  and  social  service  personnel 
only. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Yes  No:  (15)  Active  me-nbersliip 

in  base-wide  service  co.Tu-nittees. 

1234567 

Yes  Koi  (16)  Co!n.T;unity-wide 

educational  and  iireventlvc  activities. 
1234567 

^Yes  No:  (17)  Referrals  to  and 

consultations  with  non-military  pro- 
fessional service  agencies. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Yes  No:  (18)  Referrals  to  and 

consultations  with  non-medical  military 
service  agencies. 

1234567 

Yes  No:  (19)  Court  testimony 

related  to  mental  health  status  and/or 
social  environr.icnt  of  clients. 

1234567 

^Yes  _^No:  (20)  Medical  social  w 

services  v/itliin  a hospital  setting. 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (21)  Refiearch  activitiu. 

1234567 


_23 
24 

__25 

26 


27 

"26 


29 

130 


_31 

_32 

_ 33 
_34 

_35 

_3b 


__37 

_33 


39 

'4o 


J- 


4l 

‘42 


■P 

4 


3 
44 
•—‘'5 
_46 

_h9- 

51 

_57- 

59 

Co- 

—63 


V. 


-10- 
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Oi' in i r'l;- 

cnch  n r tnf-  i'.i  1 >'nvinr',  oon'iit, 
' n ,.;.>‘rv  i i on  t'.v  ind  i f:i  l in(',  Uic 
.'f  your  fi'f.itiv.'  or  nc,;ntivc 
■ roy.o I'd  i fi''  '■.'n'-'i  rrnd  i ti  or; . 

;ii>-  r.uinbor  on  ooch  nc.ni''  that 
oru'ly  oorro.'.i’Or.dr.  to  your  jii'cc 
linr.-'.  for  brir.;’;  nupc-rvir'  i in 
r.f-r  ififli  c'ttrd  for  each  parti- 
• •ttint' . It  in  your  f no)  i ny,;: 
irfortant.  Tm  mor<,-  apj'rop- 


t'.u  r 

c .iar  r: 
t'l.'it  nr 

riatr,.  you  con;',  i der  hcinp;  nupurvi  n€;d 
in  a partic'iln-  tr.annf'r,  the  Icv.-cr  the 
r.  ir.tor  you  should  cirrie. 

co'.iitior.n  of  supervision  to  be 
c 'insidereci  iri  resjiondin'  to  the  throe 
parts  of  each  question  ir.clude: 

(a)  Social  work  supervision. 

(li)  F.nychol oyi st  or  psychiatrist 
cupt-rvisi  on. 

^c)  No  direct  supervision. 


danye 


responses : 


Alviays  appropriate- 
I’sually  appropriate- 
tines  appropria  le - 

r;o  opinion 

o-.e ! ir.es  inappropriate- 
Usually  inappropriate- 
Never  appropriate 

hospital : 

1 C3  3 ^ 
1 
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ex ample 
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EX/d.TlK:  V.A 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

hireling  if?  in  (a)  of  this 
woulu  indicate  that  you  fe 
:.u;  ei"^  ised  by  a social  v^r^-r 
V.A.  hor.pital  set tlnr  usually  is 
appropriate.  Parts  (b)  and  (c)  should 
also  receive  a response. 

iiettir.M 

1)  Mental  health  clinici 


(a)  1 2 

(1)1  2 
(e)  1 2 


4 

4 

1* 


2)  r'elical  social  viorK  position! 

(a)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

(b)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(c)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

3)  .Social  Actions  (includirii;  Pace  Re- 
lations ) I 


(a)  1 2 

(b)  1 2 

(c)  1 2 


4 

4 
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4)  CHAMPLIS  progr.ami 


(a)  1 
(bl  1 
(c)  1 


5)  CHAP  program I 
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(b)  t 

(c)  1 


4 
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( c,.ntiri'ied  in  next  column) 
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6)  Re -training  p.rouj  i 

(a)  1 2 3 '' 

(h)  1 2 3 

(c)  1 2 3 

7)  Drug  abuse  program! 

(a)  1 2 3 

(b)  1 2 3 9 

(c)  1 2 3 '* 


6)  Cnild  advocacy  jirograin: 

(a)  1 2 3 '*  5 6 

(b)  1 2 3 9 5 6 

(o)  1 2 3 9 ‘j  6 


9)  Alcohol  rehabilitation  program: 


(a)  1 

(b)  1 

(c)  1 
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hig/ici'  t 
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(■  i r 

V 

‘r.e  n.oi'e  you 

di  w '. 
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if 

I. 

tiT.. 

t. . 

K 

.nr."* 

■ ; f responses 

1 

S !.i'orie;ly  1 

k^vi'e-  P 
Tend  to  o.^ree-  1 
Indecidert- 
t-;.d  to  fliKagroo-  ‘> 

Disagree-  6 
r>tr iv  disagree-  7 

r'XAV- . r.:  Strong  di:  a-~.roe::.er.t  ii;  in- 

dio.T-  'l  by  circling  //'-  ir.  tt.e  follow- 

•••o’ 

r.oci  o , v/orkers  posses;',  at  I i tsder.  and 
S;tii;.;  in  t are  significantly  di.Ter- 
ent  fro::)  tho.se  of  psyc.hi'itri  r.t.'.  and/  ) 
or  psychologists  ir.  their  degree  of 
1 'teti.-ri;  rttion  in  volur-t-rer  activities 

1 ? 3 ''  5 6 0 

social  w'-rkers  possess  attitudes  and 
skill:',  that  are  significantly  differ-! 
e.nt  fron  tr.ose  of  psychiatrists  and/  1 
or  psycho! ogists  in  the  mannor  they  j 
appror.ciii  j 


I)  T.'.e  prepiaration  and  utilisation  of  | 
v.nltten  diagnoses.  j 


P.)  Individual  therapeutic 


ic  activities,  j 

6 V i 5: 


1 2 3 't  5 b V <52 

3;  Conjoint  family  therai>y.  j 

I 2 3 5 6 7 [_53 

h)  fer-vieoa  to  families  on  behalf  of  | 

r't.ildren.  | 

1 2 3 't  5 6 7 

5)  Conducting  group  therapy  sessions. 

1 2 3 '*  3 6 7 ^55 

6)  Phavioral  control  and/  or  nodifi- 
cati.an  services  iri  an  institu tioi'ial 
setting. 

1 2 3 't  3 f-  V _36 

7)  S'jicide  prevention  and  related  emor- 
^;«?r.cy  aervices . 

1 2 3 '*  5 6 7 _57 

8)  }'i-<.paration  and  subnission  of  men- 
tal health  evaluations  on  clients 
for  job-related,  adn.ini strativc 
jrrrposes  . 

1 2 3 '*  3 V _5t 

•>  ) Sup  ■■r  V i sion  and  training  of  pro- 
fri'i.ional  social  woi'k  personnel. 


10)  S.pervision  and  Ir.tinuig,  of  pro- 
fe.u;  ior.-al  pers.onr.el  iri  collateral 

(oor.tir.ued  in  next  colur.n) 


d iscipl ines . 

1 2 3 3 ^ 

Cup(  t'v  isio.u  ar.rl  ti  ainir'.g  of  pat  a- 
j I'ofcssio.nal  staff. 

1 2 3 ''  3 b 7 

Aget;ey  ad.m i ii i s ti  at i an  and  i.ei'sorinel 

evaluatio.n  of  staff. 


Interdiscijilitiary  trja.-n  treatment  and 
consultation  activities. 


Active  rr.er.b.-rsh ip  in  committees  involvi.ng 
representati.on  by  medical  and  social  ser- 
vice personnel  only.  j 


A.ctiv.;  nembet'ship  in  basc-v/ide  service 
cor..T.ittecs. 


Con munity-'wi de  educational  and  preventive 
.aotivi  tics. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

Referrals,  to  and  corisulta't  ions  with  non- 
military  profes.sional  service  agencies. 

1 2 3 't  5 6 7 

Referrals  to  and  consultations  v/it.h  non- 
medical  military  .service  agencies. 

1234567 

Court  tcstii'.o.ny  related  to  rental  health 
status  and/or  social  environment  of 
clients. 

1234567  i 

I’sycho-social  services  within  a general 
hospital  setting. 

1234567 

Research  activities.  ( 

1234567  ! 
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;■  Fore.'  nocial  worXor  j.otont ial  1., 
porfonr,.  Ol.viM;:;ly , iiOt  ovory- 
ut  do  pvfiy thiny . Jiowovor,  you 
or.  Ir*’  01'  fool  a r.oocl  i-o  ) >!i  fooi» 
t I'o.'  foi'r,  cort'Uti  of  thor.c  ::or- 
. rot'ordl.jr.r;  of  v/hc-thor  or  not 
rocontly  perfur.T.  t.^or.. 

.•  chocri  tliono  norv'iin. t.'iat  you 
you  i do  a fly  our_t^  to  l.o  ikt- 
r.o  an  an  Ailr  Furcu  nocial  worker 
ilf-r.r.  of  admini  VO  r.nd/or 

tlo.nal  coiisidera  t icr.n . 

The  f reparation  ar.d  ut‘i.i?,at- 
ion  of  written  ci i ag;mrso.=: , 

(nUividu.al  car.owork  .aclivitien. 
Conjoint  family  therapy. 

.Tervireo  to  f.a.T.i  1 i e:>  on  behalf 
of  children. 

Coniuctint'  group  therapy  neon- 
i onr. . 

Pehavioral  control  and/or  mod- 
ification rcrvicor.  in  an  instit 
ution.al  netting. 

Suicide  prevp.ntion  and  related 
e.tergency  services. 


'f:  1- 


(h)  freparation  and  sub.iiinnlon  of 
mental  health  evaluations  on 
clients  for  job-rel.ated , admin- j 
i strati  VO  purposes.  | 

(y)  Supervision  and  training  of  per-j 
sonnel  in  collateral  discip- 
lines. 

(10)  Supervision  and  training  of 

j.rofessi onal  social  viork  per- 
so.nnel  . 
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(11)  Supervision  and  ti-aining  of  j 
para-pirofpssional  staff.  j 

_(!.■’)  Agency  adnin i stration  and  per- | 
sonnel  evaluation  of  staff.  ( 

(It)  Interdisciplinary  tenn  treat-  | 
merit  and  consultation. 
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_(  Iti ) Active  mernltership  in  com.mittees 
involving  I'ejirosentation  by  j 
niedical  eind  social  service 
per.sonnel  only. 

(10)  Active  membership  in  base- wide 
service  com.Tiittecs . j 

(If)  Community-wide  educational  and ( 
f>reventive  activities.  j 

(Id)  I'oferrals  to  and  consul  tations  J 
y/ith  non-nil i taiy  professional 
Service  agencies. 

_(1")  Referrals  to  and  consul lationn 
y/lth  noi'.-medical  military  ser- 
vice agencies. 

(.9)  Court  testimony  rel.atod  to 
mental  health  statu.s  and/or 
social  environment  of  clients. 
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(.?0)  [•iodic-il  social  work  service 

activities  in  a hospital  sottir-i 

(21)  Research  activities. 

(2?)  Ot.her  (please  .specify): 


'III, 


Open-ended  Qj^yjiX'  folloviir.g 

questions  p/crmit  an  ope.n-e.nded  re- 
sponse. I'lease  feel  free  to  fully 
exprcs.s  your  opiinions  and  feelings 
concerning  each  question.  Your 
frankness  v/ould  be  apjireciated . You 
may  v/rite  on  the  back  of  this  page 
if  you  need  more  room. 

What  is  your  own  definitio.n  of  the 
purpose  and  function  of  social  workers 
in  general? 
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In  what  ways  do  current  regulations 
and  .administrative  structures  of  the 
Air  Force  inhibit  or  enhance  the  capac 
ity  of  Air  Force  social  workers  to 
provide  the  full  range  of  professional 
services  which  they  are  capable  of  pro-j 
viding? 


Pretend  for  a moment  that  you  are  about 
to  leave  the  Air  Force  for  a civilian 
job.  What  kind  of  agency  setting 
would  you  prefer? 
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T.RANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  C00PERATI0.\ . 

SON  7C-70 
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Dear  Colleague; 

I am  attempting  to  test  the  content  validity  of  my 
test  instruments  for  my  dissertation  research.  A copy  of 
my  questionnaire  is  enclosed.  It  has  become  necessary  for 
me  to  request  that  a group  of  judges  compare  my  test  items 
to  the  operational  definitions  and  conceptual  base  from 
which  they  have  been  derived  in  order  to  determine  (1)  if 
the  definitions  are  the  most  logical  and  appropriate  for 
the  concepts  and  the  population  involved  and  (2)  if  the 
test  items  conform  to  those  definitions  as  being  the  best 
way  of  communicating  their  meaning  to  the  test  population 
in  such  a way  that  relationships  between  and  among  vari- 
ables can  be  considered. 

In  addition  to  my  test  instrument,  I have  prepared 
the  following  description  of  my  study  purpose  and  primary 
dimensions  of  concern.  Please  consider  this  material  in 
relation  to  the  content  auid  structure  of  the  questionnaire 
in  answering  the  questions  on  the  pretest  question  sheets 
that  precede  each  major  division  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  central  research  question  is;  What  factors 
affect  the  prolessional  role  perceptions  of  Air  Force  so- 
cial workers?  This  research  is  an  exploratory-descriptive 
study  which  will  seek  to  delineate  significant  factor’s 
which  may  contribute  to  or  detract  from  a social  worker 
(particularly  a new  one)  maximizing  his  professional  ser- 
vice potential  in  terms  of  the  range  of  services  which  he 
considers  as  most  desirable  and  appropriate  for  him  to 
provide.  Significant  relationships  among  and  between  these 
factors  also  will  be  explored  in  determining  how  they  may 
interact  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  central  concern. 

Specific  independent  variables  which  will  be  ex- 
amined as  they  relate  to  the  dependent  variable  of  breadth 
of  professional  role  perception  include  (1)  nature  of  ser- 
vice setting,  presently  and  initially,  including  source 
of  supervision,  (2)sense  of  professional  identity,  (3) 
sense  of  professional  security  and  (4)  attitude  towards 
supervision . 

Specific  intervening  variables  related  to  tenure 
and  experience  in  the  Air  Force  job  setting  also  will  be 
considered  in  terms  of  their  mitigating  influences  upon 
the  variable  relationships. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  research  primarily 
is  focused  on  the  phenomenon  of  cognitive  dissonance,  which 
involves  felt  stress  and  the  corresponding  need  to  beha- 
viorally  adapt  to  new  and  response-demanding  situations. 


The  situation  with  which  the  research  is  concerned  involves 
those  job  settings  to  which  Air  Force  social  workers  are 
assigned.  It  has  been  the  observation  of  the  researcher 
that  many  new  Air  Force  social  workers  are  presented  with 
supervisory  and  job  role  expectations  that  are  alien  to 
those  for  which  they  have  been  trained  or  in  which  they 
have  previously  functioned.  It  seems  that  these  same 
social  workers  often  consequently  adopt  a job  role  per- 
ception which  is  responsive  to  the  new  situation  but  which 
is  highly  restrictive  in  terms  of  the  professional  be- 
havioral repertoire  while  it  operates  to  loosen  profes- 
sional ties. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help.  Please  return 
this  material  to  my  box  by  December  1st  if  at  all  possible. 
I appreciate  it. 


Sincerely, 
Phil  Moser 


PRETEST  QUESTION  SHEET  I 


Parts  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  questionnaire  involve 
demographic  material  concerning  the  test  population.  Spe- 
cifically of  concern  is  the  independent  variable  of  nature 
of  present  and  initial  duty  assignment,  including  source 
of  supervision  received  (or  the  lack  of  it).  A change  of 
assignment  will  be  considered  as  having  occurred  when  either 
or  both  of  the  following  conditions  have  been  metj  (a)  a 
change  in  physical  location  to  another  base  and  (b)  a change 
in  assigned  and/or  assumed  duties  involving  a restructuring 
of  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  social  worker's  work  time. 
Supervision  is  defined  as  an  administrative  process  with  an 
educational  purpose  of  regular,  formalized,  and  on-going 
professional  communications  between  a superior  and  a subor- 
dinate of  the  same  or  collateral  disciplines  and  with  con- 
tent being  related  to  the  evaluation  and  enhancement  of  the 
professional  behavior  of  the  subordinate  individual.  The 
only  possible  conditions  of  supervision  that  meet  this  defi- 
nition for  Air  Force  social  worker  are  those  provided  by  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  (only  a few  instances),  or  other 
social  workers.  Please  consider  these  definitions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  test  scales  in  answering  the  following  questions. 

(1)  Are  the  personal  data  questions  comprehensive 
in  terms  of  covering  all  variables  which  may  prove  to  be 
significant  in  relation  to  the  outcomes  on  other  variable 
dimensions  of  the  study?  What  could  be  added? 

(2)  Does  each  operational  definition  make  sense  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  central  concept  to  which  it  is  supposed 
to  relate?  Are  there  any  other  dimensions  that  need  to  be 
included  in  these  definitions?  If  so,  how? 

(3)  Do  the  test  scales  as  derived  from  the  opera- 
tional definitions  each  appear  to  measure  different  vari- 
ables, or  do  you  find  overlap  among  them?  If  so,  is  the 
overlap  appropriate  or  inappropriate  in  terms  of  the  con- 
cepts involved?  Would  you  anticipate  some  relatedness  of 
the  patterns  of  responses  by  individuals  in  comparing  one 
scale  to  another? 

(4)  Do  the  scale  items  appear  to  logically  derive 
from  each  operational  definition  in  their  application  to  a 
military  population  of  social  workers?  If  not,  why  not? 

(5)  Are  the  specific  questions  on  each  scale  rep- 
resentative of  the  universe  of  content  involved  for  each 
of  the  concepts  being  studied? 
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PRETEST  QUESTION  SHEET  II 


Part  IV  of  the  qi-iestionnaire  involves  the  indepen- 
dent variable  of  professional  security.  Professional  se- 
curity is  herein  defined  as  an  affective  response  consid- 
ered in  terms  of  willingness  to  risk  self  professionally 
and  measured  in  terms  of  degree  of  felt  comfort  in  per- 
formance of  specific  services  related  to  the  profession  of 
social  work. 

(1)  Does  this  operational  definition  make  sense 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  central  concept  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  relate?  Are  there  any  other  dimensions  of  the 
concept  that  need  to  be  included  in  the  definition?  If 
so,  how  might  they  be  included? 

(2)  Does  the  test  scale  as  derived  from  the  opera- 
tional definition  appear  to  logically  follow  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a military  population  of  social  workers?  If  not, 
why  not? 

(3)  Do  the  specific  questions  appear  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  universe  of  theory  and  content  involved 
for  the  concept  being  studied? 

(4)  Does  this  variable  appear  to  overlap  with  any 
other  variable?  If  so,  which  one,  in  what  way,  and  how  ap- 
propriately or  inappropriately? 

(5)  Does  it  appear  that  I will  obtain  results  from 
this  scale  that  truly  represent  the  measure  that  I wish  to 
study? 
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PRETEST  QUESTION  SHEET  III 


I 


t 


i 

! 
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Part  V of  the  questionnaire  involves  the  indepen- 
dent variable  of  attitude  towards  supervision.  Attitude 
towards  supervision  is  herein  defined  as  an  affective  re- 
sponse considered  in  terms  of  the  felt  appropriateness  of 
being  professionally  autonomous  (that  is,  not  supervised 
by  anyone),  of  being  collaterally  supervised  (by  a psy- 
chiatrist or  psychologist),  or  of  being  supervised  by  an 
experienced  social  worker  in  a variety  of  duty  settings. 

(1)  Does  this  operational  definition  make  sense 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  central  concept  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  relate?  Are  there  any  other  dimensions  of  the 
concept  that  need  to  be  included  in  the  definition?  If 
so,  how  might  they  be  included? 

(2)  Does  the  test  scale  as  derived  from  the  ope- 
rational definition  appear  to  logically  follow  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a military  population  of  social  workers?  If 
not,  why  not? 

(3)  Do  the  specific  questions  appear  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  universe  of  theory  and  content  involved 
for  the  concept  being  studied? 

(4)  Does  this  variable  appear  to  overlap  with  any 
other  variable?  If  so,  which  one,  in  what  way,  and  how 
appropriately  or  inappropriately? 

(5)  Does  it  appear  that  I will  obtain  results 
from  this  scale  that  truly  represent  the  measure  that  I 
wish  to  study? 
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PRETEST  QUESTION  SHEET  IV 


Part  VI  of  the  questionnaire  involves  the  indepen- 
dent variable  of  professional  identity.  Professional  iden- 
tity is  herein  defined  as  an  affective  response  considered 
in  terms  of  the  felt  personal  and  social  confirmation  of 
one's  professionally  derived  service  attitudes  and  skills 
as  they  are  perceptually  differentiated  from  the  profes- 
sional attitudes  and  skills  of  other  professional  service 
disciplines  in  response  to  similar  service  situations. 

(1)  Does  this  operational  definition  make  sense 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  central  concept  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  relate?  Are  there  any  other  dimensions  of 
the  concept  that  need  to  be  included  in  the  definition? 

If  so,  how  might  they  be  included? 

(2)  Does  the  test  scale  as  derived  from  the  opera- 
tional definition  appear  to  logically  follow  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a military  population  of  social  workers?  If  not, 
why  not? 


(3)  Do  the  specific  questions  appear  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  universe  of  theory  and  content  involved 
for  the  concept  being  studied? 

(4)  Does  this  variable  appear  to  overlap  with  any 
other  variable?  If  so,  which  one,  in  what  way,  and  how  ap- 
propriately or  inappropriately? 

(5)  Does  it  appear  that  I will  obtain  results  from 
this  scale  that  truly  represent  the  measure  that  I wish  to 
study? 
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PRETEST  QUESTION  SHEET  V 


Part  VII  of  the  questionnaire  involves  the  depen- 
dent variable  of  breadth  of  professional  role  perception. 
Professional  role  perception  involves  affective  responses 
concerning  which  services  tlqe  respondent  thinks  should  be 
given  priority  as  the  ideal  duty  expectation  for  Air  Force 
social  workers. 

(1)  Does  this  operational  definition  make  sense 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  central  concept  to  which  it  is 
supposed  to  relate?  Are  there  any  other  dimensions  of 
the  concept  that  need  to  be  included  in  the  definition? 

If  so,  how  might  they  be  included? 

(2)  Does  the  test  scale  as  derived  from  the  opera- 
tional definition  appear  to  logically  follow  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a military  population  of  social  workers?  If  not, 
why  not? 

(3)  Does  it  appear  that  I will  obtain  results  from 
this  scale  that  truly  represent  the  measure  that  I wish  to 
study? 

Part  VIII  involves  open-ended  questions  that  may 
add  additional  information  or  which  may  provide  correla- 
tions to  previous  scales, 

(1)  Do  these  questions  appear  to  be  comprehensive 
in  terms  of  allowing  response  along  each  variable  dimension 
of  the  study?  What  other  questions  would  you  suggest  as 
being  appropriate? 

What  are  your  impressions  concerning  the  overall 
organization  and  format  of  the  questionnaire?  Of  specific 
interest  are  its  length,  spacing,  flow,  congruity,  ap- 
propriateness of  response  categories,  exhaustiveness  and 
mutual  exclusiveness  of  response  categories,  and  clarity 
of  wording. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Pretest  Questionnaire 

Cover  Letter  for  Former  Air  Force  Personnel  . 
Cover  Letter  for  Air  Force  Doctoral  Students 
Research  Instruments  


• • • • 
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Dear  Colleague: 

I arn  an  Air  Force  social  worker  and  currently  v.’orking  on  my 
Doctorate  in  Social  VJork  at  the  University  of  Denver.  I had 
v'orked  for  two  years  at  my  previous  Air  Force  assignment  be- 
fore coming  to  school. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a research  questionnaire  that  forms 
the  basis  of  my  doctoral  dissertation.  It  is  very  important 
for  me  to  obtain  the  responses  of  ex-Air  T'orce  social  v/orkers 
to  it  as  well  as  those  of  current  personnel.  For  this  reason, 
1 have  sent  it  to  you,  hoping  that  you  v/ill  assist  me  by 
responding  to  it. 

It  should  take  approximately  hS  minutes  for  you  to  complete 
the  instrument.  Please  be  assured  before  hand  that  the  col- 
lected data  will  remain  completely  confidential.  For  this 
reason,  please  do  not  put  your  name  on  the  guestionnairo . 


Please  read  the  instructions  thoroughly  before  proceeding. 
Fost  responses  are  of  a simple  numeric  choice  natur  , re- 
quiring no  writing  on  your  part,  so  please  do  not  let  the 
apparent  lengt}i  of  the  questionnaire  concern  you.  Please 
note  that  the  instrument  for  the  current  Air  Force  popul- 
ation ends  with  column  14,  but  that  one  additional  page  is 
included  for  your  own  particular  responses  in  relation  to 
your  present  situation.  The  one  modification  in  instruct- 
ions that  would  apply  to  your  case  would  involve  responding 
to  questions  regarding  present  assignment,  duties,  and  sup- 
ervision in  terms  of  your  last  Air  Force  assignment. 

After  you  have  completed  the  instrument,  please  return  it 
within  a day  or  two  in  the  pre-paid,  enclosed  envelope. 

If  you  have  any  further  questbns  regarding  the  purposes 
of  the  study  or  the  uses  of  this  data,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  the  indicated  address. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter, 
r.'ost  sincerely. 


Arthur  P.  Moser,  Capt. 
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Dear  Collea^^uc: 

1 am  an  Air  Force  social  worker  and.  currently  working  on 
my  Doctorate  in  Social  VJork  at  the  University  of  Denver, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  AFIT  program,  I had  worked  for 
two  years  at  my  previous  Air  Force  assignment  before  com- 
ing to  school. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a research  questionnaire  that  forms 
the  basis  of  my  doctoral  dissertation.  I am  requesting  your 
assistance  and  cooperation  in  completing  and  returning  this 
questionnaire  to  me  within  the  next  day  or  tv/o  in  the  pre- 
paid, enclosed  envelope.  It  should  take  approximately  4^ 
minutes  for  you  to  complete  the  instrument.  Please  note 
triat  tne  main  instrument  concludes  in  column  l4  hut  that 
one  additional  page  has  been  added  for  your  additional 
comments.  You  arc  part  of  a small  sam.ple  to  whom  the  quest- 
ionna.ire  is  being  administered  before  it  goes  out  to  the 
tota.i  ])opulation  of  Air  Force  social,  workers,  so  you’s  frank 
critique  of  the  instrument  and  of  specific  questions  would 
be  very  much  appreciated. 

Please  be  assured  before  hand  that  the  collected  data  will 
remain  completely  confidential  in  that  the  identity  and  spe- 
cific responses  to  questions  by  individuals  will  not  be  sep- 
arated out  of  the  overall  study  for  any  pLirpose  v/hatsoever. 
For  this  reason,  please  dg)  not  put  your  name  on  the  q uestion- 
naire . 


Please  read  the  instructions  thoroughly  before  proceeding. 
Post  responses  are  of  a simple  numeric  choice  nature,  re- 
quiring no  writing  on  your  part,  so  please  do  not  let  xhe 
apparent  length  o.f  the  questionnaire  concern  you.  If  you 
are  currently  attending  graduate  school  yourself,  please 
respond  to  those  questions  concerning  present  assignment, 
duties,  and  supervision  in  terms  of  your  last  (Juty  assign- 
ment before  leaving. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  regarding  the  purposes  or 
uses  of  this  data,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  the 
indicated  address.  Thank  you  veiy  Piuch  for  your  help.  I 
hox>e  that  we  may  discuss  the  purposes  and  results  of  this 
study  at  one  of  our  future  behavioral  science  symposiums. 


Fort  sincerely, 
y 


Arthur  P.  Moser,  Capt. 
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Ql'ESTIONN'AIRE 


(Plea:;f  if;nore  the  Marsks  and  nur.bers  that 
appe?;-  at  the  right  outnlde  r.argir.s  through 
;ut  this  (lupstlor.r.aira , as  the^ 
data  collection  purposes  only 


an 


Personal  Data-  Please  answer  each  of 
tr.e  following  cuestions  by  checking  the 
appropriate  blar.ki 

1)  Age.  (a)21-25  (b)26->0 

(c)31-35  (d)36-^0 

(e)'+l-b3  (f)<»6-50 


2)  Sex: 


Kale 


Fenale 


3)  Have  you  had  prior  service  tine  as  a 
non-conp.issioned  ir.enber  of  the  nili 
tary  serving  in  any  capacity? 

Yes  ^r<‘o 

h)  Have  you  had  prior  service  tir.e  as  a 
non-conmissioned  nenber  of  the  .mili- 
tary serving  as  a r.ental  health 
technician?  Yes  No 

5)  Hava  you  had  prior  service  tir.e  as  a 

cor.aissioned  officer  serving  in  a 
duty  capacity  other  than  profession- 
al social  work?  Ye.s  No 

6)  Level  of  education.  Of  the  follow- 
ing items  concerning  your  education 
please  check  the  one  which  best 
applies. 

(a)  Master's  degree  in  social 

work,  not  AFIT  sponsored. 

(b)  .’.taster's  i-  Doctorate  degrees 

in  social  work,  not  AFIT 
sponsored. 

(c}  Master's  degree  in  social 

work,  AFIT  sponsored. 

(d)  Master's  tc  Doctorate  degrees 

in  social  work,  AFIT  sponsor- 
ship in  Doctorate  only. 

(e)  Master's  & Doctorate  degrees 

in  social  work,  both  AFIT 
sponsored. 

7)  Total  length  of  t:me  to  present  as  a 
professional  Air  Force  sscial  worker 
(chec-;  one). 

(a)  At  least  one  mo.nth,  but  less 

than  eighteen  months. 

(b)  At  least  eighteen,  but  less 

than  thirty-six  months. 

(c)  At  least  thirty-six  months. 


Definitions. 


For  purposes  of  this  research,  a 
je barge  of  duty  .assignment  will  be  consider- 
d as  having  occurred  when  either  or  both 
of  the  following  conditions  have  been  met. 
(a)  a change  in  physical  location  to  anoth- 
er base  or  (b)  a change  in  assigned/assum- 
Icd  duties  that  involves  a restructuring  of 
-lOre  than  50%  of  your  time. 

For  p".rnoBeB  of  this  research,  super- 
v!  rior.  will  bo  defined  bb  an  administrative 


roceiin  with  an  euucatlor.al  purpose  of  reg 
lar,  formal Izod,  and  on-going  p> ofeoulonal 
ccr.munlcatlor.0  between  a nuperior  and  a 


1. 

1-b 


10 


11 


: •bordinnt"  of  the  same  or  coll.nteral  dis- 
ciplines (which  include  only  son i.i  1 work  , 

1 svchologv  . a.nd  psvehi  try  ) nriCi  with  co.n- 
te.nt  being  r-ei.nted  to  t:.i-  evalu.jtiori  and 
enhanceme.n t of  the  prol  esniorial  behavior  of 
the  subordinate  individu.al.  Therefore,  a 
social  worker  who  has  administrative  re- 
spor.sibil  itv  to  a doctor  or  hospital  admi.n- 
istrator  without  an  educational  purpose 
oei.:.g  of  primary  concern  would  not  be  con- 
sidered here  as  being  under  supervisio.n. 

How  many  total  duty  assig.nnents  (includ- 
ing the  prese.nt  one)  have  you  had  as  a 
professional  social  work  officer  in  the 
Air  Force?  (check  one). 

(a)  1 (b)  2 (c)  3 or  more 

!.=■  YOU  HAVE  HAD  CIVILIAN  EXPERIENCE  AS  A 
P.HOFFSSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  FOLLOWING  GRAD- 
UATION BUT  PRIOR  TO  ET.'TRY  INTO  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  PLEASE  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  9-13.  IN’ 
LATIO.N  TO  YOUR  CIVILIAN  EXPERIENCE.  IF  YOU 
DID  NOT  HAVE  CIVILIAN  EXPERIENCE  AS  A PRO- 
FESSIONAL SOCIAL  WORKER.  PLEilSE  SKIP  TO 
Q'JESTION  #14. 

9)  Total  cumulative  length  of  tenure  a::  a 
professional  social  worker  in  paid  em- 
ployment following  receipt  of  Master 'a 
degree  but  prior  to  coir-missioning  in  the 
Air  Force  (check  one). 

(a)  At  least  one  month  but  less  than 

eighteen  months, 

(b)  At  least  eighteen  but  less  than 

thirty-six  months. 

(c)  At  le.ast  thirty-six  months. 


Questions  10  and  11  co.ncern  the  nature  of 
your  duties  while  employed  in  a civilian 
agency.  Choose  from  the  provided  list  by 
letter  the  most  appropriate  response  for 
you  to  each  question. 


1C) 

11) 


My  primary  job  function  was  # . 

My  secondary  job  function  (if  any)  was 

# . 

(a)  Casework  (t)  Groupwork 

(c)  Community  Organization 

(d)  Ad.ministration  (e)  Supervision 

(f)  Teaching  (g)  Consultation 

(h)  Research  (i)  Other(please  specify) 


12 


_13 

14 


.15 

16 


12)  Nature  of  supervision  received  in  clvil- 
ia.n  agency  (check  one). 

(a)  I received  direct  social  work 

supervision . 

I did  not  receive  social  work  sup-j 
ervision,  but  I was  supervised  by  . 
a memibpi'  of  another  professional 
discipline . 

I did  not  receive  supervision  from 
any  professional  discipline  (soc- 
ial work,  psychology,  or  psychiat- 
ry). 


-(U) 


.(c) 


17 
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iji  I I't' 1 ^I'or.cc  for  j:upervision  in  civilian 
i;-or.ry  (check  one ) i 

(a)  I dec.ired  unpervision  by  a r.oc- 
ial  v;orker. 

(i)  I becireJ  supervicion  by  a nem- 
~ ber  of  a discipline  other  than 

social  work. 

(o)  I desired  professional  aotonony 
(i.o  s'cpervisio.n)  • 

(d)  Other  (specify,’! 


5oestior.J  14  and  15  pertain  to  the  nature 
of  your  initial  notivatior.  for  beccning  an 
Air  Force  .sociel  worker.  Choose  the  approp 
riate  letter  for  each  question  from  the 
l^st  of  available  responses.  Use  each  only 
once . 

14)  :.;v  first  rest  important  notivatior.  was 

if' . 

15)  ty  second  r.ost  inportant  notivation 

vas  ^ . 

lajSalary  A benefits. 

( ■>)  Irofessicnal  security. 

(c'  .lob  availability. 

vc)  Opportu-nity  for  advanceoient. 

(>•)  Kank  ar.d  status. 

(f)  Aur.inistrativs  or  supervisory 
structure. 

(f,)  rtalure  of  duties  as  specified. 

(h;  i otontiel  to  use  variety  of  skills 
(r)  Other  (.specify)  I 


II.  F.-j.~,ont  Assirtr.r.ent-  Please  answe!" 
tne  follovJTr.ii  questio.ns  in  terr.s  of 
the  nature  of  your  present  assig.nr.ent 

It)  Prinary  nature  of  present  assignnent 
(check  one) I 

(a)  riental  health  clinic. 

(b)  ttadical  social  work  position. 

(c)  Social  Actions  (including  Race 

P.el  ations) . 

(d)  C;-7iM?L'S  program. 

(e)  CH/iP  office. 

(f)  Drug  abuse  program. 

(g)  he-tcai.nir.g  group. 

_(h)  Child  advocacy  program.  I 

) Alco.ncl  rehabilitation  program.  1 
\i)  ether  (specify)  I I 


17)  .-rlr.ary  nature  of  present  supervision 
( check  one ) i 

(c, ) Vy  supervisor  is  a social  worke 

(b)  y.y  supervisor  is  a psychiatrist 

or  p'.ychologiet. 

(c)  T do  ,'ot  receive  supervision 
~ fi'cn  any  professional  discip- 
line. 

1^)  rre.-.enc  experience  in  a supervisory 
csfucity  (check  or.e)i 

( -, ) I perso.'.al  ly  supervise  other 

r.oclal  viorkers. 

(b)  1 perso.nally  supervise  rrofes- 

oicr.al  staff  of  other  discip- 
1 ine.-?( pcychclogy  or  psychiatry) 

(c)  I r orally  supervise  only 

Da.’‘a-profer.sional  staff. 

(.1)  I do  .not  supervise  any o.ne. 


Nature  0.  present  » n-.i..-  in.ii- 

catf  the  exte.nt  to  v/'iich  you  are  invol- 
ved or.  a r.onthly  ba.-.’.o  irr  th“  f:'l  1 r win,’ 
activitie;;  as  la  l-atej  t .>  the  r e,.ul.»r 
perfornanco  of  yoi;r  duties.  Circle  the 
ier.por.se  for  c.ach  duty  v.hicr-.  y.  u feel 
to  bo  appropriate  for  your  i-articulor 
situation. 

acnlei  N'o  irivol vecier.t-  i 

Rar  e invol  vcr.erit-  ?. 
Irjfreque.nt  i.nvo’ v .-me.nt-  i 
Occasional  involvemerit-  4 
Frequent  ;.nvo  1 veroen  t - S 
Heavy  invol veT.en t - 4 
Almost  Total  involvement-  7 

(a)  Routine  diagnostic  and  therapeiitic 
activities . 

1 2 3 ^ 5 . 7 

(b)  Knergenoy  diagnostic  and  ther.apeut- 
ic  activities. 

1 2 3 4 5 V 

(c)  Supervision  and  training  of  person- 
nel . 

1 2 3 5 4 7 

(d)  Services  to  f.-'.mil  ies  on  behalf  of 
children. 

1234567 

(0)  Educational,  preventive,  arsJ  connu.n 
ity  (services . 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

(f)  Administrative  activitic-a  (includ- 
ing paperwork ) . 

1 2 3 5 C>  7 

(g)  Mental  health  evaluations  for 
client  job-reiated  purposes. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(h)  Referrals  and  c.r.nsultatior.s. 
1234567 

(1)  Research. 

1234567 

(1)  Other  (please  specify)! 


Please  indicate  the  extent  to  y/h.ich  you 
are  involved  oi.  a monthly  basis  ir,  t;  e- 
following  activitie;:  outside  of  your 
official  duties.  Circle  the  appropriate 
respo.n.se  for  your  situation. 

Ccalei  N’o  involvement-  1 

Rare  involvement-  2 
Infrequent  involvement-  u 
Occasional  involv.jnent-  4 
R’reque.nt  involvement-  5 
Heavy  involvement-  6 
Almost  Total  invcl veir.*.nt-  7 

(a)  Professional  self-r.aintain'nce 
activities  (such  as  HASW  meetings). 
1234567' 

(b)  Formal  claoeroom  teacfiir.g. 

1 2 3 '•  5 7 

( c Co‘'m'.init'  service  and/or  prevtr.tive 
act ivitios. 

1234567 

(i)  Other  (please  specify)! 
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I n i t i T 1 Floar.e  answer 

the  lollov/ir.g  questions  in  terns  of 
the  r.ature  of  your  first  Air  Force 
duty  assignment  only,  IF  VOil  ARE 
STILL  TL  YOLiR  INITIAL  AS3I’jNr'.:v',’i  . 
oyiT  THIS  SECTION  AND  SKI?  TO  SECT- 
ION IV. 


) Frir.ary 
( check 


nature  of 

one  ) I 


initial  assignr.en 


(a)  tal  health  clinic. 

(b,'  Vedical  social  work  p-osition. 

(c)  Social  Actions  (including  Race 

Relations ) . 

(d)  c:-{/i"?US  program. 

(e)  c:-L\P  office. 

(f)  Drug  abuse  program. 

(g)  Re-training  group. 

in)  Child  advocacy  program. 

(i)  Alcohol  rehabilitation  program, 

( ,i ) Other  (please  specify)  i 


22)  Trirary  nature  of  initial  supervision 
(chi;ck  one ) I 

(a)  rVy  supervisor  was  a social  work- 
er . 

(b)  V.y  supervisor  was  a psycholog- 
ist or  psychiatrist. 

(c)  I did  not  receive  supervision 

from  any  professional  discipline 

23)  Initial  experience  in  a supervisory 
capacity  (check  one)i 

(a)  I personally  supervised  other 

social  workers. 

(b)  I personally  supervised  profess- 
ional staff  of  other  oisciplines 
(psychology  or  psychiatry). 

(c)  I personally  supervised  only 

para-prof easional  staff. 

(d)  I did  not  supervise  anyone. 

4)  ihaturo  of  initial  dutieai  Please  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  you  were  in- 
volved on  a monthly  basis  in  the  follow 
ing  activities  as  related  to  the  regul- 
ar performance  of  your  duties  in  your 
initial  assign.ment.  Circle  the  respons 
for  each  duty  which  you  feel  to  be  most 
appropriate  for  your  particular  setting 

Scalei  No  involvement-  1 

Rare  involvement-  2 
Infrequent  involvement-  3 
Occasional  involvement-  4 
Frequent  involvement-  5 
Heavy  involvement-  6 
Almost  Total  involvement-  7 

(a)  Routine  diagr.oetlc  and  ther.apeutic 
activities. 

1234567 


(b)  Emergoncy  diagnostic  and  thorapeut- 
Ic  activities. 

1234567 

(c)  Supervision  and  training  of  person- 
nel . 

1234567 

(d)  Services  to  families  on  behalf  of 
children. 

1234567 


(e) 

Educations  1 , 

preventive,  and  commun- 

ity  services. 
1 2 3 

4 

507 

(f) 

activities  (including 

piperw^rX ) . 
1 ^ 

U 

5^-7 

(g) 

Venial  health 

fva  I'J 

latior.s  for  client 

job-reiated  .adninit. 

itrative  purr  ones. 

1 2 3 

4 

5 6 7 

(h) 

Referrals  and 

cot.sul  ta  ti  ons . 

1 2 3 

4 

567 

(i) 

Research . 

1 2 3 

4 

5 6 7 

(j) 

Other  (Please 

suecifv ) 1 

25)  Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you 
were  involved  on  a monthly  basis  in  the 
following  activities  outside  of  your 
official  duties  during  your  initial 
assigr-ment.  Circle  the  appropriate 
respo.hse  fcr  your  particular  situation. 

Scale  1 No  involvement-  1 

Rare  involvement-  2 
Infrequent  involvement-  3 
Occasional  involvement-  4 
Frequent  involvement-  5 
Heavy  involvement-  6 
Almost  Total  involvement-  7 

(a)  Professional  self-maintainenoe  activ- 
ities (such  as  NASW  meetings). 

1234567 

(b)  Formal  classroom  teaching. 

1 2 3 '*■  5 6 7 

(c)  Community  service  and/or  preventive 
activities. 

1234567 

(d)  Other  (please  specify)i 


( Jontir.ued  in  next  column) 
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^or^'orr^^d  Scrv loea  Scale i In  reapond- 
Tn^  t.->  the  following  items,  please 
circle  the  numher  on  each  scale  that 
rout  cloeely  corresponds  to  your  per- 
sonal sense  of  comfort  In  actually 
performing  the  specified  service. 

Each  CiUestisr.  also  requires  a response 
regarding  whether  you  presently  per- 
form the  service  or  not.  If  you  do 
not  presently  perform  the  service,  in- 
dicat the  extent  of  your  comfort  or 
discomfort  in  perfonaing  it  should  you 
b>  called  upon  to  do  so  in  some  future 
asoig-nment. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  ans- 
wers. It  5.0  yrur  personal  feelings 
that  are  important.  The  more  uncom- 
fortable you  are  or  would  be  in  per- 
forr.Lng  a certain  service,  the  higher 
the  number  you  should  circle. 

Range  of  Res yonaesi 

Always  comfortable-  1 
Usually  comfortable-  2 
Sometimes  comfortable-  3 
Not  sure  - ^ 

Sometimes  uncomfortable-  5 
Usually  uncomfortable-  6 
Always  uncomfortable-  7 

EXACTLEi 

Circling  #2  and  narking  "no" 
would  indicate  that  you  would  usually 
be  comfortable  in  potentially  perform 
the  following  servicei 

Presently  Performed? 

Yes  X No  I Determination  of  elig 

i bill tv  for  financial  aid. 

1 0 3 5 6 7 


^Yes  Not  (1)  Preparation  and 

utilization  of  written  diagnostic 
stat-.T.er.ts . 

1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 

Yes  ^Noi  (2)  Individual  thera- 
peutic activities. 

1 2 3 '♦  5 6 7 

Yes  No  I (3)  Conjoint  family 

therapy. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

Yes  Not  (t)  Services  to  famil- 
ies or.  behalf  of  children. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

Yes  No  I (5)  Conducting  group 

therapy  sessions. 

1234567 

Yes  ^Noi  (6)  Behavioral  controJ 

and/or  nodif icati on  services  in  an  in- 
.stitutional  setting. 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (7)  Suicide  preventior 

and  emergency  services. 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (8)  Preparation  and 

submission  of  mental  health  evaluat- 
ions for  administrative  purposes. 

1234567 

Yes  ^Noi  (9)  Supervision  and 

training  of  professional  aocial  work 
P'.rnonno'V , 

1234567 

(continued  in  next  column) 


Ye-u  Noi  (10)  Supervibion  and 

training  of  profcnnional  pe-roor.nel  in 
collateral  disciplinea  (psychology  or 
psychiatry ) . 

1234567 

Yc-s  Not  (11)  Supervision  and 

training  of  para-profesaional  staff. 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (12)  Agency  adminis- 
tration and  personnel  evaluation  of 
staff. 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (13)  Inter-disciplinary 

team  treatment  and  consultation  activ- 
ities . 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (14)  Active  membership 

in  committees  involving  i-epresentation 
by  medical  arid  social  service  personnel 
only. 

1234567 

Yes  Noi  (15)  Active  membership 

Li  base-wide  service  committees. 

1234567 

Yes  Not  (16)  Community-wide 

educational  and  preventive  activities. 

123^567 

Yes  Noi  (17)  Referrals  to  and 

consultations  with  non-military  pro- 
fessional service  agencies. 

1 2 3 4 '5  6 7 

Yes  Noi  (18)  Referrals  to  and 

co.nsul tations  with  non-medical  military 
Service  agencies. 

1234567 

Yes  Not  (19)  Court  testimony 

reTated  to  mental  health  status  and/or 
social  environment  of  clients. 

1234567 

Yes  ^Noi  (20)  Medical  social  work 

services  within  a hospital  setting. 

1234567 

Yes  Not  (21)  Research  activitiet 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Stip°rvi nory  Onir.ion  Scaln  Meaap  re- 
r-.por.d  to  each  of  the  following  condit- 
ions of  supervision  by  indicating  the 
extent  of  your  positive  or  negative 
feelings  regarding  each  condition. 
Circle  the  nur.ber  or.  each  scale  that 
r.ost  closely  corresponds  to  your  pres- 
ent feelings  for  being  supervised  in 
the  manner  indicated  for  each  partic- 
ul.nr  setting.  It  is  your  feelings 
thnt  are  important.  The  more  approp- 
riate you  consider  being  supervised  in 
a p.irticular  manner,  the  lower  the 
number  you  should  circle. 

The  conditio.ns  of  supervision  to  be 
considered  in  responding  to  the  three 
parts  of  each  question  includei 

(a)  Social  work  supervision. 

(b)  Psychologist  or  psychiatrist 
supervision. 

(c)  No  direct  supervision. 

Range  of  Responses i 

always  appropriate-  1 
Usually  appropriate-  2 
Sometimes  appropriate-  3 
No  opinion  - k 
Sometimes  inappropriate-  5 
Usually  inappropriate-  6 
Never  appropriate  - 7 


V.A.  hospitali 

(a)  1 (B  3 


5 6 
5 6 
5 6 


; #2  in  (a)  of  this  example 
? that  you  feel  being  supervised 
:ial  worker  in  a V.A.  hospital 
usually  is  appropriate,  (j)arts 
(c)  should  also  receive  a re- 


C)  Re-training  groupi 

(a)  1 2 3 ‘i  5 7 

(b)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(c)  1 2 3 '*  'j  (>  7 

7)  Drug  abuse  programi 

(a)  1 2 3 '*  5 6 7 

(b)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

(c)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

6)  Child  advocacy  program: 

(a)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

(b)  1 2 3 5 7 

(c)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

9)  Alcohol  rehabilitation  prograrni 

(a)  1 2 3 5 V 

(b)  1 2 3 ''  5 C 7 

(c)  1 2 3 5 6 7 


Setting: 

1)  Mr.ntal  health  clinic: 

(a)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

(b)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

(c)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

I 2)  Nodical  social  work  position: 

(a)  1 2 3 5 6 7 

(b)  1 2 3 '♦  5 6 7 

(c)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

3)  Social  Actions  (including  Race  Re- 
lations): 

(a)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(b)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

( = ) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4)  C.H/if'TiiS  programi 

(a)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(1)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(e)  I ;*  \ 4 9 6 7 

1)  CH.AF  programi 

(o'  I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(1  ) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(c)  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


(continued  in  next  column) 
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VI.  Op'ir.ior.:;  r>c:i  lot  PI  j.Tyt* 

reappf  tl  lo  caoh  o!'  the  followiri"  por- 
vicp  nituationn  by  indicating;  tbf*  ox- 
tent  of  your  aRreement  or  dinagroement 
with  each  of  the  statexentu.  There 
are  no  rii.tit  or  wrong  answers.  It  is 
your  feeli.ngs  that  are  inportant.  The 
higher  the  number  you  circle,  the  nore 
•,,ou  disagree  with  tiie  ntatexont. 

Far.g'’  of  heapot..;eji 

I strongly  agree-  1 
I agree-  2 
I tend  to  agree-  3 
I'n  really  undecided-  U 
T tend  to  disagree-  5 
I disagree-  6 
I strongly  disagree-  7 

EXAMPLE. 

Strong  disagreement  is  indi- 
cated by  circling  #7  in  the  following. 

Social  workers  possess  attitudes  and 
skills  that  are  significantly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  psychiatrists  a-nd/or 
psychologists  in  their  degree  of  parti; 
ipation  i.n  volunteer  activities. 

1 2 3 5 6 0 

Eocial  workers  possess  attitudes  and 
skills  that  are  signif ica-ntly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  psychiatrists  and/or 
psychologists  in  the  manner  they  ap- 
proach. 

1)  The  preparation  and  utilization  of 
written  diagnoses. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

2l  Individual  therapeutic  activities. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

3)  Conjoint  family  therapy. 

1234567 

4)  Services  to  families  on  behalf  of 
cJiildren . 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

5)  Conducting  group  therapy  ses.sions. 

1234567 

6)  Behavioral  control  and/or  modificat- 
ion services  in  an  institutional 
setting. 

1 2 3 '*  5 6 7 

7)  Suicide  prevention  and  related  emer 
gency  services. 

1234567 

6)  Preparation  and  submission  of  mental 
health  evaluations  on  clients  for 
job-related,  administrative  purposes 

1234567 

0)  o'lpervisicn  and  training  of  profess- 
ional social  work  p.jrsonnel . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

10)  Supervisio.n  and  training  of  profess- 
io.nal  personnel  in  coll.ateral  dis- 
cipl  ir.es . 

1234567 

1!)  Supervision  and  training  of  para- 
professio.'ial  staff. 

1 2 3 '♦  5 6 7 

(continued  in  next  column) 
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46l 


evaluation  of  stafl’. 
12  i 4 5 


1?)  Ag>-rny  adr.i;.  istration  ar.d  per.ionricl 

13) 

14) 


li.t-’i-di  sc  ip  1 inary  tear,  treat.ment 
ar;d  consultation  activities. 

123456V 

Active  membership  in  committees 
involving  representalio.r  by  medical 
arid  s.ocial  service  ..orson.rel  only. 

1234567 

15)  Active  me.mbership  in  base-wide 
service  committees. 

1234567 

16)  Community-wide  educational  and 
preventive  activities. 

1234567 

17)  Referrals  to  and  consultations  with| 
non-T.ilitary  professional  service 
agencies . 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

18)  Referrals  to  and  cor.sul ta tions  with 
non-medical  military  service  agen- 
cies. 

1234567 

19)  Court  testimony  related  to  mental 
health  status  and/or  social  enviro-' 
ment  of  clients. 

1234567 

20)  Psycho-social  services  within  a 
general  hospital  setting. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

21)  Research  activities. 

1 2 3 5 6 7 


4'v 


54 


5f. 

■57- 

( 

60 

? 

'6j 
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ional  .^.^rv  icon  rcaloi  The  I 

foUcAit^t,  lii;*'.  ia  cunprir.eil  oT  a con- 
pr»*h“:.i.  i VO  variety  of  nervioes  that  an 
Air  Kerc.-  r.ocial  worker  potentially 
coi'.o  perforr..  Obviously,  not  every- 
one car.  do  ever_,  thing.  However,  you 
iray  desire  or  feel  a need  to  perforn 
or  not  perforr.  certain  of  these  ser- 
vice.',, irregardiess  of  whether  or  not 
you  presently  perfoi-m  tiiem. 

rieano  check  th.')s“  services  that 
you  tr.ink  you  ideally  ought  to  lx- 
lierl'o!— . ing  as  an  Air  Force  social 
worker,  irregardless  of  adninistrat- 
ive  an.i/or  situational  constraints. 

(1)  The  preparation  and  utilizat- 
ion of  -written  diagnoses.  6-V 

(2)  Individual  case-work  activities.  65 

(3)  Conjoint  family  therapy.  6c 

(6)  Services  to  families  on  behalf 

of  children.  67 

(5)  Conducting  group  therapy  ses- 

sions.  — 

(6)  Behavioral  co.ntrol  andor  mod- 

ificatio.-i  services  in  an  in- 
stitutional setting.  69 

(7)  Suicide  prevention  and  related 

emergency  services.  VC 

VI 

72 

(8)  Preparation  and  submission  of  — 

mental  health  evaluations  on 
clients  for  job-related,  ad- 
ninistrative  purposes.  73 

(9)  .Supervision  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel in  collateral  disciplines. 7J 

(10)  Supervision  and  training  of  | 

professional  social  v/ork  per-  j 

sonnel.  V5] 

(11)  Supervision  and  training  of  i 

p>aia-profossior.al  staff.  V-.( 

(12)  Agency  administration  and  per-  J ! 

sonnel  evaluation  of  staff.  ( V'i 

(13)  Inter-disciplinary  team  treat-  j j 

ment  and  consultation.  * Vif 

I I 

(16)  Active  membership  in  committees)  -, 


(20)  Vedical  social  work  ru-rvice 
activities  in  a ho.T(it.i; 

ting. 

(21)  Kesearci.  ac  ti  vi  t i . 


(22)  Other  (please  specify)! 


1.  0;  pn-en  !e  : Surv*--.- 1 The  f o i 1 .’.v/ing 

((jest  10ns  permit  an  open-endr.-.i  re- 
sponse. Please  feel  free  to  lully 
express  your  opinions  an  1 feelings 
concerning  each  question.  Yo-ir 
frankness  would  he  appreciated.  You 
may  -write  on  the  back  of  this  page 
if  you  need  more  room. 

■,-,’hat  is  your  own  definition  of  tho  pur- 
pose and  function  of  social  worker.s  in 
general? 


In  what  ways  do  current  regulation;;  a.nd  j 
ad~  ini  str.a  t i’/e  :;tr  .•tui-i.:;  under  -wh.ish  i 
social  workers  in  tn.e  Air  Force  luncfior:! 
i.nhihit  or  c-.nha.nce  t.heir  capacity  for  j 
providing  the  full  range  of  prol -.u.sionall 
services  which  they  are  capahl,.-  of  pro-  f 
viding?  [ 


involving  representation  by 
medical  and  social  service 
personnel  only. 


; vd 
I So  ! 


i im-i 

I i.  ( 

(15)  Active  nemhernh ip  in  base-wide  1 e j 

.sprvici'  committees.  t-6  i 

(16)  Coir.nur.i ty-wlde  educational  and  J V 

preventive  activities.  [ 

(17)  Referrals  to  and  consultations 

with  non-military  professional 
service  agencies.  9 • 

(!?)  Refermls  to  and  consultations  ) 

with  mn-medical  military  ser- 
vice agencies.  10 

(19)  Court  testimony  related  to 

mental  health  status  and/or 
social  environment  of  clients.  .11 


Iretend  for  a moment  that  you  are  asout  j 
to  leave  the  Air  Force  for  a civilian  ' 
jol  . Vihat  kind  ol  agency  setting  ild 
you  prefer? 


(continued  in  next  column) 


;K  YO'J  VoRY  KllCil  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 


.T o h rroftTf^ncci  chfjrrk 

v^rrh  of  thp  following  potential 
r.ooial  work  job  settings  that  yoa 
w,  -lid  prefer  when  you  return  to  dutyi 

(1)  r.'ental  health  progra.n 

^ (?)  radical  social  work  crogran 

(■))  Social  Action  - pro^.ram  (in- 
cluding Race  Relations) 

(U)  CHA.MPb'3  program 

■ (5)  CHAP  office 

(6)  Drug  abuse  program 

(7)  Re-training  group 

(8)  Child  advocacy  program 

(q)  Alcohol  rehabilitation  program 

(10)  Other  (please  specify )i 


27- 
~28  , 


tur<^  of  Pref erred  Dutyi  Please  checV 
ir.  order  of  preference  three  of  the 
following  duty  functions  which  you 
would  most  desire  to  perform  when  you 
i-eturn  to  duty. 

K'rst  choice-  #1 
Second  choice=  ft?. 

■’.hird  choice-  #3 


(1)  Vhe  preparation  cind  utilizat- 
ion of  written  diagnoses. 

(2)  Individual  casework  and  treat- 
ment activities. 
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(l*;)  A' :t  1 v.»  •■<•••  r <r:h  i [.  ir.  (-:iK<--wi(l<,. 
n'-rvice  '£/■•••  i 1 t<<-: . 

(In)  Cor-.un  i ty-v/ : c ) j'ja  t i or.a  1 :j..d 
[ re ve.'i  ti  ve  an  t i v 1 tic.. . 

(17)  Referral:',  to  and  con::ul t'ltions 
with  no.',  r i 1 i tary  profer:sion-al 
service  agencies. 

(1~)  Court  testi.mor.y  related  to 
rental  health  status  and/or 
social  enviro.nment  of  clic.nts. 


(ly)  Psycho-social  services  within 
a general  hosjital  setting. 

(.20)  Research  activities. 

(21)  Referrals  to  and  consultations 
with  non-nedical  military  ser- 
vice agencies. 

(22)  Other  (Please  specify)i  


(Open-ended  Re:;i'on:'.e ) i In  what  ways  do 
you  feel  that  your  experience:;  ai;  a 
social  worker  in  the  ?iir  P'orce  have 
inhibited  or  e.nhanced  your  pro(  e:;:;  ional 
capacity  to  move  into  new  duty  setting;: 
reejuiring  a broad-based  service  re- 
spo.nse? 


(3)  Conjoint  fa.mily  therapy. 

(d)  S-rvices  to  families  on  behalf 
of  c.hildren. 


(5)  Conducting  group  therapy. 

(6)  Behavior.al  control  and/or  .mod- 
ification services  in  an  in- 
stitutional setting. 

(?)  S'uicide  prevention  and  related 
emergency  services. 

_(R)  Preparation  and  submission  of 
mental  health  evaluations  on 
clients  for  job-related,  ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

(y)  Supervision  and  training  of 
prof<-ssional  social  work  per- 
sonnel. 

(10)  Supervision  and  training  of 

professional  personnel  in 
collateral  discipl,ines.  j 

(11)  Supervision  and  training  of 

para-professional  staff.  | 

(12)  Agency  administration  and 
personnel  evaluatio.n  of  staff. 

(13)  Inter-disciplinary  team  treat- 
ment and  corisuitation  activity 

(14)  Active  membership  in  commit- 
tees involving  representation 
ly  medical  and  social  service 
personn»’l  only. 


Please  use  the  remaining  space  (or  the  back) 
to  make  any  additional  comments  that  you 
care  to  concerning  this  instrument  or  the 
nature  of  the  survey.  Again,  THANK  fO'J  very 
muc.d  for  your  time  and  effort.  It  is  greatly 
appreciated! 


inumd  in  next  column) 


Pre a ont  Civilian  Sottii.^; i ( ? 1 o a e 
one) 

(1)  rental  health  procx^^‘ 

{?)  r.odical  social  woil: 

(3)  I/rug  or'  alcohol  ahuse  j ;'0-; 

(h)  School 

(5)  Public  welfare 

{f,)  Child  welfare 

(7)  Far:iily  services 

(3)  Institutional  program 

(9)  Handicapped  or  retardel  pr 

(10)  Other  (please  specify)i 


Nature  of  Present  Du t i e r; i (please  check 
one) 

(1)  Case-work 

{?.)  Creupwork 

(3)  Comrunity  organization  and  pre- 
ventive activities 

(U)  Administration 

(5)  Curjprvi sion 

(<y)  Teaching 

(7)  Consultation 

(R)  Research 

(9)  Other  (please  specify  )i 


(Open-ended  Response) i In  what  ways 
do  you  feel  that  your  experiences  as 
an  Air  Force  social  worker  inhibited 
or  enhanced  your  professional  capacity 
to  ^.ssuno  your  new  civilian  job  role 
functions? 


Please  use  this  space  to  make  any  addif 
ional  onrrr.ents  tliat  you  care  to  conoor: 
this  survey  and  anything  concerning  yot 
experiences  in  the  Air  Force  v/hich  you 
feel  night  be  helpful  for  this  study. 
Again,  THANK  YOU  very  much  for  your  tir 
and  effort  in  filling  out  and  returning 
this  instrument.  It  is  greatly  apprec- 
iated t 
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Dear  Colleague; 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  response  to  my  earlier  re-_ 
search  survey.  The  return  that  I received  from  our  social 
work  staff  was  very  gratifying. 

For  purposes  of  reliability  testing,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  retest  a sample  of  those  social  workers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  first  questionnaire . Therefore,  I have 
enclosed  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  earlier  instruments 
along  with  another  pre-paid  return  envelope.  You  will 
notice  that  this  second  questionnaire  is  much  shorter 
than  the  first  one.  It  should  take  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  for  you  to  complete  it. 

I sincerely  appreciate  your  continued  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  my  completion  of  my  research  dissertation. 

You  can  be  assured  that  this  will  be  the  last  question- 
naire that  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  in  this  regard. 

I hope  that  you  will  complete  and  return  it  within  the 
next  day  or  two.  Again,  if  you  have  any  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  ask.  As  before,  the  individual  responses  to 
the  questions  will  remain  completely  confidential  and  will 
not  be  identified  in  the  final  data  analysis.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  continued  help. 

Most  sincerely, 

PIjL 

Phil  Moser,  Capt. 


SCN  76-70 
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APPEH^DIX  F 

Air  Force  Authorization 

Request  for  Survey  Approval  

Letter  of  Approval  .......... 
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3191  y^tchison  St. 
Aurora,  Co.  80011 
5 December,  1975 
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Program  Manager 

Health  Care  Education  Division 
Civilian  Institutions 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
AFIT-CIMK  FL-76 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio  45433 


Subject:  Survey  Approval 

Dear  Sir: 


In  accordance  with  AFITM  53~1  and  AFR  178-9,  a request  for 
approval  of  the  attached  research  instrument  is  hereby  sub- 
mitted. The  proposed  survey  forms  the  basis  of  my  Doctoral 
dissertation  research  in  my  social  work  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver.  I am  respectfully  requesting  that  you 
expedite  approval  of  this  instrument  so  that  I am  still  able 
to  meet  my  revised  and  advanced  graduation  date  of  June  1, 
1976.  Any  delay  at  this  point  would  result  in  my  having  to 
extend  to  August  (my  previous  expected  graduation  date). 


(1)  Title  of  Planned  Survey-  "Factors  Affecting  the  Profes- 
sional Role  Perceptions  of  Air  Force  Social  Workers." 

(2)  Name  and  Address  of  Individual  Requesting  Approval- 

Arthur  P.  Moser,  Captain 
3191  Atchison  Street 
Aurora,  Colorado,  80011 

(3)  Statement  of  Survey  Purpose-  This  survey  is  necessary 
to  complete  degree  requirements  for  an  AFIT  sponsored 
Doctorate  in  Social  Work  by  the  researcher. 


(4)  Hypotheses  to  be  Tested-  This  study  is  of  an  explora- 
tory-descriptive nature  and,  as  such,  will  employ  re- 
search questions  rather  than  specific  hypotheses.  The 
central  research  question  is  as  follows: 


What  factors  affect  the  professional  role  perceptions 
of  Air  Force  social  workers? 


The  researcher  will  seek  to  delineate  significant  fac- 
tors which  may  contribute  to  or  detract  from  a social 
worker  (particularly  a new  one)  maximizing  his 
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professional  service  potential  in  terms  of  the  range 
of  services  which  he  considers  as  most  desirable  and 
appropriate  for  him  to  provide.  Specific  independent 
variables  which  will  be  examined  as  they  relate  to 
the  dependent  variable  of  breadth  of  professional  role 
perception  include  (a)  nature  of  service  setting,  both 
initially  and  presently,  including  the  source  of  pro- 
fessional supervision  received,  (b)  sense  of  profes- 
sional security,  (c)  attitude  towards  supervision,  and 
(d)  sense  of  professional  identity. 

(5)  Proposed  Statistical  Analysis  Plan-  This  research  plans 
to  explore  more  fully  the  impact  of  a range  of  vari- 
ables upon  the  provision  of  a breadth  of  social  work 
services  in  hopes  of  deriving  implications  for  profes- 
sional practice,  professional  education,  and  the  organ- 
izational structure  within  which  Air  Force  social  wor- 
kers are  placed.  The  goal  is  to  provide  suggestions 
and  support  for  ways  of  enhancing  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  social  workers  who  function  in  multi- 
disciplinary service  setting. 

The  compiled  data  will  be  analyzed  and  receive  chi- 
square  cross-tabulations  using  the  Burroughs  6?00 
series  computer  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver. 

(6)  Population  to  be  Surveyed-  The  entire  population  of 
Air  Force  social  workers  (presently  about  128)  will 
be  administered  the  survey  instruments. 

(7)  Description  of  Sample-  See  #6. 

(8)  Method  of  Sample  Selection-  See  #6. 

(9)  Method  of  Conducting  Survey-  A mailed  questionnaire 
(see  enclosed)  will  be  utilized  in  gathering  the  data. 
The  dissertation  subject  area,  title,  and  instrument 
all  have  been  approved  by  the  dissertation  Chairman 
who  is  working  with  the  researcher. 

(10)  Method  of  Tabulating  Survey  Results-  See  #6. 

(11)  Use  and  Disposition  of  Survey  Results-  The  results  will 
be  analyzed  and  interpreted  as  part  of  the  total  Doc- 
toral dissertation,  a copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  AFIT  upon  completion.  Specific  use  of  the  infor- 
mation in  indicated  in  #5  above. 

(12)  Estimated  Cost-  The  dissertation  will  have  involved  ap- 
proximately one  year  of  work  by  the  researcher  from 
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the  time  of  formulation  of  the  design  statement  up 
to  completion.  AFIT  student  expenses  and  the  re- 
searcher's salary  as  a Captain  in  the  Air  Force  are 
thereby  included.  The  researcher  will  additionally 
spend  approximately  $750  of  his  own  money  on  the  pro- 
ject. Approximately  I30  man  hours  of  respondent  time 
will  be  required,  or  about  45  minutes  per  respondent. 

(13)  Availability  of  Data-  There  is  no  existing  data  from 
other  sources  that  can  be  obtained  for  this  study. 
Results  of  an  AFIT  sponsored  Doctoral  dissertation 
completed  by  Captain  James  Jenkins  have  provided  an 
important  contribution  in  the  formulation  of  the 
present  study  from  a theoretical  standpoint. 

(14)  Copyright  Materials-  None. 

(15)  Command  Approval  Request-  As  the  potential  respondents 
work  in  every  major  Air  Force  command,  HQ  USAF  approv- 
al is  hereby  requested.  A copy  of  the  instrument  also 
is  being  sent  to  Colonel  John  McNeil,  Chief  of  Air 
Force  Social  Work,  for  his  consideration  and  support. 
The  purposes  and  method  of  research  approach  prev- 
iously have  been  discussed  with  and  approved  by  him 
verbally  as  psirt  of  a TDY  taken  earlier  in  connection 
with  this  research. 

I am  looking  forward  to  receiving  your  statement  of  approval 

of  the  attached  survey  instruments  at  the  earliest  possible 

date.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  P.  Moser,  Captain,  USAF,  BSC 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

HEADQUARTFRS  AIR  FORCE  MIl  irARY  PERSONNEL  CENTER 
RANDOLPH  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  TEXAS  78140 


PCPLY  TO 
Alt,-.  O' 


DPMYPS 


urvoy  Approval 


JAN  G 19/G 


TO;  Capt  Arthur  P.  Moser 
3191  Atchison  Street 
Aurora,  Co  80011 

Your  survey  z'equest  has  been  reviewed  lAW  APR  178-9  and  is 
approved.  Your  survey  has  been  assigned  the  survey  control 
number  SCN  76-70.  This  number  should  be  placed  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  each  questionnaire.  If  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  this  action,  please  contact  Cant  R.  L. 
Riiame  at  (512)  652-2849/5858  or  Autovon  487-2849/5858. 

FOR  THE  COMMANDER 

Willibrord  T.  Silva,  Lt  Col,  USAP  Cy  to: 

Chief,  Research  Division  AFIT/ED 
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3191  Atchison 
Aurora,  Co.  80011 
4 February,  1976 


Dear  Colleague; 

I hope  that  you  received  the  research  questionnaire  which 
I recently  mailed  to  you.  If  not,  please  let  me  know  so 
that  I may  send  another  to  you.  If  you  did  get  it  and 
have  not  completed  it,  I would  appreciate  your  returning 
it  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  I can  complete  the  study. 
If  you  already  have  returned  it,  please  disregard  this 
reminder. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Phil  Moser,  Capt. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  PERCEPTIONS 


OF 

AIR  FORCE  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


An  Abstract  of  a Dissertation 
Presented  to 

the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Denver 


In  Partial  Fulfillment 
of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree 
Doctor  of  Social  Work 


by 

Arthur  Philip  Moser 
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